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HERE are 19 keys pictured 

here. To be sure, they all. 

look alike, but, examine them 

closely 18 of them are exactly alike 

but **ONE,?’? and only one is DIF- It 

yj *% ¥ FERENT FROM ALL THE 
a" OTHERS It is the key to 


yw? “4 OPEN THE PADLOCK on this } 
= $3,000.00 FREE “Bag of Gold.” 

SEE IF YOU CAN FIND IT. 

The difference may be in the size, the shape, or even § 
in the notches. Sq STUDY EACH KEY CARE- 


=> Or Win a CHRYSLER “75” Sedan <& 
SES os = SS ee eo 2 eee 
Choice of this beautiful Chrysler 75"" Royal Sedan or $3,000.00 cash. We pay all the freight § 
and tax in full on all the prizes and deliver them anywhere in the U S. A. This is an AMAZ- § 
ING OPPORTUNITY ACT QUICK, and here is why— 


$1,000.00 CASH—EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 


I will pay $1,000.00 cash money extra JUST FOR PROMPTNESS. Duplicate prizes will be | 
paid in full in case of ties. YOU CAN WIN the Chrysler 75" Royal Sedan or—$3,000.00 


cash. ANSWER QUICK. 
| ) . ) Absolutely everyone who takes full ad. § 

You Cannot Lose vantage of this opportunity willebe | 

: } : rewarded. But, hurry, — find the | 
ONE" key that is different from all the others and RUSH THE NUMBER OF IT and 
your name and address to me TODAY on a postal card or in a letter. And. just say:—"Key 
number is different from all the others. Please tell me how I can get this magnificent 
phbraed ‘75° Royal Sedan—or—$3,000.00 CASH MONEY without obligation or one penny 
of cost to me.” 


E. COLLINS, $37 South Dearborn St, 
Dept.S570, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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500,000 

Pps sop lightning’’ be- as 

ing developed in Coyne a 
School. Spark of 500,000 

volts is shown jumping 


30 inches. This gigantic 
Tesla Coil is the same as 


that used by Steinmetz, % 
absolutely harmless, be-« fe. 
cause of high frequency. a 
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—By ACTUAL WORK= ian the Great Shops of Coyne 3 
3 ANYONE with common SR Triple Your Earning Power oF 
who can see and understan : © I don’t need to tell you about the opportunities in FSi 
English language can master e th electricity. They are too many and too amazing to 3 
tricity in 90 days. I teach you wit mention. Ordinary jobs run $50—$60 and up a ee 
as complete an outlay of pani iow week. And Coyne training leads to the biggest = ae 
nang er path amalgams ; positions. Many Coyne men are making up to $500 ~ tia 
in any institution—30-foot control 4 onth. Demand for Coyne men often exceeds soe 
board—transmitting stationS—- the supply. Our employment bureau gives you 2 
skeleton houses, huge .motors=~ - jifetime service after graduation. 3 
dynamos—sub-stations—automo- 2 = 
biles—switchboards. In one department we gener- | | Earn While You Learn f 
_— ae ate enough electricity to supply a small city! We help many students who haven’t much money te 
€ to secure part-time jobs to earn a good part or all y 
| | No Books—No Classes of living expenses while training. A 
Enter anytime. Experts teach you on electrical All Details Sent Free 4 
machinery and not books. They guide you every his school is 29 years old—Coyne training is- ots 
step of the way with individual attention. Youdo —tested—proven beyond all doubt—endorsed byeleces SC 
the actual work on real full-size machinery in full ¢yj¢qy industry. You can find out everything absoe 
operation. Take motors for instance. Instead of  jytely free. Simply mail the coupon and let Mes ee 
learning from books and charts—you actually build gang you the big, free Coyne book of 150 photo y a 
‘motors. You can’t help but know all about them. graphs— facts—jobs—salaries—o ee 
Anyone can learn this fascinating way. ties, See what Co ne = Salaries — opportuni: aR, 
in just 90 days! This does not obligate you. ~ Soe 
No Experience Necessary So act at once, Just mail the coupon. ie 


- Gty in 12 wonderful weeks. You don't need 

' “‘experience—Coyne training starts from the very 
beginning. You don’t need advanced education 
—vyou learn by doing. Age is no handicap 
Coyne students range from 16 to 45, 


Not a Correspondence School 
OYNE iscsi 

~ SCHOOL 
An B.C. Lewis, President Dept. 19-60 
—§00 So. Paulina St., Chicago 


‘That’s how my methods make men master electric. 
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Mr. H.C. Lewis, Pres. 
COYNE ELECTRICAL 


—z 19-60 


500 S. Paulina Si St., S Chicago, Ml. 33 
: With ut ob! aon send me oO © bie free 4 
Dear Mr. Lewis: ° oe igeti you hey 


catalog and all details ) 
Aeroplane and Automotive Electricn Coucess: and how many 
‘‘oarn while learning."’ Also tell me about your ‘offer of railroad 
Sare to Chicago. 
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At last—a quick, complete, fascinating way to learn Drafting, and 
learn it right! 7 Experts acknowledge my new, simple, easy 5 
‘Movie Method,” without the use of dark rooms or projectors, 

to be the first new idea in teaching Drafting in 30 years. It's the most easily- 

srasped, sound and sensible plan ever devised for Home Study instruction 

—so clear, so interesting, so practical that almost before you know it, you're 
through—have finished-—and are ready to go to work on a Big Pay Job. 


Learn to Earn—$60 to $100 a Week 


That's what the expert draftsman gets. And he’s never out of work the year 
round—for he’s the King-Pin of Industry—the man they've got to have. Not 
a wheel can turn, not a brick can be faid, not a wire can be strung, until the job 
has first been planned and drawn on paper by a draftsman. Why don't you 
get into work like that? Why don’t you be a man they can't get along without 
—a Big Pay Man with a year ‘round Big Pay Job? You can—it's easy—lI'll 
show you how! 


3 * | | | | ” 
ili Quickly Prepare You for Drafting 

With my new copyrighted “ Movie Method,” I'll help you get ready for a Big 
Pay Draftsman’s job so quickly you will be aatcaahed: pare time only 
needed. With my method—just like “slow motion movies,” which are sent 
to you on printed pesee—-you see how it’s done, and you do it yourself almost 
automatically, its amazingly simple—yet so thorough and complete you 
learn Drafting from_A to Z—learn it so you can sit in with the best x 4 them on 
the Jobs that pay Big Money. 


Sample Lesson FREE 
Don’t sign up for any Drafting Course until you've investigated azing 
new “ Movie Method.” Mail coupon for Big FREE. Book aad Sacre = Leesan 
See my_ great Earn-while-Learning Plan—see the big Professional Drafting 
Outht you get at no extra cost~learn about my Nakion-wida Job Service 
—my positive Money Back Agreement. Mail coupon NOW! 


OUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


pik ge 2° S1-) K, M, Boyd, Chief Drafting Engineer 

Paige | mm LL. COOKE SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 

Dept. 171, 2132 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me your book “Draw Big Pay in Drafting” and tell me 
mere about your “Movie Method.”’ This does not obligate me 
many way. 
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ASSOCIATED IN HELPING THE WORKING 


WITH THE MAN EARN MORE MONEY 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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The Purpose of this Department is to i 
sore reader in touch immediately with the newest 
uls for the home, office, farm, or person; 
rm offer, or seek, an unusual business opportunity, 
or to suggest a service that may be performed 
satisfactorily through correspondence. It will pay 
s housewife or business man equally well to read 
theso advertisements carefully. 


Rebewary 16th Classified Forms Close neceamne J 19th. 


AGEN TS & SALESMEN WANTED 


FASTEST SELLING NECESSITY ON MARKET. GOoD| 


PAY. ASTOUNDING BONUS. FINEST SELLING EQUIY- 


MENT. Lowest prices. Big demand. A repeater. No money | 


Or experience required. Business grows bigger steadily. Write 
today for first consideration. SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, 
Harrison & Throop, Dept. A-709, Chic ago. 


WANT DISTRIBUTING AGENT FOR HANSLICK, powdered 


hand soap; removes anything from hands: everybody a customer; 


sample free. SULAR PRODUCTS CO., D-2146 8. zroy, Chicago. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY —$100 WEEKLY SELLING 


BETTER QUALITY, ALL-WOOL, unilon-made-to-measure sults 
and topeoate at $24.50 and $31.50. Build big repeat business. 
Liberal bonus for producers. Large swatch samples FREE. 
W. Z. GIBSON, INC., 500 Throop, Dept. A- 409, Chicago. 


Wondertul Walopercie? Mouthpiece For Telephenes: gives 
seorecy in conversation. Every telephone user @ prospect. Betails 
$1.00. Liberal profits. Write for full selling proposition. Colytt 
Laboratories, Dept. M, 565 W. Washington BSt., Chicago, ill. 
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GET OUR FREE SAMPLE CASE—TOILET ARTICLES. 
FLAVORINGS AND SPECIALTIES. WONDERFULLY PROF. | 


ITABLE. LA DERMA CO,, . D, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
DO YOU WANT AGENTS AND SALESMEN TO SEtL 


store canvassing “proposition. These advertisers are getting them 
year in and year out, and there are thousands more for you 
among the readers of tho Munsey Magazines. Our Classified 
Service Bureau will gladly show you how to use this sec- 
tion most profitably and at the least cost. Write to- day to the 
Classified anata Munsey Combination, 280 B’way, New York. 
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HELP AND INSTRUCTION 


WANTED. MEN—WOMEN, t8—55. TO QUALIFY FOR 
GOVERNMENT POSITIONS, $95--$250 MONTH. Permanent. 
Write, INSTRUCTION BURBAU, Dept. 198, St. Louis, Mo. 


Men—Women, 18—50. Government Jobs. $105.00—$280.00 
month. Steady. Common education usually sufficient. 32 page | 


book with list positions—sample coaching—FREE. Write imme- | 


diately. FRANKLIN INSTITU TE. ‘Dept. T,-1, Rochester, WW; XX 
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AUTHORS— MAN USCRIPTS. 


“WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE COMPOSE 


MUSIC. OUR COMPOSER WROTE MANY SONG HITS. 
MONARCH MUSIC COMPANY, 236 ae 55TH ST. (NEAB 
BROADWAY), wtocalink 208, NEW ee 


MICHIGAN FARM LAN DS FOR SALE 


MONEY MADE IN MICHIGAN } POTATOES. $10 DOWN 
yee AND RBASY weet BUYS NEAR MAREETS, 


STORIES WANTED 


Big Demand for Photeplay and M and Magazine » Stories. We revise, | 


develop and copyright. Sell on commission. Established 1917. 
Booklet on request. UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO., 409 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., asia hand California, 
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TOBACCO 


TOBACCO HABIT BANISHED. NO MATTER HOW LONG 
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KRS, IBS NA? WRITE TODAY. SSWIGART & CO., 
M-1276, FIRS TIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO. _ | 


SIZE TIRES 
30x3 $2.28 
30x31-2 2.28 
32x31-2 2.76 


on U8. Fiak: Kelly rand 33x4 3.00 
other tires » ony © slightly osved— | 34x4 3.00 


customers report tremendous | 33x41-2 3.26 


— 35x41.2 3.60 
x4 * . 

! n te pert oe = 36x41-2 3.60 
eposit for enc ar | ; 
Sg IS owe a iat | 388 88 
e cher or stra aa 
You ron ef, oF stra i tlek in 36x5S 4.00 

buying from us. If for any | Slightty 


Used Balloon Tires | 
reason the tires ere not, eatte- SIZE TIRES TUBES 
them to us for refund. © | 20x4.40 $2.76 $1.26 

onnes wow 30x6.26 3.26 1.66 

‘0 30x6.77 3.26 1.76 
AMERICAN TIRE CO, 31x5.256 3.26 1.75 
1329 So. Michigan Bivd. | 32x6.00 3.60 1.86 
Dept. 740-B, 32x6.20 3.5690 1.86 


Chicago, Illinois. Other Balloon Size Tires, 83.50 


Ohe 
reatest Golter of 
All Time 


GEORGE TREVOR tells you all 
about this gifted athlete whose 
brilliant playing and keen sports- 
manship have won for him first 
place in the vast army of golfers. 
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In the | 
FEBRUARY 


UNS 


YOU HAVE BEEN A VICTIM. no matter how atrong your. 


craving, no matter in what form you use tobacco. there Is 
help for you. Just send postcard or letter for our Free Book, 
It explains everything. NSWBELL PHARMACAL CO., Dept, 
$45, See Station, t. Louls, Mo. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. BOOKLET FREE. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


BEST RESULTS. PROMPTNESS ASSURED, SEND D 

ING OB MODEL FOR ect AMINATION AND ADVICE. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, tS gd PATENT LAWYER, 
124 NINTH STREBT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAGAZINE 


On sale at all news-stands January /| 9th 


In anewering any advertisement on thie page ét ie desirable that you mention this magazine. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


OLLOW him through all the excitement of his chase 

{" of the counterfeit gang. See how a crafty operator 
" works. Telltale finger prints on the lamp stand in 
the murdered girl’s room! The detective’s cigarette case 
is handled by the unsuspecting gangster, and a great 
mystery issolved, Better than fiction. It’s true, every 
wordof it. Noobligation. Just send the couponand get— 


FREE! 


The Confidential Reports 
No. 38 Made to His Chicf 


, And the best part of it all isthis. It may open your eves 


to the great future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print 
expert. More men are needed right now. This school 
has taken men just like you and trained them for high 
official positions. This is the kind of work you would 
like. Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. 


Can you meet this test? 


Can you read and write? Are you ambitious? Would you 
give 30 minutes a day of your spare time preparing your- 
self for this profession? Would you like a life of excite. 
ment, thrilling adventures and high pay? Answer “yes” 
and I'll show you how to attain all this. 

Send the coupon and I'll send the Free Reports—also a 
wonderful illustrated book telling of the future awaiting 
you as a2 Finger Print Expert. 


| . T. G. COOKE, Pres. 
_ UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
4920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 21-43 Chicago, Ill. 


University of Applied Science 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 321-41. Chicago, fit. 


Gentlemen: — Without any obligation whatever, send me the 
Reports of Operstor No. 38, also your {Jlustrated Free Book op 
Finger Prints and your low prices and Easy Terms Offer. 
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In Gnewering any advertisement en thie page ti ie desirable that you mention this magazine. 


| 
| those I. C. 5. coupons right away. 
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* Four Raises in 
Two Years” 


“Awp it hasn't been hard to get them, either. Why, it 
scems only yesterday that I was wondering if I would 
| ever make as much as $45 a week. And now I'm 
making $75. 

‘Tom Dawson was speaking about it today. ‘Gee,’ he 
said, ‘I wish I had started studying with the IE. C, S. 
when you did. Here I am plugging away at the same 
old job and the same old salary while you've gone "way 
up. I bet you’re making twice as much as I am. And 
to think that two years ago we were working side by side.’ 

“I told him it wasn't too late if he would only make 
the start and he said he was going to send in one of 


“T hope he does, because an I. C. S. course is the very 
thing he needs to get out of the rut. I wouldn’t be 
making anywhere near $75 a week if I hadn't started 
to study just when I did.” 


How much longer ere you going to wait before you take the step 
that will bring you advancement and more money? ‘To carn more 
you've got to learn more. And to learn more you’ve got to study 
in that hour after supper that most men throw away. 

One hour a day, spent with the International Correspondence 
Schools in the quiet of your own home, will prepare you for the 
tentang 7 you want in the work you Tike best. Put it up to us te 
prove it. 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


| 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

“The Universal University” 

Box 2242-0, Scranton, Penna, 

| Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your book- 
let, “‘Who Wins and Why,’’ and full particulars about the subject 
| before which I have marked X in the list below: 

: BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

| (Business Management Salesmanship 

Advertising 

Business Correspondence 

Show Card and Sign Lettering 
iStenography and Typing 


‘JIndustrial Management 

{jPersonnel Management 
Traffic Management? 

[jAccounting and C. P. A. 


Coaching .- English  () Civil Service 
Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Hookkeeping — Common Schoo) Subjects 

| Secretarial Work J High School Subjects 
[}Spanish © French LJiliustrating [() Cartooning 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


_} Electrical Engineering “] Architect 

_| Electric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 

| |Mechanical Engineer iContractor and Bullder 

Mechanical Draftsman [Architectural Draftsman 

|} Machine Shop Practice jSConcrete Builder 

|} Railroad Positions _j Structural Encineer 

Lj Gas Engine Operating JChemistry _[) Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer €) Mining }) Automobile Work 

| jSurveying and Mapping {|} Airplane Enginés 


LJPlumbing and Heating Agriculture () Navigation 

} Steam Engineering Mathematics adio 
PR GIT... cance ncdvends secu sddnch ascnecddatdneceees 60bebanecctecacaucageccanpbeenectense ore foe 
Siveet- ACITORR |. | cu co-ccscaccungdesansedveeceaneescesuiaabal ahnscscooebepensesednascancodes seccese 
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OCCUPAtiON......,.rrcevesorssrensaszeanesscoss FalasebaphacancTocknacktavsobn ae VEE Sa onc ereaialtd 
Persone residing in Conada should acnd thie coupon to the Jnterne- 


tionel Correspondence School: Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canade 
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The Black yee 


Madame Storey finds only too worthy an opponent in Dr. 
Touchon, malignant wizard of psychology, as power- 
ful and ruthless a mind as she had ever fought 


By HULBERT FOOTNER 
Author of ‘‘ The Murder at Fernhurst,’’ 
**I¢ Never Got Into the Papers,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER I 


CLEVER BLACKMAIL, 


HE long envelope inclosed some- 
thing crisp and firm that 1mme- 
diately stggested bank notes. 
Mme. Storey has taught me to no- 
tice such things. The messenger who 
brought it required a receipt in Mme. 
Storey’s own hand. After I had hand- 
ed him his receipt and returned to my 
employer’s room I saw the bills scat- 


tered on her desk—five smooth, fresh . 


orange-backed engravings direct from 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the prettiest 
pictures on earth. 

They were thousand- dollar bills, the 
first I had ever seen. Those five scraps 


. ea 


of paper were equivalent to a trip 
around the world, a high-powered car, 
or any delightful folly that one might 
dream about. To me it was a lot of 
money. 

Mme. Storey was reading the letter 
which had accompanied it. Seeing me 
goggle at the money, she said airily’: 
“ That’s only our retaining fee, Bella. 
There is ten times as much in this case, 
if we can pull it off, besides an unlimit- 
ed expense account.” 

I waited in no little eagerness to 
hear more. When she had finished the 
letter she handed it over without com- 
ment and, taking a cigarette, leaned 
back in her chair and puffed a cloud of 
smoke thoughtfully toward the ceiling. 
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THE BLACK ACE, 


From this I gathered that we were like- 
ly to take the case. I read: 


DraR MME. STOREY: 

I am sending you five thousand dol- 
lars, in the hope of enlisting your serv- 
ices in a cause which is not only very 
near my heart, but which would, if 
prosecuted to a successful conclusion, 
confer a benefit on the entire commu- 
nity. I wish, for reasons which will be 
apparent to you as you read, to remain 
anonymous in the affair, therefore I 
send the money in cash. The truth is, I 
cannot bear to expose my wounds to 
the public gaze. 

In brief, here is my proposition. [| 
will pay you fifty thousand dollars, if 
you can put Dr. Jacmer Touchon be- 
hind prison bars. In addition, you may 
draw on_me without reserve for all le- 
citimate expenses im connection with 
the case. The Duane National Bank 
will act as my disbursing agent. 
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With an awful groan, another body fell into the room 


This scoundrel calls himself a 
“ nsycho-synthetist ” or “ soul-builder,” 
and seeks his victims among well-to-do 
women. Psycho-synthesis, examined 
coldly, appears to be a blend of all the 
fakes one ever heard of, but the doctor 
is an extraordinarily plausible and per- 
suasive practitioner. He appears to pos- 
sess a superior mind, which of course 
renders him all the more dangerous. 

I can describe to you his method of 
procedure in one case, but can furnish 
no proof without exposing my identity. 
It is up to you to get the proof. One 
who was dear to me consulted Dr, 
Touchon in respect to an unfortunate 
mental condition. He told her that 
her trouble arose from harboring evil 
thoughts, and that if she would relieve 
herself of such thoughts he could un- 
dertake a cure. 
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Well, I suppose every one harbors 
some evil thoughts. If one keeps them 
to one’s self they can do no harm. 
But no one would like to see them 
broadcasted. ‘This person told her 
thoughts, believing that she was con- 
fiding them solely to the doctor's pri- 
vate car. ! 

For several weeks she regularly vis- 
ited his ofhce for consultations. His fee 
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was one hundred dollars for half an 
hour’s treatment. This figures out rath- 


er handsomely for a day’s work, you — 


will agree, but still the greedy doctor 
was not satisfied. His patient finally 
began to suspect he was a fraud, and 
she ceased going to his office. 

Some little time afterward he sent 
for her to come to him, and told her, 
in seeming distress, that a part of his 
records had been stolen from him, in- 
cluding the record of her case. This 
was the first time she knew there was a 
record of it. He excused himself by 
saying that it was necessary for him to 
have a record to study, and confessed 
that while she was confiding her 
thoughts to him there had been a clerk 
concealed within hearing, who had 
taken it all down. 

Observe the man’s fiendish clever- 
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ness. He told her that he felt it his 
duty to let her know that the record 
had been stolen, but that she need not 
be under the slightest apprehension 
concerning it, because there was noth- 
ing on the card to identify it as her case 
to anybody but himself. 

This was all bunkum, of course. 
Within a short time the unfortunate 
woman received a communication, os- 
tensibly from another quarter, demand- 
ing a large sum of money if she wished 
to keep her confessions out of the tab- 
loids. 

She paid. She went on paying until 
she died. Before she died she told me 
the whole story, and the wicked 
thoughts were not so wicked after all. 
That is the pity of it. The scoundrel 
had worked on a. nervous woman's 
fears. There is no doubt but that worry 
over this affair hastened her end. 

There, my dear Mme. Storey, is your 
case. I have restrained myself as far 
as possible, because I don’t want to in- 
flict,:my private feelings on you. [ wish 
that I might come out into the open, so 
that we could work together, but I 
could not bear it if even so much as 
a hint of what I have been through 
should become public property. 

You may acknowledge this letter 
through the bank. You will learn there 
that your financial support is assured. 
If you don’t want the case, you will 
hand them back the money, but I trust 
that will not happen. For if you won't 
take it, I fear there will be nothing for 
me to do but to go out and shoot the 

- scoundrel. 

Pray accept my felicitations for the 
good work you have done in other di- 
rections. I always find you on the side 
of the right. 

Yours sincerely, 
An ADMIRER. 


r“tils contents of this letter in- 

f spired me with a vague disquiet. 

3 ‘‘T hate blackmail cases,” I said 
involuntarily. “It’s like digging in 
pitch.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Mme. Storey. 
“But you must admit this has in- 
triguing possibilities.” * 

“We have plenty of other work,” 
[ said. 

“Ves” she replied, “ but we could 
take this on quite easily. 
Craigin is convicted and sentenced. 
The decks are cleared of that mess.” 
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“And now you're calmly consider- 
ing dumping a worse mess upon them,” 
I said. 

“Well, that’s our particular job,” 
she said, laughing; “cleaning up 
messes.” 

I sighed. I saw she was going to 
take it. | had a strong premonition of 
evil, but it would have been useless to 
speak of it. 1 reread the letter. “ One 
who was dear to me,” I quoted mus- 
ingly. | 
“Wife is suggested,” said Mme. 
Storey. | 

“We could look up the wives of 
rich men who have died lately,’ I 
said. 

“Oh,” said my mistress, “if I find 
the facts as stated, and if the money 
is all right, I’m not going to bother 
with trying to explore the anonymity 
of our client. His reasons for wishing 
to keep himself in the dark are perfect- 
ly natural.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, going 
over the letter. ‘ To pretend that his 
records were stolen, then to have the 
demand for blackmail seem to come 
from another source! What infernal 
cleverness!” 

“Ah! We would be up against a 
very superior antagonist here!” said 
Mme. Storey. ‘ One hears about Dr. 
Jacmer Touchon on every side. He 
seems to be the inventor of psycho- 
synthesis. It is the latest craze, Psycho- 
analysis is becoming a little out of 
fashion, you understand; everybody 
who has the price has been psycho- 
analyzed by this time, and Dr. 
Touchon catches them on the rebound, 
by going psycho-analysis one better. 

“* Soul-building’! Who could re- 
sist it? The phrase was an inspira- 
tion. He must be coining money. But 
I never suspected that blackmailing 
was a by-product of the institution. 
He really ought to have stopped with 
psycho-synthesis.” 

She arose and began to pace the 
long room with very bright eyes. 
“Vears ago I used to know Jacmer 
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Touchon,” she went on. “He was 
professor of psychology in my univer- 
sity. He had written several books on 
the subject, which I, as a budding psy- 
chologist, was bound to read. Very 
good books, too. In fact, he had an 
international reputation. 

‘ Unfortunately he began to take too 
warm a personal interest in one of his 
students, who shall be nameless. There 
was a scene, and I was forced to cut 
his lectures, much as I enjoyed them. 
Later he resigned his chair, and I heard 
no more of him. Now he turns up as a 
psycho-synthetist. I suppose he found 
that pure science never pulled down 
the big rewards, and so turned crooked. 
What a strange turn of fortune! Bella, 
this man was my master in psychology. 
I foresee that we are going to have the 
fight of our lives!” 

Alas! I am not cast in the heroic 
mold like my beautiful mistress, and 
{ was filled with a wretched anxiety. 
By an exceptionally brilliant piece of 
work she had just succeeded in con- 
victing the notorious Barney Craigin 
of murder. She was at the very sum- 
mit of her fame. 

She had everything to lose and noth- 
ing to gain by embarking on such an 
adventure. 

“ Hadn’t you better call up the bank 
first?” I suggested dryly. 

“To be sure!’ she said, returning 
to her desk and taking down the re- 
ceiver. 

To make a long story short, the 
Duane National confirmed the con- 
tents of our letter. The sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars had been put 


“in the hands of the bank to be paid to 


Mime. Storey’s order upon the submis- 
sion of vouchers of expenses. The 
bank claimed not to know the name 
of théir client. The business had been 
effected through a prominent attorney, 
who likewise claimed to be ignorant of 
his principal’s identity. | 

However, the president of the bank, 
an acquaintance of Mme. Storey’s, as- 
sured her that the money was there. 


An officer of the bank was to pass on 
the correctness of the vouchers. 

“That appears to be all right,” said 
Mme. Storey. ‘ You may notify your 
client—-I assume you have the means 
of doing so—that I will take the case.” 

When she had hung up, I asked, 
somewhat stiffly I suspect: ‘‘ What will 
be vour first move?” 

“ Obviously,” she said, with a pro- 
voking smile, “you must go to Dr. 
Touchon as a prospective patient. He 
is a neighbor of ours. His place is in 
the Westmoreland apartments, cater- 
cornered across the square.” 

My heart sank. “ But you know,” I 
said helplessly, “I have no natural 
talent for impersonation.” 

“You may have no natural talent,” 
she retorted, “but you have brains, 
which is more important. I can’t go 
myself, because he knows me: and 
there is no other woman I could trust 
on so important and so difficult an as- 
signment.”’ 


I continued to make feeble objec-. 


tions, but she went on as if the mat- 
ter were settled. “‘ You must be pro- 
vided with an absolutely water-tight 
character. And you must have a story 
to tell that will bear the closest exami- 
nation. Naturally, the doctor will 
have vou looked up before he commits 
himself to anything. | 

“T have it!” she cried in elation. 
“You shall masquerade as Mrs. Syl- 
vanus I<nsor, that poor woman who 
comes to me for treatments. She will 
give her permission. Her husband is 
& prosperous manufacturer of Detroit, 
and she’s supposed to be traveling in 
Ixurope, while she remains quietly in 
New York under my care. Such a 
story would bear investigation as far 
as Dr. Touchon would care to go. He 
would be delighted to get such a pa- 
tient. I'll make you up to resemble 
Mrs. Ensor as far as I am able.” 

“ She looks like a walking corpse!” 
I objected. 

Mme. Storey laughed at my expres- 
sion of offended vanity. “So much 
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“A fit subject 
for the psycho-synthetist !”” 


CHAPTER II. 
DR. TOUCHON’'S EYES. 


HIS Mrs. Ensor was an unfortu- 

nate woman who believed that 

she had promptings to kill her 
husband. Hers was one of those ob- 
scure borderline. cases; she was not 
mad, she only thought she was. Hav- 
ing tried everything else, she had 
come to New York to put herself in 
Mme. Storey’s. hands for  psycho- 
logical treatment. 

She already seemed better. She 
lived very quietly with her maid in a 
small hotel near our office, and came 
in three mornings a week for treat- 
ments. Meanwhiie, in order to save 
the feelings of her family, it had been 
given out at home that she was trav- 
eling in Europe. 

As all this was exactly what I need- 
ed, I took over her history, her char- 
acter, and her symptoms entire, which 
saved a lot of invention. She very 
willingly gave her permission. Mme. 
Storey, a past mistress in the art of 
make-up, experimented in making me 
resemble her. Mrs. Ensor was in her 
early thirties, but looked ten or twelve 
years older, with a strange dead-leat 
complexion and circles almost black 
under her eyes. 

It was perfectly easy for me to as- 
stime her harassed and tormented air, 
because, goodness knows, I felt just 
like that at the prospect of bearding 
the terrible Dr. ‘Touchon in his den. 

Mrs. Ensor, who was wealthy, 
dressed in a very smart, plain style 
that made an odd contrast with her 
haggard face. All in all, it was a rath- 
er conspicuous make-up, but Mme. 
Storey considered that there was safe- 
ty in its very boldness. 

On the third day my clothes came 
home from the makers. |] went to 
Mme. Storey’s house to dress and 


make up. JI had a smart tailored en- 
semble of black messaline with coat to 
match, and a close-fitting black hat 
that completely covered my red hair. 

In a mirror I was absolutely unrec- 
ognizable to myself. It made me shiver 
to see myself looking so exactly like 
what I was supposed to be—the smart 
woman of the world who had every- 
thing to live for, but who, poor soul, 
had lost her grip on life. It was just 
the thing to make a fake doctor’s 
mouth water. 

Mme. Storey lent me her Grace to 
play the part of my maid. When our 
smart luggage was packed—it all bore 
the labels of expensive foreign hotels 
—we drove to the Vandemeer Hotel, 
and engaged an expensive suite, reg- 
istering as Mrs. Sylvanus Ensor and 
maid, Detroit. 

I called up Dr. Touchon’s office and 
was given an appointment for the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The Westmoreland was the first of 
the great apartment houses to be built 
on Gramercy Park. It is old now, but 
has managed to maintain its suprem- 
acy among the new buildings. Its air 
of old-fashioned magnificence was well 
calculated to inspire confidence in those 
who sought the doctor’s advice. He 
had the ground floor apartment on the 
corner. It must have comprised twelve 
or fourteen rooms. 

His door was opened by a gentle 
old man with an innocent and disarm- 
ing smile. Again the doctor showed 
his astuteness in choosing such a one 
for his servant. I was shown into a 
small reception room. From sounds 
that reached me through the closed 
door, 1 gathered that there were sev- 
eral such waiting rooms, so that the 
patients need never meet. 

In due course the old servant re- 
turned to say that the doctor was ready 
to see me. I followed him with a fast 
beating heart. The consultation room 
was an immense and lofty chamber, 
with a row of tall windows looking out 
on the park. 
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It had dark crimson walls covered 
with fine paintings in elaborate frames, 
superb Oriental rugs, and a quantity 
of heavy carved furniture. The subtle 
psychological effect conveyed by this 
conservative splendor was that the doc- 
tor had been established at the head of 
his profession for a long time past. 

The instant I caught sight of the 
master of the room I[ recognized his 
unique power, and my heart failed me. 
How was I to cope with such a man? 
There was nothing of the greasy and 
overeager charlatan about Jacmer 
Touchon. His professional manner 
was first class. He waited for me in 
cool dignity, bowed with assurance, 
and waved me to a seat. 

A handsome, stalwart, dark man in 
the prime of his vigor—if anything, he 
was too handsome; there was a certain 
luscious Oriental quality in his fleshly 
features and full, beaming dark eye. 
Yet, I imagine many women like that. 
Perhaps it was not of the Orient so 
much as the Renaissance; cruel, clever, 
and sensual. In one’s mind one saw him 
decked out superbly in doublet and 
hose at the court of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent. 


LL the other doctors I have ever 

*~ consulted took care to seat their 

' patients facing the light,’ but 
Dr. ‘Touchon’s method was the re- 
verse. The important thing was that 
you should see fim, you understand. 
When he sat down with the light from 
the windows falling in his eyes I re- 
ceived an impression of power that 
made me feel weak. 

I can scarcely describe those strange 
eyes. They seemed to burn with chang- 
ing flames. They were so dark in color 
one could scarcely tell where pupil end- 
ed and iris began. 

Suddenly I perceived that the pupil 
was widely distended, almost filling the 
iris. Was it that which gave him his 
look of insane power? At a later mo- 
ment I noticed that the pupil had con- 
tracted until it was not much larger 


than a pin head. It struck a feeling of 
dread into me; I struggled hard against 
my feeling of weakness. 

‘“ You wish to consult me?” he asked 
in a velvety voice. 

It had a hypnotic quality that went 
with the eyes. 

I nodded silently. 

“ It is only fair to tell you,” he said, 
“that my fee for the first consultation 
is five hundred dollars; one hundred 
for subsequent treatments.” 

“I am prepared to pay it,” I mur- 
mured. 

“Did your physician send you to 
me?” he asked. 

What superb effrontery! 

“No,” I said; “a friend recom- 
mended you to me—a Mrs. Wilkinson, 
of Detroit.” 

“I don’t seem to remember the 
name,” he said with cold courtesy. 

I shivered internally under his loolx 
of suspicion. “ She was not a patient 
of yours,’ I said hurriedly. “It was 
a friend of hers who was benefited by 
your treatments. I don’t know the 
friend’s name.” 

Apparently he was satisfied. “ How 
much have you been told about my 
methods?” he asked. 

“ Searcely anything,” I said. “ Only 
that it was a sort of improved psycho- 
analysis.” 

He raised his hand with a look of 
pretended horror. What an actor the 
man was! Though I knew he was act- 
ing, he was able to prevail upon me. 

“Oh, no! no!” he cried. “ There 
is no relation between psycho-anaiysis 
and psycho-synthesis; they are the 
exact opposites of one another. Psycho- 
analysis, with its emphasis upon the 
basest impulses of human nature, 
destroys the soul! Fortunately it is 
rapidly becoming discredited.” Here 
he quoted a number of impressive- 
sounding authorities. 

“Whereas psycho-synthesis ”—h i s 
voice became positively tender when 
he spoke the word—*“ builds the soul 
and makes it strong! Do not be mis- 
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led by the similarity of terms, my dear 
lady; there is the same difference be- 
tween the two methods as there 1s be- 
tween the words destructive and con- 
structive !”’ 


When I write it down it sounds hol-— 


low enough. I can give vou no idea of 
how convincingly it came out in his 
mellow and velvety voice. He was so 
utterly sure of his power over women! 

“You are giving me hope,” | mur- 
mured. 

“ What is your particular trouble?” 
he asked sympathetically. 

“Iam going mad!’ [ said in Mrs. 
Ensor’s husky, despairing tones. “ At 
least I—think I am. Oh, it is worse 
than actually going mad. For mad 
people, they say, are happy!” 

He nodded understandingly. ** What 
makes you think you are not normal?” 

“ Half the time I don’t know what 
Um doing!’ I cried in seeming despair. 
I had rehearsed this over and over. “I 
suddenly come to, and find myself ina 
place without the least recollection of 
how I got there.” 

“What is it that fills your mind to 
the exclusion of your surroundings?” 

“Terrible, terrible things,” I mur- 
mured, hanging my head. 

‘Look at me, Mrs. Ensor,” he 
purred in his velvety voice. “ Lose 
yourself in my eyes. Yield yourself 
freely, Let everything come out!” 


I lose myself in him, and at the 

same time keep my wits about me? 
For the first time I realized the full dif- 
ficulty of the part I had to play. And 
I had to look forward to playing it 
over and over. I had to lead him on 
through psycho-synthesis to blackmail. 
“T can’t! I can’t!” [ murmured. 

“ How else can I cure you?” he said 
gently. And then, in a soit peremp- 
tory tone: “ Look at me!” 

It had to be done. Slowly I raised 
my eyes to his, It was a dreadful ex- 
perience. Dark lightnings seemed to 
shoot through and through me, blot- 


P LAIN terror filled me. How could 


ting everything out, striking down my 
personality. Secretly, while I allowed 
my eyes to submit to his, I was resist- 
ing him with all my might. It was 
like a creeping paralysis. I could feel 
the fine drops of sweat springing out 
on my face. The advantage was all 
with him. Eyes, when you probe into 


them as deeply as that, cannot lie. He 


knew I was resisting him still. 

“ Relax. Relax. Relax,” he purred. 

I sighed deeply to persuade him that 
I was obeying. In order to help resist 
the terrible desire to let everything go 
at the command of those eyes, I fixed 
my mind on nursery rimes, repeating 
them over and over. How can I go 
through with this for twenty visits? I 
thought in despair. 

“ What are these terrible things that 
torment your” he asked softly. 

I used the question as an excuse to 
cover my face with my hands. “ Some- 
thing urges me to kill my husband,” I 
murmured, as I had heard Mrs. Ensor 
do. “Yet I love him, too. This 
temptation is always with me. I have 
no peace!” 

Now I can read eyes too, and, astute 
as he was, I saw between my fingers a 
certain complacency appear in his eyes 
when I said this. He thought he was 
going to find an easy victim in me, 
“Poor lady! Poor lady!” he mur- 
mured sympathetically; then, very 
casually: ““ Have you any reason to 
make away with him?” 

“None whatever!” I wailed. “ He 
is the best of husbands!’ 

“You are not quite frank with me 
now, he said reproachfully. “‘ You 
must have some reason, or think that 
you have.” 

“No reason except that he is so good 
to me,” I said. I had got this from Mrs. 
Ensor also. I was very thankful I 


had this ready-made case to draw on, | 


for I was sure I would never have been 
able to make up anything that would 
have withstood the scrutiny of those 
terrible eyes. “It is his very good- 
ness which drives me so wild,” I added. 
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“That feeling is perfectly under- 
standable to a psychologist,’ he said 
with a judicial air. “To use a slang 
phrase, you have got yourself in 
wrong, Mrs. Ensor. It is this wrong- 
ness in you that is outraged by your 
husband’s rightness. With your co- 
operation I will remove the wrongness, 
and you will be as happy as ever you 
were.” 

“ Oh, if you could!’ I said, clasping 
my hands. “ You might ask me any- 
thing! Anything!” 

“But mind, I said with your co- 
operation,” he warned me. “J ama 
surgeon of souls. You must bare your 
soul to me before I can operate.” 

This was exactly in line with what 
we had been told respecting his 
methods; everything was going well so 
far. JI even had a little feeling of 
triumph that, clever as he was, I was 
fooling him successfully. I started 
telling him the wicked thoughts I had 
so carefully rehearsed, and he listened 
attentively. 

On my right hand as I sat with my 
back to the windows, there was an 
arched opening closed with handsome 
tapestry portieres. Behind those por- 
tiéres [ made no doubt there was a 
clerk taking down everything I said. 
But though things seemed to be going 
all right, I was still terrified. Dr. 
Touchon leaned toward me across the 
corner of his desk, his dark eyes now 
mantling with flame, now growing dull 
again. It was like making friends with 
a boa constrictor. Repeated shudders 
went through me. It was well that | 
was supposed to be half crazy. 


rf WE asked me innumerable questions 
"ff dealing with the relations be- 
tween my supposed husband and 
myself. IJ had to think fast in order to 
answer them readily. Finally he asked 
carelessly : 
‘What sort of razor does your hus- 
band shave with, Mrs. Ensor ?” 
I gaped at him. “ A—a_ safety 
razor,’ 1 stammered. 


“That is very important,” he said 
oracularly. “How often does he 
shave?” 

A horrible suspicion occurred to me 
that this ridiculous question was a 
trap, and I seemed to fall through 
space. “What has that got to do—” 
I started to ask. 

He shut me off with a peremptory 
wag of his hand. “ Please answer the 
question,” he said. “If I stopped to 
explain my reasons for everything we 
should never get anywhere.” 

The absurd question stumped me. 
Never having had any brothers, I am 
not familiar with the domestic habits 
of men. “I—lI never noticed,” I 
stammered. 

He passed right on to something else, 
and I could not be sure if any damage 
had been done. I still had that hor- 
rible sinking feeling. I would not 
give up. I went on confessing to the 
most outrageous thoughts. I wept and 
raved and accused myself, just as I had 
heard Mrs. Ensor do. 

He listened with every outward ap- 
pearance of sympathy, but deep in his 
eyes I imagined that I saw a flicker of 
cold, amused contempt. It suggested 
that he was enjoying the spectacle of 
the genuine terror that was lending so 
much effect to my pretended ravings. 
But I could not be sure. I felt as 
helpless as a wave flinging itself 
against a cliff. -Finally, with a glance 
at his little desk clock, he remarked 
deprecatingly : 

““I am sorry, but there is another 
patient waiting.” 

“When shall I come again?” [| 
faltered. 

“It will not be necessary for you to 
come again,’ he said in a voice of per- 
fect courtesy; but now he no longer 
troubled to hide the amused contempt 
in his eyes. “ There is nothing the 
matter with you, Mrs. Ensor. Go 
home to your husband, and tell him you 
feel like killing him. It will clear the 
air!” 

He was jeering at me! I had failed! 
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: Tears of bitter mortification sprang to would have been fatal to allow him to 
x my eyes. It was such a little thing to discover who Lwas. Grace and I were 
have tripped one up! And after all forced to travel all the way out to 
the mental agony I had been through in Detroit on one limited train, and back 
order to bring myself up to the sticking on another in order to shake off) pos- 
point! I fumbled blindly with my _ sible espionage. 
2 pocketbook, supposing that I would I pass over the painful interview 
have to pay him anyhow. with my mistress that took place on my 
“Put up your purse,” he said with return. With her customary kindness 
a wave of his hand, “I only accept she made light of my failure. 
pay from those whom I am able to “Tt was really my fault, Bella,” she 
aid.’ He bowed me out with indescrib- said. “ I asked the impossible of you. 
able courteous insolence. “So niceto ‘There is one thing that cannot he 
have seen you, Mrs. Ensor. We've had camouflaged, and that is common sense. 
a nice talk, anyhow. Be sure to look Anybody who looked in your eyes 
me up when you are next in town. could see you were no fool.” 
Good morning. Good morning.” I took what comfort I could from 
I became aware of the fact that the that. 
old servant had entered, and was ‘“ Moreover, I underrated our friend 
shepherding me out of the room, Jac- the doctor,” she went on dryly. “IJ 
mer Touchon’s final smile and wave of had forgotten his personal charms— 
the hand was truly devilish. Ah, I until I was reminded of them yester- 
could have shot him for it. My eyes day.” 
were overflowing now with tears of “Where did vou see him?” I eagerly 
bitter, bitter chagrin. I had failed— asked. 
utterly! What was | to say to my mis- “Oh, I picked him up out in the 
= tress? Square,” she said merrily. “1 was 
> The old man observed my distress. giving Giannino an airing.” 
rT 9 ° ’ $9:-4.-: a5 | rXs ae ee , a ’ f, Melee Ye 
Don’t grieve, ma’am,” he murmured. Giannino is Mme. Storey’s black ape, 
“ Al] is hound to come right if your a little beast I have not much love for. 
: case is in the doctor’s hands.” He is one of her pet vanities. I must 
1 stared at him in an astonishment confess that the ugly little creature 
that checked my tears. But his sym- makes an extremely effective foil as he 
pathy was perfectly genuine. The old sits in the crook of her arm in his 
man actually believed in the scoundrel green jacket and cap trimmed with 
for whom he worked. Well, the world tiny golden bells. 
was full of innocent souls! I perceived ‘Picked him up!” I said aghast. 
that this was exactly the sort of person “ Giannino was only an excuse,” she 
“= that Jacmer Touchon would choose to said, and there was a touch of grimness 
have about him. It would be good for in her humor. “ The truth is, I went 
business! out especially to renew my acquaint- 
ance with the doctor. Like many 
another precious scoundrel, he has his 
CHAPTER IIL little softnesses. He comes into the 
ag Square every day with a pocketful of 
SPOR TES TEE She crumbs to feed the birds.” 
QUICKLY realized that the situa- “ All pretense!” I said indignantly. 
- tion implied something more serious “Very likely!” 
than my personal humiliation. If “What happened?” I asked eagerly. 
Jacmer Touchon’s suspicions had been “T was sitting on a.bench,” she said, 
: actively aroused, he would have me “and Giannino was standing up, fac- 
: followed when I left his place. It ing me, pulling on his chain and argu- 
Vr ee ae nee : a 
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ing with me. Along comes Dr. Tou- 
chon; very handsome man, eh, Bella?” 

T shivered at the recollection of those 
good looks.’ 

“ He stood there smiling at Giannino 
and me,” she went on, “and we smiled 
back. But Giannino’s smile was hardly 
friendly. In fact he showed his teeth 
at the doctor.” 

“His instinct was sound there,” I 
said. 

“*How human!’ said the doctor. 
*Oh, quite!’ I said. ‘ He is trying to 
persuade me to unhook the chain so 
he can climb into the elm tree, and | 
won't do it because the last time he 
climbed a tree I had to hire a man to 
bring him down. He bit the man and 
[ had to pay damages besides.’ The 
doctor laughed heartily and persuaded 
me to give Giannino another chance. 
So I released him; he climbed into the 
tree, and the doctor sat down beside 
me. He had recognized me by this 
time.” 

“What did you talk about?” I asked. 

“We exchanged compliments,’’ she 
said, with her somewhat grim smile. 
“I told the doctor that his books on 
psychology still occupied the first place 
in my library, and he told me how in- 
terested he had been in following my 
recent career in the newspapers. In 
short, we laid the foundation of a 
beautiful friendship.” 

“But how can you keep it up, under 
the circumstances?” 

“T can keep it up as long as he can,” 
she replied enigmatically. ‘ He's com- 
ing here to call some day soon,” she 
added. 

“Good Heavens!” I said in some 
agitation. ‘“‘ Suppose he identifies me 
as his caller of the other day?” 

“T cannot see that it will make much 
difference if he does,” said Mme. 
Storey with the utmost coolness. 
*‘ Clever as he is, he must soon find out 
that we are after him, if he does not 
know it already. I am counting on it. 
If I read him aright, it would exactly 
suit his sardonic humor to come here 


and make believe to be friends, while 
he twitted us with subtle insolence. 
“So be it. It would exactly suit 
my humor to have him here where I 
can watch him; he may prove to be a 
little too clever for his own good. 
Something tells me that we shall get 
him in the end through overconfidence 


_ in his own powers. Meanwhile it will 


be excellent comedy.” 

I looked at her in dismay. It will be 
terrible comedy, I thought. Mme. 
Storey’s eyes were bright, and her lips 
firm. I knew that look. She and 
Jacmer Touchon would be worthily 
matched; the contest between them 
would be like the play of finely term- 
pered rapiers. But, unfortunately, I 
had not the spirit to appreciate it. I 
had to confess to myself that I be- 
longed to a lower order of beings. [ 
wondered how I would ever be able to 
live through such dangerous scenes. 


RA AME. STOREY picks up her 
operators in the unlikeliest 
_ places. For her chief helper in 
this case she chose a young man whom 
I shall call Basil Thorne. He was one 
of the best known of our younger 
character actors, a delightful fellow: 
attractive, clever and humorous. He 
jumped at Mme. Storey’s offer partly 
because of the spice of adventure he 
saw in the affair, and partly because he 
was out of engagement. He had long 
been an admirer of my mistress, de- 
voted, hopeless, yet whimsical. His re- 
ports now began to come in. TI shall 
quote from the most significant of 
them. 

In order to explain certain ref- 
erences in his reports, I should state 
that Gramercy Park, on whicly our of- 
fices faced, and also the luxurious 
apartment of Jacmer Touchon, is not a 
“ park ” in the usual sense of the word, 
but only a small city square. It is the 
last of the private squares, that is to 
say, it is surrounded by an iron fence 
with locked gates. The people who 
live upon the park have keys, and no 
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others are admitted. Our offices were 
on the south side, and Dr. Touchon’s 
place on the east. 


REPORT NO. 3. 


My Scotty, McGillicuddy, gives me 
a good excuse to be seen walk- 
ing around outside the railing at all 
hours. Ihave done miles to-day. Me- 
Gillicuddy enjoys it. When we become 
tired I go inside the park and sit down, 
but always within sight of the entrance 
to the Westmoreland. 

J. T. comes into the park every 
afternoon, and feeds the birds ostenta- 
tiously. 

He also tried to get the kids to 
eather around him so that he can tell 
them a story @ la patriarch, but the 
little beggars know their onions; won't 
go within fifty yards of him. 

I have scraped a passing acquaint- 
ance with J. T. I shan’t attempt to 
carry it any farther. My object was 
merely to get an opportunity to tell him 
I was an actor out of work, in order to 
account for my endless loafing around 
the park. But nobody ever seems to 
take a suspicion of happy-go-lucky me. 
My smile is my fortune. It never oc- 
curs to anybody that a man can smile 
and smile and be a detective still. 

Among the various people who enter 
and leave the Westmoreland, one can 
generally pick out J. T.’s patients by 
their style: rich, fat and discontented. 
I have succeeded in identifying three 
of his patients, and will get the names 
of others from time to time. These 
three are all the wives of prominent 
men: Mrs. George J. Julian; Mrs. 
Joseph Marine; Mrs. Carter Treves. 

BASIL, 


Report No. 7. 


At last I am able to report a bit of 
real progress. Last night as 1 was 
watching J. T.’s windows from the 
pavement outside, the lights of his liv- 
ing room were switched off, switched 
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on and switched off again. I thought 


nothing of this at the time. It was just 
as if somebody had forgotten some- 
thing in leaving the room and had 
switched on the lights again. 

But to-night the same thing hap- 
pened again at about the same time, 
and after the lights were off I noticed 
that one of the blinds of the room was 
drawn up. Only one, mark. So I got 
the notion that some kind of signaling 
was going on. 

The sills of the windows were about 
tour feet above my head as I stood on 
the sidewalk, and I could see nothing 
from there. Nor could I see anything 
from the park. This was about eleven 
o'clock, and there was no one in that 
part of the park. I climbed a tree to get 
sufficient elevation to see over the fence 
and into J. T.’s room. 

You can imagine my excitement 
when | saw the blink of a tiny light 
deep in J. T.’s room. It was so small 
it took me several minutes to pick it up, 
but you could see it plainly, once you 
knew it was there. Flashes iong and 
short, evidently sending a message ac- 
cording to code. JI don’t know the 
Morse code, but they would scarcely 
risk that anyway. It was probably a 
code of their own. | Z 

It took me a long time to pick up the 
answering signal, but I got it at Jast. 
It came from a third story window on 
the west side of the park. The whole 
business is very ingeniously contrived. 
Both signals must be sent from far 
back in the room, and so directed that 
they can only be seen in the windows 
for which they are intended. 

From the fact that the windows are 
on different levels, I figure that J. T. 
must send his while sitting on the floors, 
while his friend across the park sends 
back from a stepladder. To-morrow 


night 1 will take notebook and pencil, 


and try to put it down in dots and 
dashes, With your cleverness perhaps 
you can decode it. 
1 have marked the window from 
which the answering signals were sent, 
1 
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and to-morrow morning I will investi- 
gate what is behind it. 
Basi. 


Rerorr No. 8. 


IAHE window with which J. T. was 
exchanging signals last night is in 
the third floor of one of the fine 

old dwellings on the west side of the 

Park, which have been converted into 

In the letter 

box the name of the occupant of the 

third floor front is given as Francis 

Fay. | 

In making inquiries at the house I 
learned that the second floor front was 
vacant, and I promptly engaged it, tak- 


ing it under my own name. The fact 


thgt I am somewhat well known will 
help me in my present work. From 
my windows I will scarcely be able to 
intercept messages from J. T.’s win- 
dow, but if I have luck I shall make 
friends with Fay. 

I have already passed him on the 
stairs. He is a small man, in his early 
thirties, well set up and active. He has 
thin brown hair, and, I suspect, is bald 
on his pate. He has thin lips which 
suggest a hawk’s beak, a long thin nose, 
and piercing gray eyes. A cagy lad! 

It is not going to be easy to make 
up to him. Even in our accidental 
meeting on the stairs he threw me a 
nasty look of suspicion. I shall not 
make any overtures in his direction 
until a real opportunity presents itself. 
He is very well dressed in conserva- 
tive style. He moves with energy and 
resolution. Has a sour expression. I 
hear him working the typewriter over- 
head. Apparently he sticks around the 
house most of the day. 

BasIt,. 
Report No. 9. 


SAT in my tree last night. As well 
as I could, I put down the messages 
that passed between the two win- 

dows in dots and dashes. I had to 
seep my eyes fastened on the flashes, 


and let the pencil travel where it would. 
The result is pretty wild looking. I 
hope you can make something of it. 

This morning while I was in my new 
rooms I heard Fay go out. I could 
hear the maid at work in his rooms 
overhead, and | faked an excuse to go 
up and speak to her. Thus I got a look 
at Ifay’s rooms. There was nothing in 
them except the furnishings supplied 
by the landlord; no books, papers, pho- 
tographs, or knickknacks visible, that 
might furnish information about the 
tenant. There was a desk with a drop 
leaf standing. innocently open and 
empty. However, I noticed that a new 
and efficient lock had been put on the 
drawers: 

One thing that caught my eye was 
a large copper fire-extinguisher stand- 
ing just inside the door. These arti- 
cles are not supplied by the house, and 
its presence suggests that Fay has 
something there that he guards care- 
fully. The maid told me that Mr. Fay 
lived alone and had very :little com- 
pany. Two young men call on him 
sometimes in the evenings, she said. 
Always the same two. 

At tea time this afternoon, while I] 
was sitting in the Park, I saw Fay come 
out of the house and hail a taxi. I had 
Pete in his taxi waiting on the north 
side in case of just such a contingency, 
Fay had to travel all around the Park 
in order to get headed uptown, and J 
was ready tor him when he started up 
Lexington Avenue. I gave Pete the 
word to follow. 

Fay had himself driven to the Mada- 
gascar Hotel and, dismissing his cab, 
went in. I found him in the long cor- 
ridor at the rear, where all the dates are 
made, talking with a woman. I could 
not approach them closely, or Fay 
would certainly have spotted me; so I 
can only give you what I was able to 
observe at a distance. 

It was perfectly clear to me what 
was the nature of that interview; but 
unfortunately my observations would 
hardly be received as evidence in court. 
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The woman was about fifty years old, 
very smartly dressed, fat, unhealthy- 
looking and peevish; she’s the kind you 
see dancing in the night clubs until they 
turn black in the face. In short, the 
very type of J. T.’s patients. 

There’s a certain something that dis- 
tinguishes them all, but it’s hard to 
describe; a suggestion of having a 
minor screw loose; of not betng able 
quite to catch on; of not belonging. 
Iay’s manner toward this lady was 
cold, courteous, and hard-boiled, while 
she was flabby and agitated. 

They talked for some time, and he 
gradually wore her down. Finally 
something passed from her to him that 
IT am sure was a roll of bills, but I did 
not see it. ‘This pretty well establishes 
Fay as the head of the blackmailing 
end. 

When they parted I followed the 
lady home. I have established that she 
is Mrs. Elmer Sartain, of No. 
East Sixty-Seventh Street. I’m afraid 
this won’t be of much service to you, 
for vou could certainly never get so 
terrified and weak-willed a person to 
come into court and testify against Fay 


or J. T. 


BASIL. 
Report No. 12. 


-INCLOSE some more of the mes- 
sages, which I took down as well 
as [ could in the Park last night. 

After I came in, I was sitting in my 

rooms listening to Fay moving about 
overhead, and was threshing my brains 
for some way of getting acquainted 
with him naturally, when suddenly I 
thought of that big fire extinguisher, 
and a fool stunt suggested itself to me. 

Fortunately it worked. Its very wild- 

ness was in its favor. 

I set the portiéres in my apartment 
alight, and then ran out in the hall 
and yelled “ Fire!” 

I got plenty of action. Fay, who 
evidently has a dread of fire, came 
cascading down the stairs with his big 
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extinguisher, and the other tenants ap- 
peared from everywhere. 

Fay had the fire out in a jiffy, and 
it was not necessary to put in an alarm. 
There’s nothing like the excitement of 
a fire to establish a fellow feeling. Af- 
ter the other tenants had gone back to 
bed, Fay lingered on to smoke and 
chin. I all but fell on his neck in my 
gratitude, of course, and exerted all 
the charm for which I am famous (!) 
I think it took, but, Lord, he’s a ticklish 
customer! Suffers from a complex of 
some kind that makes him think every- 
body is trying to get at him. . 

I pose for just what I am, an actor 
out of work. Saves a lot of lying. Ap- 
parently he has a great respect for the 
stage, and is flattered by the idea of 
hating a more or less well-known actor 
for a friend. He has seen me in sev- 
eral of my parts, and so he never 
dreams that I might be something else 
at the moment. We made a date to 
dine together to-night. All goes well. 

BASIL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RAPIER PLAY. 


ris were waiting for Dr. Jacmer 
MY Touchon to come to tea. Our 
offices, | should explain, occu- 
pied part of the parlor floor of a mag- 
nificent old dwelling which once 
housed a President of the United 
States in his retirement. : 

You enter through a hall room which 
[ share with the office boy. Mme. Sto- 
rey’s room is the former drawing- 
room of the President, a long and lofty 
chamber with a row of casements look- 
ing out on the Park. Its present as- 
pect is that of the sala in an old Ital- 
ian castle. I was Séated in a corner 
of this room, somewhat nervously oc- 
cupying myself with the typewriter, 
since my mistress wished me to be 
present throughout the doctor’s stay. 

I noticed that Mme. Storey had con- 
descended to dress especially for the 
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this time he had not appeared to look 
at me. 

“ Where is my little friend, Nino?” 
he asked. 

“In his box in the next room,” said 
Mme. Storey. “ Nino is never invited 
to tea because he steals the lighted ci- 
garettes if they are put down for a 
moment, and retires to the top ot a 
picture frame to smoke them.” 

Dr. Touchon laughed pleasantly. 
“But surely it’s worth the loss of a 
cigarette or two to witness so comical 
an exhibition of depravity,” he said. 

“* Yes,” said Mme. Storey. dryly, 
“ but they always make him sick.” 

Through their lightest talk ran an 
ominous note. Apparently both de- 
lighted in this element of danger, but 
it made me shiver. Dr. Touchon en- 
gaged in endless tentative attempts to 
throw his baleful personality over her 
like a loop, but always she cunningly 
withdrew just in time. I could not see 
his face, but I could imagine the play 
that he was making with his extraordi- 
nary eyes. 

Il observed that my mistress never 
quite met them. It was part of her 
game, of course, to make believe to be 
a little afraid of him at this stage. 
There was an obstinate dimple pressed 
into her cheek. Obviously she was hav- 
ing a first-rate time. 

‘““ And so you still read my poor little 
books!’ he said. ‘‘ How far the pupil 
has outstripped the master!” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” she said. 
** I’m sure you make ever so much more 
money than I do.” 

“Oh, I make plenty of money,” he 
admitted with the utmost coolness, 
‘and through the practice of the most 
shameless quackery. I wouldn’t think 
of concealing it from an initiate like 
yourself. We're both in the same boat. 
We seek pure knowledge for the love 
of it, and practice humbug to make 
money.” 

It made me hotly indignant to hear 
him seek to link himself to my mistress 
in that fashion, but she merely smiled, 


and let him make what he would 
of it. 

‘I have followed your cases as well 
as | could in the newspapers,” he went 
on, “but they are reported so badly 
that very often the essential thing is 
omitted. However, one begins to grasp 
your style. Brilliant bravura work. 
One can see you fooling all these nin- 
nies with your tongue in your cheek. 
How astute of you to choose a field 
where all the other performers are so 
stupid !”’ 

Listening to this sort of thing, I got 
madder and madder. He was trying 
to make out that Mme. Storey was a 
fakir just like himself! 

“Ah, I see that nobody can fool 
you,” she murmured with an intoxi- 
cating side glance. 

He hitched his chair a little closer. 
“TI have learned a lot since the days 
when I wrote those immature books,” 
he said: “* You should let me give you 

a lesson now. 

“I should love it!’ she said. 

He glanced over his shoulder at me. 
I don’t think he saw me really, this was 
just a hint to Mme. Storey that they 
could have a better time if I was sent 
out of the room. She ignored it, of 
course. 

“It was inevitable that you and | 
should come together again,” he went 
on in a low, vibrant voice. “* We have 
climbed to the same height above the 
generality of mankind. We can look 
down on their folly with a smile. We 


have risen above their silly notions of | 


right and wrong. We can look in the 
face of the sun and dare to be our- 
selves. We have discovered the great 
secret—” 

“WwW hich one?’ asked Mme. Storey 
dryly; “there are so many.” 

“The knowledge that a strong will 
is a law only to itself !” 

You can imagine the effect of this 
devilish doctrine poured into the ears 
of an emotional woman in that vibrat- 
ing voice, accompanied by the play of 
those magnetic eyes. Fortunately, in 
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Mme. Storey he had firmer stuff to 
deal with. She merely -said with a 
bland smile: 

“Yes, it’s comfortable, isn’t it, to 
reach the point where your conscience 
no longer troubles you.” 


yi didn’t know she was laughing 
at him, but I did. 

He said: “ The drawback of 
being able to see into things a little 
deeper than your neighbors is, that it 
renders you lonesome. You cannot find 
release except in the company of an- 
other free soul. I am sure you must 
have felt that lonesomeness.”’ 

“Oh, I have! I have!” said Mme. 
Storey. 

He flung another annoyed glance in 
my direction. But as he saw there was 
no chance of getting rid of me, he had 
togo on anyway. “ Then you can un- 
derstand the happiness that I find in 
your company,” he said, very low. 

“With you I can be myself, I can let 
myself go, I can say whatever comes 
into my head without fear of being 
misunderstood. And besides, you are 
so very beautiful!” 

It was a grim kind of philandering. 
Touchon had no doubt resolved in ad- 
vance upon the subjugation of my mis- 
tress, but I was hoping that his feelings 
were beginning to betray him. It would 
be a perfect example of poetic justice 
to see him fall helplessly in Jove with 
her. He stayed for two hours, and all 
that time she kept him in play. She 
encouraged him without surrendering 
anything. At the end he could not have 
known where he stood. It must have 
been a baffling experience for so mas- 
terful, so uniformly successful a man. 

When he arose to go, his back was 
turned to her for a moment, and the 
real hatefulness of the man appeared 
for a flash in his sensual face. Then 


his eyes fell on me, and clung there. 
My head went a little lower over my 
machine; I could feel him staring at 
me, and my heart began to beat thickly 
with fear. 


= 
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He paused beside me, and said in his 
purring voice: “I see that your secre- 
tary uses the Peerless typewriter. Do 
you find that the most efficient ?” 

Since the question was directly ad- 
dressed to me, I had to look up. His 
eyes bored into mine—then he smiled 
with the most devilish malignity. He 
had recognized me! ‘The evil expressed 
in his eyes made my senses reel in con- 
fusion, and for a second I was unable 
to answer the meaningless question. 
Mme. Storey spoke up. 

“Qh, Miss Brickley inherited that 
machine from her predecessor. She’s 
had no choice in the matter.”’ 

“I see you have a very clever secre- 
tary,” he said softly, a world of mean- 
ing in his voice. ‘Then the two of them 
passed away toward the door, leaving 
me in a state of semi-collapse. I hope 
I did not show it. 

Mme. Storey came back into the 
room smiling. 

He found me out!” I said, despair- 
ingly. 

What of it?” she said, helping her- 
self to a fresh cigarette. 

‘ But if he knows that you are on his 
trail,’ I said, “ how can you hope to 
continue this game of leading him on ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she said smil- 
ing at her cigarette. “I fancy that 
the complexity of the situation will ap- 
peal to him. He has a subtle mind. 
And then, too, though he knows now 
that I set out to get him, he may still 
not despair of mastering me in the end. 
Ne has an overweening confidence in 
his powers.” 

“ Oh; I wish I could persuade you to 
let him go!” I said imploringly. “ It is 
too dangerous! You have established 
yourself at the very top of your pro- 
fession. The world is at your feet. 
Why risk everything?” 

“Do you really think he is cdeverer 
than I am?” she asked with a touch of 
pique. 

“ No, indeed,” I said, “‘ a dozen times 
this afternoon you made a fool of him 
to his face. But what good-will that 
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do? He is an utterly ruthless man. He 
doesn’t care what he does. The mo- 
ment he is satisfied we are really dan- 
gerous to him he will blot us out.” 

“I have that in mind,” she said cool- 
ly. “ But he is a coward. Nearly ev- 
erybody is, in one respect or another, 
and his cowardice takes the form of the 
fear of consequences. He cherishes his 
body so fondly that he would hate to 
see it go to the electric chair. 

“He will never shoot us down, my 
Bella. When he sees us getting the 
better of him, he will lay the most 
elaborate plot to put us out of the way 
without danger to himself. Well, such 
a plot takes time to formulate and to 
carry out, and if we keep our wits about 
us, we ought easily to frustrate it.” 

I was not convinced, but I saw that 
it was useless to protest further. My 
mistress was enamored of danger. 


F the women mentioned in Basil 
Thorne’s reports as patients of 
Dr. Touchon’s, one, Mrs. George 
J. Julian, was a friend of Mme. 
Storey’s. The family was a prominent 
one; both money and position were 
hers; but it hadn’t done her much good. 
A more complete fool it would have 
been difficult to find. 

We had her in for tea at the office 
one afternoon. She was an enormous- 
ly stout blonde wearing a girlish little 
slip of a dress that barely covered her 
elephantine knees. It was not hard to 
get her to talk; the difficulty was all the 
other way. She was still completely 
under the spell of the wily doctor. 

“Dr. Touchon!” she cried. “‘ He's 
marvelous! You must consult him, 
Rosika.”’ 

“But there’s nothing the matter 
with me,” said Mme. Storey. 

“Oh, he’s not one of the ordinary 
doctors that treat illnesses,” said Mrs. 
Julian with scorn. “He builds the 
soul! You do not pretend, do you, 
that your soul is in no need of strength- 
ening?” ‘ : 

‘Oh, no,” said Mme. Storey, 


ee 


my 


soul is often pitifully weak in the 
knees.” 

“Precisely,” said Mrs. Julian im- 
pressively. ‘“‘ Like all of us. Then 
consult Touchon. He is the soul spe- 
cialist.” 

“Who sent you to him?’ asked 
Mme. Storey. 

“Mrs. Elmer Sartain,” answered 
Mrs. Julian. I at once recalled that 
this lady had also been mentioned in 
Basil Thorne’s reports. 

“Is she still his patient?’ asked 
Mme. Storey idly. 

“No,” Mrs. Julian was forced to 
admit, “Ada Sartain has turned 
against him. She says terrible things 
about him now. But it’s quite under- 
standable. The fact about her, poor 
soul, is that she has no soul. Well, 
Dr. Touchon does not claim to be God. 
If you have no soul he can’t provide 
you with one. He told me that him- 
self. He can only work with what 
you have.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Mme. Storey. 
‘* How does he get hold of it?” 

“Don’t scoff!” said Mrs. Julian sol- 
emnly. “ This is serious.” 

“I’m not scoffing,” protested Mme. 
Storey. “I’m really interested.” 

* You sit down beside him,” said 
Mrs. Julian. “Oh, what a handsome 
man, my dear, and so magnetic! He 
takes your hand, and tells you to look 
in his eyes. Oh! It is a wonderful 
experience! A strange exhilaration 
fills you! I would go every day if he'd 
take me, but I can’t get more than three 
appointments a week. You lose your- 
self, and your soul comes right out of 
you!” 

“Then what does he do with it?” 
asked Mme. Storey. 

“Of course I spoke figuratively,” 
said Mrs. Julian. “It is not your soul 
that comes out of you really, but the 
evil which burdens it.. What cramps 
the soul, and binds us to earth are evil 
thoughts. That is what I get rid of in 
Dr. Touchon’s office.” 

“But what evil thoughts have you, 
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Edna?” asked Mme. Storey smiling— 


“You great baby!” she might have 
added. 

Mrs. Julian opened her china blue 
eyes very wide. “Oh, my dear, I nev- 
er dreamed—I never dreamed what 
wickedness lay in the bottom of my 
heart until Touchon drew it out. I am 
astonished by the things I hear myself 
tell him! ‘Terrible things! I could 
not breathe them to anybody else in the 
world but Dr. Touchon, And that’s 
not like telling them to anybody; he is 
so remote, so far above one! As he 
said, ‘Mrs. Julian, all this is nothing 
to me. It is for your own sake that it 
must come out!” | 

“Tim!” said Mme. Storey somewhat 
grimly. 

“And after you have unburdened 
yourself of evil,’ Mrs. Julian went on, 
“he gives you a pure and strengthen- 
ing thought to carry away with you. 
Oh, it is precious!” 

“ What, for instance?’ asked Mme. 
Storey curiously. 

“ Well, this morning as I was leav- 
ing, he said: * Mrs. Julian, your soul is 
like a little lark, rising and singing; ris- 
ing to the gates of heaven and singing! 
Isn’t that beautiful, Rosika? Singing 
at the gates of heaven!” 

“Oh, quite!” said Mme. Storey; 
but not original with Touchon.” 

“T feel as light as air when I leave,” 
said Mrs. Julian. ‘‘I do not walk; I 
float; I soar; I feel so clean inside.” 

“Ts better than a Turkish bath,” 
murmured Mme. Storey. 

“Oh, Rosika! You pretend to be 
so cynical !” 


CHAPTER V. 
WELL-PLACED PROPAGANDA. 


X AEANWHILE Basil Thorne was 
f mailing us his reports every day. 
He was making rapid progress 


in winning the confidence of Dr. 
Touchon’s right hand man, Fay. Basil 
could have charmed anybody. 


It was evident that the doctor and 
his lieutenant never met. This was a 
point in our favor. If they had held 
casual conversations, Fay might very 
likely have mentioned his new friend, 
and the doctor, who was much the more 
astute, might have smelled a rat; as it 
was, Fay only reported what seemed 
to him to be of importance to his chief. 

From time to time Basil inclosed the 


flash light messages that he intercepted. | 


Owing to the way in which they were 
taken down, they were naturally very 
imperfect; but Mme. Storey, who can- 
not resist anything in the nature of a 
cryptogram or a code, puzzled over 
them until light began to appear. She 
used as her starting point, the compara- 
tive frequency with which the different 
letters of the alphabet are used. 

She established first one letter, then 
another, until the messages finally 
yielded up their secret. They afforded 
further presumptive evidence of the 
doctor’s blackmailing operations, but 
were of no direct use to us. By this 
time we knew the names and addresses 
of several women that the doctor was 
blackmailing, but it seemed so hopeless 
to get them to testify we did not even 
try. 

I subjoin several of the code mes- 
sages merely as a curiosity : 


iF. F. to J. T. 
37 has not come across. 
J. Te t0.FS | 
Am mailing report of 37. Apply pres- 
sure by quoting from racy bits, 
BLE. to J. T. (some days later) 
No results 37. 
jc lto Fee 

Tnsert veiled paragraph in Chatter. 

This Chatter was a society weekly, 
of more than doubtful reputation. We 
bought a copy of the next number, aiid 
had not much difficulty in identifying 
the following paragraph as referring to 
the mysterious 37. 


A certain wealthy matron who lives 
not a thousand miles from the Plaza 
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reads thoughtlessly. 
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has, it appears, been making some em- 
barrassing confidences to a_ psycho- 
analyst. A very diverting story of her 
case has been offered to Chatter which 
would not, of course, handle it under 
any circumstances. Others may not be 
so particular, and it is hoped that the 
lady in question or her husband will 
take this hint, and get busy in the mat- 
ter. A word to the wise!” 


A’ few days later Basil inclosed this 
message : 
EF tots tf. 


37 has come across. 


This little incident filled me with in- 
It showed me 
what may be behind such insinuating 
and amusing paragraphs, which one 
Touchon didn’t 
even have to pay for it, of course. It 
was right in Chatter’s line. It seemed 
as if all the bad angels were on the 
doctor’s side. Apparently he couldn't 
lose. 

There was one pair of intercepted 
messages that proved to be of consid- 
erable value to us, as will be seen: 


BPs teint. 
Deposited twenty-two hundred to- 
day, making seventeen thousand for the 
weck. I ought to get more out of this. 


b Pe We Ss a 

I'm tired of your demands. Four 
times during the past six months I've 
increased your percentage. Iflow much 
farther do you expect it to go? It 
you think you can do better for your- 
self, take it all. I’m ready to quit any 
time. 

There was no answer to this, Basil 
said. When Mme. Storey read it, she 
smiled, and dictated certain instruc- 
tions for Basil. 

I will now go on with Basil’s regular 
reports: 


Report No. 26. 


I was smoking and chinning with 
Fay in his rooms for an hour last 
night, and took occasion to put your 
instructions into effect. I led the talk 


‘around to psycho-analysis, in which he 
displayed an immediate interest. I 
mentioned in a casual way that I'd 
heard some of those fellows made 
fabulous sums. 

“Why not?” says Fay. “If they’re 
clever enough to get by with it?” 


“Sure, why not?” says I. “I wish 


to Heaven I was a psycho-analyst.” 
“Il expect what they make is exag- 
gerated,” said:-Fay. The poor fool 
thought he was drawing me out. 
“There was one name mentioned,” 
! said. “A foreign-sounding name 
like too-bright or too-shiny —TI can’t 
quite recall it.” 
“ Touchon?” says he. 
_“ Sure, that’s it,” I answered; “ they 
say Touchon has banked more than 
two millions in the last couple of 
years.” | 
“ Who says so?” asked Fay shortly. 
“ Oh, it was just gossip at the club,” 
I said. I saw his face grow pinched 
and hard with resentment. After a 
moment he said with a forced laugh: 
“Oh, well, it’s nothing to me!” — 
Later I went out in the park and in- 
tercepted a couple of messages which 
I inclose. You notice that Fay says 
nothing to his boss about what I told 
him. I believe it is rankling deep. 
Basti. 


Report No. 29. 


AST night, notwithstanding all his 
| ° caution and self-control, Fay’s 
bitterness burst out of him in his 
talk with me. He didn’t mention any 
names at all. Simply said he was work- 
ing for a guy who let him do all the 
work while he hogged the profits. 
Went on like this for an hour. 
Apparently he thinks himself quite 
as good a man as his boss, and is sore 
to the bone at the treatment he is get- 
ting. You can be sure that I sympa- 
thized with him up to the hilt. Told 
him not to stand for it, et cetera. 
When I asked him in a friendly way 
what his business was, he said: 
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“ Accountant to a prominent protes- 
sional man.”’ 
I thought that was pretty neat. 
BasIL. 


Report No. 30. 


Francis Fay has a craze to hear 
about the doings of well-known people. 
The fact that | number a good many 
of them among my friends is what 
constitutes my attraction for him. He 
is willing to let me talk by the hour 
about my prominent acquaintances. 
Therefore it was perfectly easy last 
night to let fall the name of Mme. 
Storey as one of my friends, according 
to your instructions. At the sound of 
that name he lowered his eyes, and | 
could feel the man grow tense. 

Evidently he has learned through 
his master that you are one to be 
feared. I chattered along. 

“She never talks about her cases,” 
I said; “ but I’ve got a drag with Bella 
Brickley, her secretary, and she tells 
me things. Here’s a funny coinci- 
dence,” 1 said, ‘at present Mme. 
Storey is after that guy we were talk- 
ing about the other night, Jacmer Tou- 
chon, the fake doctor, who has made 
such a pile. It seems he isn’t satisfied 
with his so-called treatments, but he 
also blackmails his victims.” 

You can imagine what a vital inter- 
est this bit of gossip had for Fay. He 
turned pale, and for a moment he 
couldn’t trust himself to speak. Then 
he said offhand: 

‘Does she expect to get him?” 

“Sure,” I. said. “Mme. Storey 
never failed to get anybody that she 
went after. She knows all the ig 
of his crooked operations.” Here, 
the most innocent manner, I put in 
some of the evidence I had collected 


myself. 


‘“She’s had his go-between fol- 
lowed,” I said. “ All she’s waiting tor 
is to bring one of the victims to the 
point of testifying.” I let it go at that. 

Fay said nothing to his master about 


all this when he signaled to him later, 
so I figure that he is meditating 
treachery. BasIt. 


Report No. 32. 


According to instructions I said to 
Fay last night—mixing it up with 
other things, of course, and not mak- 
ing any point of it: 

“ Bella Brickley told me madame 
was ready to proceed against that Tou- 
chon guy. She has decided to go ahead 
without trying to get one of his vic- 
tims to testify.” lav looked greenish 
when he heard this. After a moment 
he said: 

“She ought to square the go-be- 
tween you were telling: about, and get 
him to testify for her.” 

“Sure!” I said enthusiastically. “I 
het she’d give something pretty to get 
hold of him!” Then I went on to 
other matters, but I could see that the 
idea was sticking in his mind like a 
burr. Unless I miss my guess you'll 
hear from him in less than twenty-four 
hours. BASIL, 


And we did! Basil’s report came in 
the morning mail, and we had not 
much more than read it when the tele- 
phone rang. A man’s voice, strange 
to me, asked for Mme. Storey. The 
voice had that peculiar quietness which 
suggests a strong effort of control, and 
I guessed that this was our man. | 
handed over the instrument to my mis- 
tress and ran into my office to listen in. 

He was at that moment saying: 
“No, you don’t know who I am. [| 
can't tell you over the telephone; it’s 
too risky. I’ve got very important in- 
formation for you, and I want to know 
if you'll protect me.’ 

“Well, you know,” said Mme. 
Storey mildly, “if it’s incriminating, 


I’m not the district attorney.” 

“ That’s all right,” he said, “ I know 
you can do pretty much what you want 
office or 
Will vou protect me?” 


with the district attorney’s 
anybody else. 
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“T’ll say this,” said Mme. Storey; 
‘if your information proves to be 
valuable to me, l’ll do everything in 
my power to protect you.” | 

“That’s good enough,” he said. 
‘When can I see you?” 

‘At eleven o’clock.” 

“ T’ll be there.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE UNINVITED GUEST. 
HIS looked like the end of the 


case, but as it proved, it was only 

the beginning. At ten minutes to 
eleven, Dr. Touchon himself entered 
our outer office. I was dumfounded 
at the sight of him. It seemed like the 
unluckiest accident in the world. It 
did not occur to me then that it might 
not be an accident at all. He smiled 
at the sight of my dismayed face. 

‘“T wonder if I could see Mme. 
Storey for a moment,” he said with the 
greatest politeness—but his eyes were 
alight with triumphant mockery. | 

L recovered myself. J had to think 
quickly, because, for anything I knew, 
Fay might be already coming up the 
stairs. ‘* Why, certainly,” I said, with 
2 cordiality no less than his own, and 
immediately opened the door to my 
mistress’s room, saying: “ Dr. Tou- 
chon is here.” 

She understood my manetiver, 
“Well!” she said, rising with the 
greatest pleasure, apparently; “ this 1s 
unexpected !”’ 

“I’m afraid I’m interrupting,” he 
said deprecatingly. 

“ Never too busy to see you 

I lingered for a moment, at a loss 
what to do. I had instructions from 
Mme. Storey to stay in her room 
whenever the doctor was there, so I 
had to leave it to the boy to get Fay 
out of the way. He’s a smart boy, but 
of course he knew nothing about the 
situation. 1 thought of leaving a brief 
note for Fay, telling him that Dr. Tou- 
chon had called unexpectedly, but Basil 


“ps 


had given us so many instances of the 
man’s suspicious nature, I dared not. 
It seemed to me that he would instant- 
ly make up his mind that Mme. Storey 
and Touchon were in cahoots some- 
how, and we should never see him 
again. So I depended on the simplest 
expedient—how could I have foreseen 
what was going to happen! I said to 
the boy: 

‘“We are expecting a man here at 
eleven. We don’t know his name. Just 
ask him if he is the person who is ex- 
pected at eleven. If he says yes, tell 
him Mme. Storey has had an unex- 
pected caller, and ask him to come back 
in an hour. He is not to wait, but to 
come back in an hour.” 

As I entered the big room Dr. Tou- 
chon was saying: “ When I was here 
the other day I saw a copy of Barnard’s 
book on Behaviorism lying on your 
desk. I wanted to consult it this morn- 
ing, and I found that my copy was 
gone. I am writing an article on the 
subject, and thought it would be quick- 
er to walk around the square and bor- 
row yours, than to send to a bookstore. 
Besides, it gave me an excuse to wish 
you good morning.” 7 

‘Vou needed no excuse,” said Mme. 
Storey. “I am delighted to be oi 
service.” She pushed the book toward 
him. 

Without sitting down he opened it 
at a certain page, and borrowed a sheet 
of paper to make some notes. This 
was all a stage play, of course. While 
he affected to study the book and to 
scribble down his notes, I could have 


sworn that his ears were stretched for . 


sounds from the outer room. It was 
then that I realized his coming was no 
accident. Had he warning of what 
Fay meant to do? I saw an ugly scene 
looming ahead, and my heart began to 
beat fast. 3 

Mme. Storey appeared to be perfect- 
ly serene. She perceived the necessity 
of detaining him. 

“ Well, now that you’re here,” she 
said, “ stop awhile and talk. I received 
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a wonderful stimulus from our last 
talk.” 

He flung up his hands in teigned 
helplessness. ‘‘ How can I resist such 
an invitation!’ He sat down, and ac- 
cepted a cigarette from the big silver 
box. ‘“‘ But when a man is commanded 
to talk,” he went on laughingly, “it 
has the effect of drying him right up. 
[ cannot talk, I can only sit and ad- 
mire !”’ 

“You disappoint me,” said Mme. 
Storey. “ That is just the conventional 
line. One expects something better 
from you. Nietzsche would not have 
said that.” 

“Nietzsche was a great phuiloso- 
pher,”’ said Dr. ‘souchon with an ardent 
elance, “ but he left something to be 
desired as a man.” 


T a moment of extreme tension 
such light talk seems to give it 
an even more deadly edge. I 
wondered how they could keep it up. 
I was trembling inwardly. While they 
continued to spar with each other with 
smiles and glances that seemed to ex- 
press so much more than the words 
they uttered, I sat down and pretended 
to go to work. Dr. Touchon, on this 
occasion was sitting at Mme. Storey’s 
right, that is to say between her desk 
and the door, and I could see his face 
when I looked up. 

It is necessary for me to say some- 
thing here about the arrangement of 
our offices. I have already explained 
that our outer office was a sort of hall 
room on the parlor floor of the old 
mansion, while Mme. Storey’s room 
was the former drawing-room. Ad- 
joining her room at the back we had 
a third room that was used for a variety 
of purposes; Mime. Storey dressed 
there when she had need to, and there 
was a cot bed if one of us had to sleep 
at the office. 

We called it the middle room be- 
cause it was in the middle of the house. 
[t had a door on the main hall, but it 
was kept double locked and bolted. 


There was an ordinary door from 
Mme. Storey’s room into the middle 
room, and in front of it hung an an- 
tique tapestry. 

Mme. Storey’s big table was at the 
other end of the long room, with my 
little desk beside it. Since the win- 
dows were at our back we were both 
facing the tapestry-covered doorway. 
While [ was going through the motions 
of working, and Mme. Storey was par- 
rying Dr. Touchon’s fulsome compli- 
ments, | happened to look up, and I saw 
the tapestry move in a certain way. 
Somebody was behind it. 

A nausea of fear gripped me. The 
room behind that curtain had a locked 
window and a locked door. How could 
any one have come there? My second 
thought was, what a mark Mme. 
Storey was making with the windows 
at her back—not to speak of myself! 

But I managed to curb the mount- 
ing hysteria. Glancing over my shoul- 
der I caught my mistress’s eye. In 
her quiet look [ read that she had seen 
the curtain move, too. Her quietness 
imposed the like on me. She seemed 
to say: If we are in deadly peril we 
can best avert it by appearing to be 
unconscious. Any abrupt move would 
be fatal. 

I glanced at Dr. Touchon also. Con- 
summate actor though he was, I saw 
that he, too, knew there was somebody 
behind the curtain. 

The whole dreadful scene was played 
out in the space of a breath or two, 
but those few seconds seemed to lin- 
ger for ever. Dr. Touchon, with an 
altered smile, finished what he was 
saying : 

“To say that thinking injures a 
man’s capacity for living and loving 
is utter nonsense.” 

“Oh, quite!” drawled Mme. Storey 
with inimitable irony. 

Then I heard voices in the outer of- 
fice; voices slightly raised. As a mat- 
ter of fact the suspicious Fay resented 
being turned away. A moment later 
he strode into the room. Who could 
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have foreseen such a thing? I recog- 
nized him at once from Basil's descrip- 
tion; bald head, long, sharp nose, cun- 
ning expression. I forgot the man be- 
hind the curtain. 

“ You told me to come here at eleven 
o'clock,” he said angrily to Mme. 
Storey, “and now—’ 

Suddenly he perceived Dr. ‘Touchon, 
and he gasped in mortal fear. He 
stared at his master as if he saw Satan 
himself. His face turned a greenish 
hue, and he was incapable of speaking. 


from behind the curtain came a cry 
of “ Judas!” followed by a shot. Fay 
pitched head first to the floor and lay 
without moving. One knew that he 
was dead. 

That was a terrible moment. I heard 
the sound of my own scream without 
knowing that I had uttered it. I heard 
Mme. Storey take her breath sharply; 
she blamed herself for Fay’s death. 

As in a dream I saw Dr. Touchon’s 
great parade of anger and courage— 
rushing to Mme. Storey’s defense, you 


Dr. Touchon on his part was frowning understand. ‘Touchon whipped out an 

at the wretched creature in indignant automatic and started firing at the cur- 

astonishment, as if he were beholding tain, three or four shots. With an 

him for the first time. A marvelous awful groan another body fell into the 

piece of acting. room, dragging down the curtain in 

So we all hung for a second, then its fall. A comely Jad with yellow hair. 
TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


U ty oj 
The World’s Most Eccentric Man — 


MROBABLY the world’s most eccentric man was Timothy Dexter, born 

January 27, 1747, at Malden, Massachusetts. He was for a time appren- 
tice to a hide and leather merchant, and later was the self-styled Lord of 
Chester. 

Growing rich, he bought a fine house in Newburyport, which he adorned 
with minarets topped with gilt balls and a cupola surmounted by a huge gilt 
eagle. On the lawn he erected forty or fifty columns fifteen feet high, on 
each of which stood a wooden statue of some famous person or symbolic 
figure. His own statue occupied a conspicuous place and bore the inscription: 

“Lord Timothy Dexter. I am the first in the East and the first in the 
West, and the greatest philosopher of the western world.” 

He had a costly tomb built in his garden and a mahogany coffin made to 
order; he then sent out invitations to his funeral by a footman clad in black 
with sable streamers on his hat. Many folks attended the obhsequies, and the 
coffin—which had not been opened—was carried to the tomb, placed on the 
black-draped trestles within, and the door was locked. The guests returned 
to the house, where an elaborate banquet awaited them. ‘The meal was inter- 
rupted by an uproar in the kitchen, and a-woman’s voice calling for help. The 
‘mourners ” hurried to her aid, to find the supposed dead man beating his 
wife because she had not wept during the services. 

After the “ funeral’ he was compelled to leave Newburyport, and went 


to Chester, where he added the title of Lord of Chester to his name and flew 
into a rage if not addressed as “ my lord.”’ Chester was even less tolerant 
of his eccentricities than Newburyport, and when he shot at a man who was 
looking at his house from the street he was arrested and sent to Ipswich jail, 
and had to pay a thousand dollars for his freedom. Minna Irving. 
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There was a concussion that almost rolled the great steamer on her beam ends 


Buccaneers of the Air 


Black birds of prey swoop down on rich, defenseless merchantmen—while the 
world’s navies vainly comb the seas for the bold modern sky-pirates 


By EUSTACE L. ADAMS 


Author of ‘‘On the Other Side of the Lines,’’ ete. 


Novelette—Complete 


CHAPTER L. 
WITHOUT A TRACE. 


T was not until the magnificent new 
cruising steamship Victoria had 
been officially reported three days 
overdue at Havana that the public real- 
ly became excited. 

In shipping and marine circles there 
had been quiet anxiety for nearly a 
week and strange rumors had begun 
to filter along the water front. The 
Union Fruit Line freighter San Remo, 
bound for Guatemala with a pay roll 
for the plantation workers of nearly 


405 


one hundred thousand dollars, had been 


unaccounted for during these past 
eight days. 
The Netherlands Line freighter 


Wilhelmina, from Dutch Guiana to 
New York and Rotterdam, had not re- 
ported her position for six days and 
she was now forty-eight hours late at 
her pier in the East River. The Span- 
ish freighter Manuel Arnote, Norfolk 
to Barcelona, via Havana, should have 
arrived at the latter port three days 
ago, yet for the past five days her wire- 
less had remained silent. 

The freighters were relatively small 
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and unimportant carriers of prosaic 
cargoes, and their strange silence had 
occupied but a few inches of type in 
the shipping columns of newspapers 
published in seaboard cities. 

But now the stately Victoria had 
joined the ranks of the missing. This 
was news of front-page importance. 
Her passenger list of one thousand one 
hundred looked like pages torn from 
the Social Register. Hundreds of 
wealthy and prominent families had 
embarked for this de luxe cruise 
through the Caribbean to escape the 
rigors of late March in the north. 

Her wireless had chattered constant- 
ly for the first three days. Her cap- 
tain reported his position with monoto- 
nous regularity. Brokers, worn out by 
the feverish bull market of the winter, 
had tried to forget their cares on the 
cruise ship, but were creating an im- 
mense amount of traffic with their mar- 
ket operations via radio. Doting par- 
ents sent daily messages to sons and 
daughters at Vassar, Groton and 
Yale. 

Then suddenly, as the steamer was 
somewhere off the east coast of Flor- 
ida, there were no more messages. For 
a day or two there was no undue wor- 
ry. ‘The best of transmitters had been 
known to fail. 

But marine insurance rates, which 
had been sensitive all week, took an 
immediate upward spurt. Lloyds had 
not overlooked the humble freighters 
which had so suddenly dropped out of 
sight. 

Nevertheless, on Tuesday there was 
no general excitement. Nor on 
Wednesday, although the Victoria had 
been due to make her first call of the 
voyage at Havana the previous day. 
But Thursday’s morning newspapers 
carried the story under staring black 
headlines across the front page. Ship 
news reporters had called their editors 
attention to the forgotten, half hidden 
squibs about the missing cargo vessels. 
The mystery of the previous disappear- 
ances took on a new importance. 


— 


~ 


And thus the biggest running news 
story since the war sprang into being. 


HE week that followed will be re- 
membered in shipping circles and 
in newspaper offices as the most 

exciting since the first few days of 
the war, when darkened liners were 
scurrying the Seven Seas in search of 
safety. 


As completely as though they had 
been chalk pictures wiped from a black- ° 


board by a wet sponge, five more ships 
disappeared. Four were freighters, the 
fifth was the Royal Mail liner Deme- 
fara. Each of these was known to 
have been in the Caribbean, somewhere 
between Jamaica and Cuba, when they 
disappeared. 

The public was at last aroused, and 
every newspaper in the larger cities of 
the world carried the absorbing mys- 
tery story on its front page. Weather 
authorities were called upon to assure 
the public that there had been no dev- 
astating hurricane in the West Indies. 
No storm of any kind had been report- 
ed in the Caribbean for many days. 

From a dozen ports on the eastern 
seaboard, long, lithe destroyers slipped 
out to sea and pointed their razorlike 
bows southward. High-sided Coast 
Guard cutters were recalled from duty 
in the North Atlantic shipping lanes 


and rum rows, and ordered to tropic 


waters. From Bermuda, Jamaica, and 
from as far away as Gibraltar and the 
English Channel trim gray war crait 
flying the white naval ensign of Great 
Britain got under way and sped to- 
ward the spot where grim tragedy was 
thought to have occurred. 

Passenger traffic to the tropics sud- 
dexvily dropped to nothing. Pleasure 
erttises were canceled or shortened. 
Mail liners to Central and South 
America were almost deserted. 

And then, in the parlance of the 
press, the story broke wide open. But 
only a part of the story—the unfinished 
portion was to hold the spellbound at- 
tention of the entire world for many, 
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many weeks, during which time shup- 
ping in the North and South Atlantic 
Oceans was to come to a virtual stand- 
still. 


CHAPTER II. 
PIRACY! 


[EUTENANT ANGUS MacNIEL, 
chief engineer of the United 
States Coast Guard destroyer 

Lewis, clambered up the dizzily sway- 
ing ladder which led from the sea- 
swept forecastle to the bridge. He 
rolled back the sliding door of the pilot 
house with a determined hand and en- 
tered the little glass-inclosed room, 
where he stood for a moment, panting 
with the exertion of the climb from the 
stifling engine room. 

A gum-chewing quartermaster si- 
lently conned the wheel, his eyes flick- 
ering back and forth from telltale to 
compass. Another gob stood by, await- 
ing orders or messages. Young Ensign 
Allenby had the duty and was restless 
as a cat as he shifted from window 
to window overlooking the plunging 
bow. 

The skipper, Lieutenant Commander 
Kenneth Colton, as care-free and deb- 
onaire as ever, leaned half out of the 
window, bracing himself with his body 
against the unsteady motion of the rac- 
ing ship. His seagoing cap was 
perched over one eye, his tunic was 
unbuttoned in an unsailorly fashion 
and, as was his habit, both hands were 
jammed deep into his pockets. Gently 
humming a bawdy “blues” song of 
the streets, he surveyed the endless ex- 
panse of tumbling sapphire seas. 

“Captain!” ‘The chief’s deep bass 
voice nearly shook the binoculars 
from their shelf. The skipper with- 
drew his head in startled haste. 

“ Oh, hello, chief,” he said, turning 
a bronzed, wind-burned face toward 
the engineer officer. One hundred and 
ninety pounds of bone and muscle, the 
commander was short for his beam and 
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one did not notice how he tapered from 
shoulder to waist until he popped into 
the pilot house, clad only in pyjamas, at 
odd hours of the night watches. 

“Well, chief, the Gulf Stream has 
the Grand Banks licked to a frazzle in 
March, eh? Boy, that warm air feels 
good! I’m just getting thawed out.” 

“It’s not so good for the black 
gang,’ replied the chief, dourly. “‘ Are 
you going to cut her down? She's 
turning up twenty-five knots.” 

“Cut her down? Why?” 

“Listen, skipper, this teakettle could 
probably have done thirty for a couple 
of days at a time ten or fifteen years 
ago when she was still a young boat 
and before she got so old the damn’ 
navy gave her to us. As she is now I 
get heart failure during gun practice 
at Gloucester every summer when we 
have to do twenty-five for a single 
hour’s speed run. Never know when — 
something’s going to tear loose. 

“ You've been holding her at twenty- 
five now, for thirty hours straight, and 
God knows how we’ve held her to- 
gether, sir. From now on, everything 
you do over twenty 1s at your responsi- 
bility, not mine. She isn’t a thousand- 
ton MacDougal, you know, nor one 
of those fifteen-hundred-ton craft the 
navy boys use for their yacht club 
cruises. No, sir, it isn’t right.” 

“Well, chief,” said the commander, 
“vou'd better start twisting up your 
bolts and nuts. Well have to hold our 
speed and take our chances. You'd 
have done it in the war without a 
grumble. The trouble down here some- 
where is as serious as most wars now.” 

The freckled, sandy-haired chief 
forgot his troubles for a moment. He 
stepped over to the chart board and 
looked at the penciled line which 
marked their course and position. 

* East of Cat Island in the Bahamas, 
eh?” he mused. “ This is where those 
ships were last heard from?” 

“No. The Victoria was last report- 
ed in the Florida Strait, between the 
Florida Kevs and the Great Bahama 
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Bank. Our flotilla of destroyers is 
combing southward in a fan formation. 
We're on the extreme left flank, the 
most easterly ship. There are so many 
destroyers now in the Florida Strait 
and the Santaren Channel that the fish- 
ermen have all taken to truck farm- 
ing.” 

“What do you think happened to 
those vessels?” 

“God knows, chief! But some one 
should find out soon. ‘There should 
be plenty of wreckage somewhere, 
either around these waters where the 
first batch of them disappeared or south 
of Haiti where the rest of them were 
known to have been.” 

At that moment a breathless messen- 
ger burst into the pilot house and thrust 
a slip of paper into the commander’s 
hand. 

“Great guns, chief!” exclaimed 
Commander Colton as his blue eyes 
raced over the penciled words. “ Listen 
to this: ‘S O $ from SS. Victoria: 72 
degrees west, 24 degrees 02 minutes 
north. Mackintosh, captain.’ ” 

He dashed to the chart and glanced 
at their position. 

“Hard left,’”’ he snapped. ‘“‘ Make 
the course 47 degrees.”’ 

“Hard left, sir,” chanted the quar- 
termaster, shifting his cud and spin- 
ning the wheel, ‘“ Forty-seven it is, 
sir.” 

Then Colton blew a resounding blast 
through one of a series of shining brass 
speaking tubes which stood in an order- 
ly row against the rear wall. A thin, 
eerie voice answered: “‘ Radio room, 
Sir. 

“Sparks, was that S O § all that 
came in?’ 

“Yes, sir, and that was so faint I 
could hardly hear it above the static. 
Must have been using his battertes, 
sir.’ 

The commander released the whistle 
valve and wheeled around. 

‘What do you say, chief, still want 
to cut her down?” 

But the chief engineer was no longer 


there. His heavy boots could be heard 
stamping down the ladder. 


“OUR hours later the Lewis, pro- 
ceeding under three-quarter speed 
approached the high, rivet-stud- 

ded hull of a magnificent liner. Far 
above the three squat funnels of the 
httle destroyer the broad teak rails of 
the drifting Victoria were lined with 
passengers who gazed down with de- 
light upon the narrow steel deck of 
their diminutive rescuer, 

With a prodigious rolling in the 
trough of the sea the Lewis swept 
smartly around the steamship’s stern, 
came alongside and then, with a thun- 
derous churning of reversed propellers, 
shuddered to a stop beside the Jacob’s 
ladder, which had been lowered by the 


-liner’s crew. Not three feet of seeth- 


ing blue water showed between the 
twenty-two-thousand-ton Victoria and 
the seven-hundred-and-fifty-ton de- 
stroyer. A more conservative officer 
would have boarded the steamer in a 
small boat, but with a flying leap, Col- 
ton grabbed the slippery ladder and ran 
up the side as nimble as a monkey. 

“ Captain Mackintosh?” he smiled 
at a ruddy-faced officer in spotless 
whites who advanced to meet him. 
“T’m Colton, of the Coast Guard. Glad 
to have picked up your message. 
What’s wrong?” 

“Come up to my cabin, Commandet 
Colton,” replied the captain courteous- 
ly. “ We'll have a talk and decide 
what’s best to be done. You can’t tow 
a ship like this with your destroyer.” 

While the Lewis sheered off and 
drifted a few hundred yards away her 
commander followed Captain Mackin- 
tosh to his magnificent cabin, just be- 
hind the chart room. <A steward beat 
them to the door, bearing a_ bottle, 
syphon and some tall glasses. 

‘Thanks, captain,’”’ said Colton, ac- 
cepting a tumbler which clinked mu- 
sically. “‘I hate to be abrupt, but the 
whole world is waiting to know what 
happened to you.” 
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The captain poured his drink with 
hands that trembled. He nearly 
emptied the glass before he replied. 

“We were captured and robbed by 
two flying boats!” said he, succinctly. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Colton. 
“Vou'll have to pardon me, captain, 
but you’re not by any chance joking?” 

“Do I look as though I were jok- 
ing?’ the other demanded. 

‘“ But that hardly sounds reasonable. 
Piracy in this day and age, on a whole- 
sale scale! Well, maybe you'd better 
tell me about it.” 

The Briton poured himself another 
highball. 

“We were five hours southeast of 
Miami,” he said slowly, making an ob- 
vious effort to tell things exactly as 
they occurred, “ when two big flying 
boats appeared from the sou’-south- 
east. I was on the bridge and paid 
little attention to them at first, think- 
ing they were sight-seeing planes re- 
turning to Miami. 

“One of them was high and flew 
over the ship, then turned and began 
to fly in a series of small, tight circles 
over us. ‘The other was lower, flying 
in big circles about two miles in diame- 
ter. Still I attached no importance to 
them.” 

“ Tust a minute, captain,” interrupt- 
ed Colton. ‘“ How many motors did 
these planes have? I was in the naval 
aviation myself, during the war, and 
these little points have a decided bear- 
ing on the matter.” 

“They each had two engines he- 
tween the wings, one on each side of 
the hull.” | 

“ Right. Go ahead with your yarn.” 


“ AUDDENLY,” continued the cap- 
% tain, “my Marconi man tele- 
phoned to the bridge that he'd 
had instructions to cease sending im- 
mediately ; that the planes would bomb 
the ship out of the water if he sent 
one more message; and that they were 
commanding us to heave to and put out 
boat. 

oA 
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“T thought at first that the whole 
thing was a rag and was about to dic- 
tate a humorous reply. But at that 
moment there was a concussion that 
almost rolled the ship over on her beam 
ends. The topmost blighter had flown 
a little ahead of us and had loosed a 
homb which detonated as it struck the 
water about two hundred yards off the 
port bow. 

“*Pon my word, commander, the 
beastly thing must have held two hun- 
dred pounds of TNT, for this is a 
pretty steady vessel. I could see that 
the plane carried another bomb in a 
carrier slung under his starboard wing; 
so, remembering that I had eleven hun- 
dred passengers aboard, I hove to in a 
hurry and ordered the Marconi man to 
close down his machine.” 

The older seaman could not sit still. 
He rose and paced the cabin as he 
would have walked back and forth 
across his bridge. For a moment he 
seemed lost in contemplation. 

“What came next, captain?” 
prompted Colton gently. 

“Oh, yes! Well, as soon as we had 
lest way, the second flying boat—not 
the bomber—coasted down to the water 
and taxied to within thirty or forty 
feet of us. "Then I could see that she 
mounted a battery of machine guns on 
the edge of her cockpit. She carried a 
crew of five men. 

“T had my gig dropped overboard 
and a quartermaster pulled her up to 
the flying boat which was wallowing 
there, her motors barely turning over. 
And all the time, Commander Colton, 
that other beastly plane was flying over 
her, giving me cold chills for fear the 
other bomb would drop on my crowded 
decks.” 

“What were your passengers doing 
all this time?” asked Colton curiously. 

“Up to now they had thought the 
whole thing a bloomin’ good show and 
were hanging over the rail just as they 
did when you came alongside. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ the pilot re- 
inained aboard his plane and the other 
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four piled into the gig. Each of them 
had a gun strapped to either leg, just 
hike your Wild West bad men in the 
cinema. As soon as they came aboard, 
I give you my word, women passen- 
gers were fainting all over our decks. 
My eye, what a mess! One of the 
pirates, who appeared to be the leader 
of the lot, came up on the bridge. 

“* Captain,’ he said, as cool as a 
ruddy clam on ice, “I congratulate you 
on your judgment. Our companion up 
there is just itching to drop his bomb. 
Now let’s get down to business, short 
and snappy. Have your purser get all 
your cash and negotiable securities out 
of your strong room and have them 
loaded into the small boat. One of my 
men will be there to help him.’ I sent 
a messenger below with the order.” 

He broke off suddenly and looked 
at Colton with a pitiful look in his 
eyes. 

“You understand, don’t you, com- 
mander, that I was trying to protect my 
passengers?” 

“ Of course,” agreed the commander 
promptly. “ You had no choice. I'd 
have done the same thing myself.” — 

“T’m glad,” said the other, simply. 
“Well, then, the feller with me said: 
‘Now have the stewards line the pas- 
sengers up on the boat deck and call 
the roll. Don’t let him make any mis- 
takes.’ 

“ As the passengers lined up, one of 
the pirates appeared with a laundry 
bag. After the roll was called, he 
walked down the line and made all 
the passengers dump their money and 
jewelry into the bag. My word, the 
show some of those New York mil- 
lionaires put on when they had to part 
with a five guinea watch would have 
made you laugh! But it wasn’t funny 
then. 


“ePWEY had our seamen row the 
gig out to the plane and put 
the loot aboard. Then the fly- 

ing boat sped up its engines, bounced 

over the water a hundred yards or so 


and then took off, leaving me with the 


blooming pirate crew and that venom- 
ous bomber still flying lazily around 
overhead. 

““* Captain,’ said the leader, still very 
polite, ‘ please order full speed and take 
your ship to this place.’ He handed 
me a slip with latitude and longitude 
typewritten upon it, from which we 
drifted to this spot. There was noth- 
ing to do but obey. We turned up 
twenty-three knots and steamed in this 
direction, with the bomber always 
above or near us. Then the second 
plane returned and flew along with us, 
too.” 

‘Another question, captain,” inter- 
jected Colton. “ How long a time 
elapsed between the disappearance and 
the reappearance of the second plane?” 

‘* Perhaps three hours,” ventured the 
captain after a moment’s thought. The 
Coast Guard officer nodded. 

“ At last I figured out my position,” 
resumed the merchantman, “ and reck- 
oned that I was where he had ordered 
me to go. I told him so. He ordered 
me to stop the engines and then blew 
a blast on the siren. In amoment there 
was a muffled explosion somewhere 
below. 

“It's all right, captain,’ he said to 
me with a polite smile, “we've just 
made a bit of work for your engineers. 
And now, if you'll put out the boat 
again, we'll go.’ 

““In another five minutes his whole 
gang had gone aboard their plane and 
had flown away. ‘The bomber went 
along, too. The whole thing seemed 
like a ruddy nightmare, until the Mar- 
coni man came to the bridge and told 
me there was nothing left of his ma- 
chines but a few scraps of wire and 
metal. 

“ Then the engineer came up, almost 
crying, and reported that they had set 
off a bomb in the engine room which 
had cracked the turbine casings. Noth- 
ing to do, he said, but to wait until 
somebody turned up. Then the first 
officer told me that one of the gang 
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had swung a sledge hammer on the en- 
gines in the motor lifeboats. 

“So there we were, Commander 
Colton. No radio, no engines, in a spot 
well chosen as being completely out of 
regular shipping lanes. The route from 
Havana to the English Channel is to 
the north of us, and from Porto Rico 
to New York well to the east. We were 
as isolated as though we were in mid- 
ocean. 

“Two days ago the second officer 
started southward in a sailing cutter 
we rigged up, hoping to pick up land 
or a ship. But this morning Sparks 
finished building a little transmitter 
out of odds and ends. He managed to 
get away one §.O.5S. before the thing 
burned out, or something. By Jove, 
we were jolly glad to see you hull up 
over the horizon!” 

Commander Colton rose. He put 
down his empty glass thoughtfully. 

“ Captain,” he said at last, “ as soon 
as I leave this ship, I’m going to won- 
der whether the whole thing has been 
a dream or not. It’s one of those things 
you don’t believe till you see it. Even 
then you’re not sure it’s true! Well, 
I must shove off and write out a re- 
port for the world. From now on 
there’ll be plenty of work for the de- 
stroyer flotilla.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 
REIGN OF TERROR. 


SW FYITHIN the next forty-eight 
~ hours every one of the missing 

ships had been found. British 
and American warships, after listening 
to the amazing revelations snapped 
from the antenna of the Lewis, turned 
away from the shipping lanes and 
scoured the seas to east and west of 
regular paths of ocean commerce. One 
after another they picked up the crip- 
pled San Remo, the Wilhelmina, the 
Manuel Arnote and the rest of the ves- 
sels which had caused the world so 
much anxiety. 
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In every case the captain had the 
same story to tell. Two flying boats; 
smoothly functioning boarding crew of 
modern pirates; swift removal of valu- 
ables; complete dismantling of radio 
and engine rooms and the swift de- 
parture of the robbers. 

The first series of attacks had been 
followed by a few days of quiet. Then 
there had been another series of dar- 
ing raids a few hundred miles to the 
south. Where would the next occur? 

The searching force which had put 
to sea with the disappearance of the 
frst ships was augmented by a veritable 
horde of warships. Every available 
British destroyer and light cruiser was 
ordered from its station in Atlantic and 
Mediterranean waters to place itself at 
the disposal of the admiral at Bermuda. 

From San Diego, California, the 
mammoth aircraft carriers Saratoga 
and Lexington raced a fleet of fifty 
destroyers to the Panama Canal. 

All airplanes, seaplanes and flying 
boats at the United States Naval Air 
Stations at Far Rockaway, Anacostia, 
Hampton Roads and Pensacola were 
mobilized at the old site of the war- 
time air station at Key West, that point 
having been made a base for recon- 
naissance operations. Auxiliary bases 


- were established at Guantanamo Bay, 


Cuba, and at Coco Solo, at the en- 
trance to the Canal. ‘The patrol pilots 
traced a spiderweb pattern across the 
entire Caribbean without result. - 
Front page stories in the daily pa- 
pers which described these warlike 
preparations to hunt down the air 
pirates caused the public to breathe a 
little more easily. After all, there had 
been no further disappearances for 
nearly ten days, now. Perhaps the rob- 
bers, having gathered in sufficient loot 
to have made them all wealthy, had 
run to cover and would fly no more. 
A few commercial travelers whose 
business demanded their presence in- 
South America, booked passages on 
southbound liners. Tourist agencies 
began to advertise for business. But 
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the captains of all steamers on the 
Atlantic were required to report their 
position every two hours, day and 
night. 

Fifteen days from the disappearance 
of the Victoria, the great new Ham- 
burg-South American motor liner Hin- 
denburg, bound from Hamburg to Rio 
de Janeiro, ceased to make her regular 
report. Her last message during the 
night had stated her position to be one 
hundred and ten miles northeast of 
Pernambuco, on the northern shoulder 
of South America. 


_ Just before noon the Royal Italian 


Line reported that nothing had been 
heard from their crack liner Czesar 
‘Augustus, last reported a half day’s run 
south of the same port. And by the 
following morning three more steam- 
ers, all of which were known to be 
freighters loaded with valuable cargos, 
had been reported missing. 

The entire world was now in a ier- 
ment. ‘The modern methods used by 
these twentieth century pirates had 
made one small gang more dangerous 
than an entire fleet of buccaneers in the 
sailing ship days of Captain Kidd. 
Their methods were so precise and the 
execution of their attacks so swift as 
to make them almost irresistible. 

Still other nations now furnished 
warships to augment that vast armada 
now combing southern waters. Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Spain and Italy 
all ordered destroyers and cruisers to 
the east coast of the Americas. 

But not a trace of the pirates could 
they find. Every island and strip of 
coral reef in the Bahamas and in the 
entire West Indies was scoured by 
landing parties in an effort to find 
a base from which the flying boats 
might be operating. 

Within two days the series of attacks 
off Pernambuco had ceased. The 
searching warships found all but one 
of the missing steamers. The other 
was also found, after a fashion. For 
two square miles the rescue ships 
plowed through a sea strewn with 


wreckage, the remains of the freighter 
Malacca. The crew of the ill-fated 
steamer never reached shore. 

The other captains told a story which 
differed only in one detail from that 
related by Captain Mackintosh of the 
Victoria. Even before the flying boats 
had been sighted the radio had brought 
the following imperious command. 

‘Silence wireless immediately and 
heave to.” 

It was thought that the radio ope- 
rator of the Malacca had disobeyed 
this order and that the pirates meted 
out summary punishment upon the un- 
fortunate ship and her crew. 

The Navy Department and the Brit- 
ish Admiralty issued a joint bulletin 
to captains suggesting that it would be 
better to lose valuables than valtiables, 
ship and lives; since destruction of the 
pirates was certain to be accomplished 
in time, it would be wise for merchant- 
= to obey the commands of the rob- 

ers. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RIPPING THE RED TAPE. 


N the ramshackle old structure in 
§ Washington which houses the head- 

_ quarters of the United States Coast 
Guard an officer in mufti walked in un- 
announced upon the Powers that Be. 
An extremely busy, white-haired offi- 
cial, who bore the four full stripes of a 
captain, looked up from his crowded 
desk at the broad-shouldered figure in 
civilian clothes. 

“ Hello, Colton,” he said, extending 
his hand cordially. ‘What in the 
world are you doing up here? [I 
thought you just wanted a few days’ 
leave so you could stretch your legs a 
bit while your ship was being repaired 
at Charleston.” 

“No, Captain Ellsworth,” replied 
the skipper of the Lewis, with a grin. 
“T have an idea that is so good I was 
even willing to pay my own way North 
to come and tell you about it rather 


ay 
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than to send it through official chan- 
nels.” 

“ Must be good!” smiled the older 
man. ‘Got something to do with the 
air pirates?” 

oe OOS. SES 

“It’s almost lunch time,” said the 
other, glancing at his watch. “I’ve 
been eating sandwiches for the last 
couple of dozen breakfasts, lunches 
and dinners, and I’m feeling a mite 
peckish. A good lunch would do me 
good. We'll go across to the Willard, 
and while we eat you can tell me what 
you have on your mind.” 

The younger officer was in no mood 
to delay matters. As soon as they were 
seated at a small table and had ordered 
their lunch he opened fire. 

“Captain, has any one here in 
Washington. any .real idea of where 
these air pirates come from or how 
they operate, that they’re enabled to 
span such long distances as these raids 
have covered?” 

“ There have been hundreds of ideas, 
of course,’ admitted Ellsworth, “ but 
one seems about as impossible as the 
next. The one thing we do know is that 
the only persons who have laid eves on 
them were victims who were about to 
be robbed. Some day, of course, we'll 
run across them, and I hope we'll be 
able to shoot them out of the air. The 
airplane carriers will be on the job ina 
a day or two, and the navy will have 
a mobile aircraft patrol which ought to 
amount to something.” 

“That’s so,” rejoined Colton, “ but 
when the Saratoga and the Lexington 
arrive at their destination, where will 
the pirates be?” 

“You win. Nobody knows. We are 
probably up against the smartest bunch 
of crooks in the world. Imagine two 
hundred warships ‘unable to find two 
flying boats!” 

_“ Listen, captain. You’ve known me 
ever since I was a cadet. In many 
ways I’m as crazy as one can be and 
still remain an officer. But once in 
awhile I do get a good idea. You seem 
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to be able to pick those times. You 
backed me when I put in for duty with 
the naval officers learning to fly at Pen- 
sacola, and you arranged it so J could 
be one of the first half dozen Coast 
Guard officers to be given flight in- 
struction by the navy. 

“You tried to prevent my being 
taken off flying duty, but the navy lads 
said I was too old to fly—too old at 
thirty-five! 

“The point is, though, I don’t think 
I gave you cause to feel sorry that you 
got me into the flying end of the serv- 
ice. 

Now I have another idea—the best 
one I’ve ever had, if I do say so my- 
self. I came all the way up here be- 
cause | want your advice and assist- 
ance.” 

Captain Ellsworth grinned thought- 
fully. This irrepressible young skip- 
per had probably caused the service 
more trouble than any other officer, of 
his rank. But he was bold and fear- 
less, and in some intangible way his 
very quality of dashing recklessness 
had endeared him to his superiors in 
an Organization small enough so that 
its personnel was a close-knit, cordial 
unit. 

Wild as he was, Ken Colton had the 
reputation of carrying difficult mis- 
sions to successful conclusions. 

“All right, let’s hear it,” said the 
older man at last. 


“§N the first place,” began Colton 
earnestly, as he drew a small chart 
out of his pocket, “there is one 

thing of which I’m certain. Those 

birds aren’t operating from a fixed 

base. They work from a ship, and a 

fast ship, too.” 

* What makes you think so?” 

“ Because no two flying boats can 
raid shipping in a leisurely fashion off 
the coasts of Florida and Pernambuco 
from the same base. Do you remem- 
ber, in each of their accounts, the cap- 
tains said that one of the flying boats 
disappeared with the loot and returned 
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to pick up the crew in two or three 
hours?” 

és Ves.” 

“ All right, then. Listen to this.” 

The young commander’s forefinger 
picked off point after point on his chart 
as he presented his idea. His enthusi- 
asm was contagious. Neither officer 
could remember later what they had 
eaten. ‘Their minds were full of the 
daring, perhaps impossible, scheme 
proposed by the younger man. At last 
Colton leaned back and lighted a fresh 
cigarette. | 

“Well, sir, what do you think of 
it?” he challenged. 

‘Why didn’t you propose this idea 
through official channels?” countered 
Ellsworth. 

“ Because the navy would have 
grabbed it off!’ snapped the other bel- 
ligerently. “(In times of peace the 
Coast Guard can do about as it pleases, 
whether the navy likes it or not. Only 
during wars are we transferred to the 
authority of the Navy Department. 
I’m tired of seeing the navy steal all 
the glory. I’d like to see the Coast 
Guard get a little credit for a change. 

“Sir, I’m sick of having the whole 
service called crooks and rum runners 
just because a few temporary officers 
have let money come between them and 
their duty. They’d have been crooks 
anywhere. But the public classes us 
all together and calls the whole service 
rotten. 

“T want to start a fight every time I 

go ashore and see our enlisted men 
wearing their cuffs rolled up so they 
hide the embroidered Coast Guard 
shields on their sleeves, in order to 
make people think they are navy gobs. 
I’m satisfied with my choice, and I 
wouldn’t be in any other service; but 
I hate to have people look down on 
iS.” ' 
He stopped suddenly and flushed 
brick red, a little ashamed of this ti- 
rade which sprang from the depths of 
his heart. Ie 

“Colton,” Captain tilsworth said 


gravely, “I’ve put in the best part of 
my life wearing the Coast Guard unt- 
form, and some of the things you have 
just said might be an echo of my own 
thoughts. I'd like to see the service 
do something spectacular just as much 
as you would. 

‘Your scheme is wild; but the wild- 
est schemes are sometimes the most 
practical when we’re up against a situa- 
tion like this. There would be many 
difficulties to overcome. The navy, of 
course, would be tickled to death to pull 
off such a stunt.” 

“ Three summers ago,” he continued 
thoughtfully, “I happened to be 
around when the Secretary’s small son 
fell into the water. It was no job at 
all to pull him out, but the Old Man 
was absurdly grateful. Said if I ever 
wanted anything to come and see him. 
So far, of course, I’ve never taken him 
up. 
“Damn it all, Colton, I like your 
idea! It appeals to my imagination! I 
think [ll go and see the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and ask him if he won’t 
go over and call upon the Secretary of 
the Navy and talk the matter over with 
him. If they can get together on it, the 
old dodos over at the Navy Building 
won't get a nibble at it. 

“Come back to the office and ll 
write out some orders for you which 
will keep you here in Washington un- 
til we thrash the whole thing out, one 
way or another. 

“Your ship won’t be able to put 
to sea for at least two weeks, from 
what I hear. You have a good engi- 
neer officer to look after the repairs, so 
you'll never be missed. Let’s go.” 


CHAPTER V. 
A FLOATING TRAP. 


FEW old-timers who lounged 
about the piers jutting into the 
East River growled irately when 
the Henry Moffatt was warped out of 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard after a five 


— 
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days’ overhaul. Things were coming 


to a fine pass, they agreed, when navy 
yards competed with private shipyards 
for the business of refitting and repair- 
ing commercial shipping. Men were 
being laid off every day at Todd’s and 
at Fletcher’s, yet the navy took on jobs 
that rightfully belonged to the private 
firms. 

‘“Fust time I ever see a vessel re- 
fitted while she still carried a deckload 
0’ lumber!’ commented a down-easter, 
spitting a large brown mouthful into 
the turgid water. 

Half a dozen fussy little tugs pulled 
and hauled the big new freighter 
around the Battery wall and shoved 
her into Pier 14, where she lay behind 
the buildings at the pierhead, complete- 
ly hidden from the street. 

As her gangway was lowered, the 
huge folding doors leading from the 
wharf to the street were closed and 
four burly men, who displayed shields 
and revolvers hung on well filled am- 
munition belts, lounged at the entrance, 
turning away the roustabouts who ap- 
plied for jobs moving cargo. 

Half an hour later West Street was 
highly diverted by the unusual sight 
of two armored cars, followed by a 
touring car jammed to the running 
boards with armed guards. They swept 
through the traffic at a smart clip amid 
the shrilling of sirens. and the respect- 
ful attentions of traffic officers who 
cleared the way. 

The gun-toting guards at the en- 
trance to Pier 14 were galvanized 
into immediate activity. Pulling their 
automatics out of their holsters, they 


~ opened the great doors and then stood 


aside, guns ready for action, truculent- 
ly regarding the curious crowd of 
idlers who materialized from nowhere, 
after the immemorial manner of all 
New York crowds. 

The three automobiles purred into 
the vast, dim shed, the doors were 
closed, and the guards, still vigilant, 
kept the crowd at a respectful distance 
from the building. 
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“Wot ho!” A cockney voiced the 


sentiments of the water front. “A 


bloddy mystery, wot? A cargo wessel, 
wi’ a deckload o’ lumber, takin’ on a 
blinkin’ shipload o’ gold. Blimey, I’d 
like to ship aboard ’er, so I would!” 

The twoscore loungers stood about, 
shifting their feet, staring up at the 
dull gray wall of the building with 
aimless expressions, grateful for hav- 
ing been furnished with a subject for 
conversation and speculation for the 
rest of an otherwise dull and frofitless 
day. Had they been able to look upon 
the strange scene upon the wharf, how- 
ever, they would have talked about it 
for many and many a week. 

The three motor cars came to a 
stop. The armed messengers sat upon 
their cars and smoked endless ciga- 
rettes. Then, at a word from a stocky, 
broad-shouldered officer from _ the 
ship, they started their engines again, 
turned around, and rolled out of the 
building, without having set foot upon 
the planks of the wharf. 

The officer, who was dressed in the 
uniform coat and cap of the Wide 
World Line, returned aboard ship, 
where he smiled at the ship’s captain 
and joined him on the boat deck. 

“Well, that’s that, Captain Rob- 
erts,’ Colton said. “I hope we gave 
the people something to think about 
out there in the street.” 

For a few minutes the two watched 
the crew working at their varied tasks, 

“ It’s a great crew, Colton,” the cap- 
tain said at last. ‘It’s a pity we can’t 
get men like those in the merchant 
marine instead of having to put up 
with the scum of West Street.” 

“They’re good boys,” agreed Col- 
ton. “ Thirty picked volunteers from 
the Coast Guard who think this is 
going to be the finest vacation they 
ever had. Are they working with your 
officers satisfactorily ?” 

“Yes, indeed. The chief says he’s 
never had such a black gang. The 


\boson is the only one who isn’t entirely 


lappy. He came to me and said some 
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ct your petty officers knew more than 
he did. So I told him to show your 
wien where everything was, and then 
to loaf for the duration of the trip, and 
thank his lucky stars he has some one 
willing to do his. work for him.” 


.N the 2d of May the air pirates 
struck again. Just after dawn 
the Royal Dutch Lioyd informed 

the British Admiralty that the twelve- 
thousand-ton mail liner Antwerp had 
last reported her position as halfway 
between the Azores and Paramaribo, 
in Dutch Guiana. Since then her reg- 
ular reports had ceased and she had 
failed to answer repeated efforts to 
reach her. : 

Nearly two hundred warships, large 
and small, turned their bows north- 
ward and eastward, speeding under 
forced draft toward the penciled dots 
on the charts which represented the 


last known position of the missing 
_ steamer. 


Newspapers again began to run off 
an endless stream of lurid extras. In 
millions of homes throughout the 
world families listened to the suave 
voices of radio announcers describing 
the fourth chapter of the most thrilling 
adventure story of the decade. 

Tourist offices and steamship lines 
prepared advertisements which stated 
that all pleasure cruises were definitely 
postponed until the air pirates were 
known to have been captured or de- 
stroved. Editorial writers, in quiet 
back rooms of busy newspaper offices 
adjusted their eyeshades and wrote 
scathing editorials criticising the un- 
availing efforts of the combined navies 
of the world to put an end to this 
menace. 

Forty minutes after the Royal 
Dutch Lloyd’s report, the freight 
steamer Henry Moffatt backed out of 
her berth and put to sea, still carrying 
her deckload of lumber. 

Ship news reporters at the Barge 
Office who observed her swift passage 
down the bay were informed that she 
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was bound for Marseilles with a cargo 
of Oregon spruce. But they, as well 
as every one else interested in maritime 
affairs, had heard the widespread story 
of her mysterious shipment of gold, 
and were kind enough not to make 
comment in their shipping columns. 

Three hours after the freighter had 
left Sandy Hook below the western 
horizon, her radio caught the news that 
another steamer had failed to report 
her position. When last heard from 
she had been nearly a hundred miles 
north of the missing Antwerp. 

“Tm right, Captain Roberts!” ex- 
claimed Commander Colton, as he and, 
the merchant seaman compared the 
messages with their charts in the skip- 
per’s cabin. “ The pirate ship is bound 
northeast, as sure as shooting! I'll bet 
you a new straw hat she’s going up to 
spend a couple of days raiding the 
shipping lanes converging around the 
Azores before the nearest warship can 
reach her.” 

“Tl agree with you,” said the captain. 
“There'll be rich pickings for them 
there, if they only dare to stick around 
for twenty-four hours.” 

“ How long would it take us to reach 
the Azores, under forced draft?” 

‘““A full seven days,” he replied, 
“giving her the best we’ve got.” 

It was the coast guardsman’s turn 
to use the dividers and parallel rules. 

“ Too long,” he decided at last. “ Ii 
we've guessed it right, the pirates will 
be there in two and a half to three 
days. She'll capture two or three ships 
and then try to get out of sight before 
the first warship heaves hull up over 
the horizon. Listen, captain, if you 
were the commander of that pirate 
ship, where would you go to dodge the 
warships?” 


“TF DUNNO,” replied the other, 
scratching his grizzled thatch. 
“What with all the destroyers and 

such that “ll be coming up from South 

America, seems to me that [’d head 

north.” 
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“ That’s what I thought!’ exclaimed 
the younger man, delightedly. “ And 
those pirates, being pretty slick birds, 
will know that’s what we're all think- 
ing. For that very reason, they'll 
probably try to outguess us. My own 
hunch is that they'll head south, mak- 
ing an effort to skirt the flank of the 
oncoming warships. In that case, if 
I were running their show, I’d head 
southeastward almost to the coast of 
Morocco and keep close to the west 
coast of Africa. Once they work south 
of Sierra Leone they’d have the whole 
South Atlantic to roam around in. If 
things got too hot for them they could 


even double around Cape Horn or the . 


Cape of Good Hope and lead us all a 
merry chase in the Pacific.” 

“Maybe you're right,” agreed the 
other doubtfully. “‘ What’s our next 
move?” 

“We're going to change our desti- 

nation. Send a radio, with Sparks 
using all the juice he can muster, tell- 
ing the Wide World Line that we'll 
touch at Cape Verde for fuel and 
stores and will then proceed as directed 
to Monrovia, Liberia, to unload our 
cargo for the American rubber conces- 
sion there. 

“If we're in any luck at all, we 
ought to come close enough to the pi- 
rates’ course so they'll think our cargo 
of gold is worth picking up. You can 
bet they know all about our mysterious 
cargo by this time! We took so many 
pains to keep it quiet that we might as 
well have broadcast our shipment of 
phony gold to the entire world. Now 
if Sparks will send out plenty of mes- 
sages and use enough power, we ought 
to turn the trick. The next series “of 
raids should give us a fairly accurate 
idea whether we have the right dope or 
not.” 

So the Henry Moffatt proceeded 
southeast at full speed, her wireless 
chattering constantly. Now and then 
the operator received curt suggestions 
from listening warships to belay the 
broadcasting. 
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One flippant destroyer captain even 
radioed, with patent sarcasm, that if he 
could secure permission from the C. O. 
of his flotilla, he would like to follow 
the Moffatt to her destination. He 
added that he would probably have a 
better chance of sighting the pirates 
when they captured the steamer than 
at any other time. 

But the freighter’s operator was ir- 
repressible. He exchanged personal 
messages with all ship op’s who would 
answer his calls. He sent countless 
messages to the Wide World Line, and 
took every opportunity to fill the air 
with code. 


YOMMANDER COLTON’S hunch 
C had been a good one. The air 
pirates had continued their jour- 
ney toward the Azores, for two and a 
half days after the Henry Moffatt left 
port there came a day long to be re- 
membered in the shipping business, 
when five vessels suddenly became si- 
lent and failed to answer when called 
by ship and shore stations. 

“Man, oh man!” exclaimed Colton 
as he read the Marconigram report of 
the fifth disappearance of the day. 
“Those pirates aren’t wasting a min- 
ute’s time! If they’ll only start south 
now, we can’t miss them.” 

From that day on, scarcely a watch 
passed without a gray-hulled warship 
sweeping up to the Moffatt, ordering 
her to stand by, and sending an officer 
and a dozen heavily armed seamen 
over to examine the freighter and her 
papers. 

Fach young naval officer came 
aboard full of importance backed up 
by the authority of his own flag and 
the flags of all the nations of the sea- 
faring world. Although he resented 
the loss of time involved, Colton rather 
enjoyed showing them the Moffatt’s 
secret orders and taking them over the 
ship from bow to stern. The very ob- 
vious astonishment of the boarding 
officers gave the coast guardsman and 
the ship’s captain many a quiet laugh. 
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But beyond these frequent visits life 
aboard ship went on with monotonous 
regularity. The steamer had never 
been so well manned. ‘The volunteer 
crew stood watch whole heartedly, and 
there was never a complaint to the 
bridge. The black gang kept the en- 
gines turning over at their full rated 
speed twenty-four hours a day. | 

Captain Roberts sighed when he re- 
membered that at the end of this amaz- 
ing cruise he would have to ship the 
regular lot of shiftless, complaining, 
dirty landlubbers — the kind that the 
merchant service has to put up with. 

The Henry Moffatt slipped through 
tropic seas with a gentle motion that 
rose and fell with the long, smooth 
ground swell from the south. Days 
and nights seemed enchanted; days 
when the balmy trade winds made the 
decks deliciously comfortable, nights 
when the stars seemed so close that one 
could almost reach up and pluck them 
from their black velvet background. 

Commander Colton leaned over the 
windscreen and surveyed the familiar 
outlines of the bow and the constant V 
of phosphorescence through which the 
Moffatt was constantly pushing. He 
wondered if the whole affair was not 
justa dream. Air pirates? No, it just 
couldn’t be! 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PIRATES STRIKE. 
HORTLY after sunrise on the six- 
) teenth day out of New York the 
radio operator came dashing to 
the bridge with an imperious message 


snatched from the ether. Colton, who’ 


had the duty, read it with a tingle of 
anticipation : 
Send no more messages or we sink 


you immediately. Stop engine. Put 
out small boat. 


The commander turned on his heel 
and dashed for the chart room, his face 
one broad grin of delight. He had 


outguessed the pirates! He, of all the 
men in all the navies of the world! 
From this day on, if all went well, gobs 
ot the Coast Guard would wear their 
cuffs rolled down, proud to exhibit 
their embroidered shields! 

He studied the chart for a brief in- 
stant, jotted a few symbols on a slip 
of paper and jammed them into the 
operator’s hand. 

“ Beat it, Sparks,” he snapped grim- 

ly. ‘‘ Give her the juice and send out 
© O $’s with this position till your 
wrist wears out! Hop to it!” Sparks 
hopped. 
_ Colton pulled upon the siren cord. 
A hoarse vibrating bellow from the 
funnel changed to a rising scream of 
agony as the steam siren hooted its 
note of warning to the crew. 

Instantly the deck seemed jammed 
with running men, each racing to his 
appointed task. Captain Roberts, calm- 
but grave, appeared at Colton’s side, 
peering down upon the warlike prepa- 
rations. ‘The younger officer, search- 
ing the sky for approaching airplanes, 
slipped out of his merchant seaman’s 
tunic and removed from a near-by 
locker the old familiar uniform of the 
Coast Guard. Over this he buckled a 
belt and an automatic. 

Then, his eyes dancing with excite- 
ment, he walked down the ladder to 
the foredeck. Even as his feet touched 
the steel plates a chief machinist’s mate 
pulled a small lever set beside an elec- 
tric winch. There was a whirring 
whine as the electric motor turned 
over, a rattling clank as gears meshed. 
The deck load of lumber seemed to 
split in two at the middle. It folded 
itself into sections and then sank into 
two orderly piles, close to port and 


starboard bulwarks. 


‘ Airplane, sir!” called a lookout 
from the crow’s nest. ‘‘ Four points 
off the starboard bow! -No, sir, there’s 
two of ’em!” 

Directly before Commander Col- 
ton’s eyes, occupying the place former- 
ly concealed by the imitation lumber 
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pile, stood the long, slender lines of a 
catapult, extending from the break of 
the deck almost to the chains in the 
bow. Perched at the inward end of 
the runway was a sleek little navy sea- 
plane, her wings folded back along her 
fuselage. 

As Colton buckled a soft leather hel- 
met under his chin he watched a swarm 
of mechanics leap upon the catapult. 
Each man knew his place and duty, 
and worked without orders, quietly 
and efficiently. The plane’s wings 
swung out to their conventional posi- 
tions. Mechanics slipped cotter pins 
and snapped buckles. 

A petty officer clambered into the 
cockpit and manipulated switch and 
throttle while another twirled the pro- 
peller to prime the motor. Another 
fitted trays of ammunition to the twin 
Lewis guns. 

On each side of the catapult stood a 
four-inch naval gun with gun pointers 
already turning their little wheels to 
swivel the muzzles up, down, forward 
and astern. Coffin-shaped shell boxes 
stood a few feet behind the breeches, 
and quiet men stood waiting to pass 
the shells to the gun crews. 


NOLTON noted that Captain Rob- 
erts was swinging the Moffatt di- 
rectly into the wind. ‘The in- 

creased vibration of the steel deck be- 
neath his feet told him that the skipper 
had called for the last reserve of speed 
in the engines. 

The two black dots in the sky had 
materialized into a pair of heavy flying 
boats, speeding straight for the steam- 
er at about fifteen hundred feet. There 
was no time to waste, now. If any- 
thing were to go wrong with plane or 
with catapult, the Moffatt would be 
torn asunder by a demolition bomb. 


“Ready, sir,’ said the mechanic _ 


who had been in the cockpit. The chief 
_ of the plane crew leaned over the cock- 
pit wall and threw the throttle for- 
ward. The motor burst into a tremen- 
dous roar, blanking out all other 
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sounds.. The tiny bullet-shaped sea- 
plane strained at the launching gear, 
trembling in every inch of her shining 
fabric. 

Colton climbed up to the runway 
and then eased himself over the fuse- 
lage into the comfortably upholstered 
seat. He glanced down at the seaman 
who held the handle of the release 
valve. The man was chewing gum 
placidly, apparently bored by the whole 
proceeding. 

Colton raised his right hand. There 
was the hiss of compressed air. The 
launching truck gathered speed with 
incredible rapidity, sliding the launch- 
ing platform and the seaplane out to 
the end of the runway. He held the 
joystick steady, trusting to the sturdy 
engine to pick her out of the air when 
she was hurled free. The rusty hawse- 
holes in the ship’s bulwarks whisked 
beneath him with the speed of light. 
Nothing now but the familiar water 
beneath his wings. He nosed down to 
increase her speed, then pulled back in 
a breath taking zoom. 

Colton thrilled to the magnificent 
seaplane beneath him. It was a living 
thing, that seaplane, a living thing that 
leaped and plunged beneath him in re- 
sponse to the slightest pressure of the 
stick in his hand, a living thing that 
trembled with power, that breathed, 
and smelled familiarly of hot oil. The 
mighty onward swoop. exhilarated 
him; the mighty blast of the wind 
stream against his face and head 
seemed to give him strength and 
power. Ah, this was life for a red- 
blooded man! 

He straightened out, looking for the 
enemy. He must find that bombing 
plane immediately. The other didn’t 
matter, yet. But the bomber must not 
fly over the Moffatt! 

There she was, the leading plane! 
He could see the bomb racks slung be- 
neath the wings. He whirled the sea- 
plane around on one wing-tip and head- 
ed straight for the enemy. The other 
flying boat swerved in his direction as 
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though trying to cut him off and leave 
the path clear for her companion ship 
to fly over the Moffatt. 
ball trick—good interference! 

But a heavy, cumbersome flying boat 
against a tiny little scout plane? Col- 
ton laughed as he nosed her over. His 
dive, as he swept under her broad hull, 
was like the fall of a meteor. The air 
before him was crisscrossed with 
smoking gray lines of tracer bullets. 
Three or four machine guns working 
on him, he realized. 

He pulled her back into an almost 
vertical zoom and suddenly found him- 
self looking directly up at the polished, 
slistening planks of the bomber’s hull. 

Instinctively, as the mahogany mass 
slid across the ring-sight of his guns, 
he thumbed his trigger on the joystick 
and had the immediate satisfaction of 
seeing the first burst disappear into its 
target. He tried to play the shots back 
and forth as one would squirt a lawn 
hose across a strip of grass, but he had 
held his stick back too long. ‘The little 
plane lost flying speed and fell off on 
one wing in the start of a spin. 

He straightened out of his twisting 
fall at the end of a three-hundred-foot 
drop, and began to climb back after the 
bomber. His keen blue eyes measured 
the distance between the Moffatt and 
the flying boat which was racing to de- 
stroy her. A mile, perhaps, two at the 
most. He had a moment of sheer 
panic. He would be too late! 


PI(HE machine gun boat was diving 
at him now, intent upon diverting 
his attention while her sister ship 

performed her mission, 

Deliberately ignoring the ship which 
threatened him, from which deadly 
smoking lines of bullets were begin- 
ning to reach after him, he leveled out 
and thundered after the bomber. Clos- 
er, closer, the two racing planes came 
to the Moffatt, the tiny scout plane eat- 
ing up the distance which separated her 
from the slower, heavier craft. 

On each side of the bombing plane 


An old foot- 
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appeared a square black patch just aft 
of the trailing edge of the lower wing. 
Tiny flickering flashes of blue and 
crimson flame spat out of those black 
holes. Trap doors for the machine 
gunners, eh? The converging lines of 
tracer from those two black squares 
were getting uncomfortably close. He 
veered over to port, until at last the 
starboard gun was blanketed by the 
bomber’s tail structure. He couldn't 
be bothered dodging the other. He'd 
have to take it as it came! Another 
moment or two would turn the trick if 
they didn’t shoot him out of the air 
first. The little seaplane was covering 
two feet to the big boat’s one. He was 
almost even with her now. 

They had nearly reached the steam- 
er. In a moment he would see one of 
those great bombs drop down and 
sweep in a long parabola toward its 
target. Gritting his teeth he jerked 
back on the joystick and kicked hard 
the right rudder. He pressed the trig- 
ger, and saw his own lines of tracer 
point straight into the air in front of 
the flying boat. 

Then, as his bow swung up and 
around, the stream of bullets pivoted 
around, following the seaplane’s aim. 
At last he saw them swing until the 
smoking line ended against the brown 
mahogany planking of the bomber’s 
hull. He kicked back and forth on the 
rudder bar and the tiny scout plane 
veered to left and right. The bullets 
ranged from bow to stern of the great 
ship above him. 

He twisted away just in time to 
avoid following his own bullets into 
the bottom of the bomber. His long, 
slender pontoons almost scraped the 
smooth hull as he split-arcked away. 

Down he went to regain flying 
speed, straightening his ship out of a 
sickening side-slip. Then he looked 
around for the bomber. Her nose had 
lifted and her right wing was rising, 
slowly, ponderously, until she stood in 
an awkward vertical bank. Then the 
bow dropped and the tail swung up. 
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In the next moment she resembled 
a piece of cardboard scaling in the 
wind. Down, down, she went, in a flat 
tailspin. Colton could see her ailerons, 
flippers and rudder flapping as her pilot 
tried to bring her under control. But 
little by little her spin tightened until 
at last she was twirling about on her 
Own axis. 

A gigantic geyser of water seemed 
to leap up to meet her and she was en- 
gulfed in a mammoth whirlpool of 
soapy, frothy waters. Then she reap- 
peared, a crumpled, splintered mass of 
broken wood and twisted tatters of 
fabric, floating flatly, soddenly, in the 
midst of an ever-widening series of 
ripples. 


HUGE chunk of fabric covering 

his cockpit walls suddenly disap- 

peared from under Colton’'s eyes. 

He was flying in the middle of a per- 

fect spider web of thin gray strings. 

He Immelmanned out of the maze of 

tracer and glanced about for the other 

flying boat which had almost downed 

him as he had gazed after her sister 
ship. 

As his upper wing swept around he 
saw her, zooming up after him, three 
guns stabbing the air full at him. He 
dived past her, renversed, and came up 
<9 one side, his own guns stuttering. 

A trapdoor in her hull snapped open 
and he plunged full into a line of gray 
smoke, which disappeared in the cen- 
ter panel of his upper wing, not ten 
inches away from his face. No mean 
shot, that bird! 

He skidded out of the way, but even 
as the wind fanned against the side 
of his face he got in a full burst which 
probed around and around that little 
black opening in her hull. 

. The tail of his ship fell off before he 
released the trigger. His tracer 
whipped upward from the trapdoor 
and ripped through the low wing of 
the enemy plane, almost sweeping 
across the right engine. 

Atta boy! Get that engine! He 
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wheeled away, zoomed, banked over 
and returned to the fight, diving 
through a fog of tracer that made him 
wonder how he managed to live from 
second to second. ‘Time crystallized 
sharply. He was vividly conscious of 
every passing instant. Split seconds 
stretched away to eternities. He 
seemed to have all the time he needed. 

He shook his head to clear his eyes 
from the haze made by the searching 
tracers and thumbed his trigger, care- 
fully aiming his little ship straight at 
that roaring right engine. Nearer and 
nearer they came. He wondered how 
two ships could fly so slowly; how a 
stream of bullets could take so long 
answering the changing course of his 
plane. 

Harder and harder he pressed on the 
right rudder bar as his bullets swiv- 
eled closer and closer to their mark. At 
last! The thin, ruler-straight thread 
of smoke ended full in the mass of 
throbbing metal. Steady he held her 
on her course until he had to zoom to 
avoid collision. 

Then he looked back. Across the 
full length of the beautiful polished 
hull was a V-shaped smooch of glisten- 
ing black oil. The engine had par- 
tially disintegrated. At the apex of 
the V, where the oil stain began at the 
engine bed, there was a flickering point 
of scarlet flame. 

Suddenly, as Colton banked over to 
watch, the flame raced backward along 
the oil with unbelievable speed. Al- 
most instantly, as the big flying boat 
still held to her course, the flames 
spread, licking back and forth as they 
found fuel in the broken gas lines. In 
the space of a dozen heartbeats, the 
beautiful ship was no more. She was 
a dropping ball of fire, plunging down- 
ward, leaving a straight, stiff ribbon of 
thick-oily smoke behind her. Colton 
looked away. He felt a little sick. He 
had seen black shapes, sprawled and 
shapeless, falling from that hurtling 
inferno. “He felt no exultation of con- 
quest. Just sickness. 
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The Moffatt was three or four miles 
away, still plowing through the long 
rollers, great white combers at each 
side of her sturdy bow. Colton looked 
at his compass. The flying boats had 
come from the east. He banked over 
in that direction. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
SINGLE-HANDED. 


N five’ minutes of straight flying he 
saw two masts and a tunnel over 
the horizon. He nosed down a 

trifle to increase his speed. As if raised 
out of the depths by a laggard freight 
elevator, a steamer followed the masts 
and funnel up over the horizon, grow- 
ing larger and more distinct with each 
passing minute. 

A tramp apparently, a high, slab- 
sided tramp, a wanderer of the Seven 
Seas, rusty, unkempt and forlorn. Col- 
ton’s eyes roved the horizon farther on. 
Nothing in sight, yet this was the di- 
rection from which the flying boats 
had appeared. Perhaps they had ap- 
proached the Moffatt in acircle. Well, 
he’d give the tramp a look-see before 
widening his search. 

She looked like a Scandinavian, al- 
most no deck house, her funnel spind- 
ly and inadequate looking. A few of 
her crew, lounging on her forecastle, 
looked up curiously at the little wasp 
which buzzed overhead. 

Just about to turn away, some vague 
thought fumbled for entrance to Col- 
ton’s mind. He looked down again at 
the tramp. Yes, that was it: her lines 
were too sharp and fine, the lines of a 
eruiser rather than of a full-bellied, 
blunt-nose tramp. His heart leaped 
and he banked his plane over for an- 
other trip across her deck. 

Twice, thrice he flew across her, his 
practiced eye taking in every detail of 
her fittings. There was nothing tang1- 
ble to arouse his suspicions, but if she 
were really a freighter, she had the 
fastest, cleanest Jines he had ever seen. 


With sudden impulse he cut his gun - 


and nosed his suddenly silent plane 
into a Jong, thin glide, swinging about 
in a half spiral which would bring him 
down within a dozen feet of her stub- 
by bridge. 

With scarcely a wire whispering, the 
stillness of his slow descent broken 
only by the fluttering of his propeller 
and the occasional popping of his idle 
motor, he drifted down past her wire- 
less antenna and her funnel. Just as 
he passed the wing of her bridge he 
leaned over the side of his cockpit and 
shouted : 

*" Heave to!” 

There was an instant response. From 
the shelter of the windscreen which 
protected her bridge, there was a stab- 
bing flicker from a machine gun. His 
plane slid through a line of tracer. 
Even as he gave her full throttle and 
pulled back into a screaming zoom he 
saw the steamer’s decks spring to life. 

Tarpaulins were thrown off imita- 
tion winches and there appeared four 
naval guns, protected by steel shields. 
The lounging deck hands leaped for 
their places and out of the alleyway be- 
hind the chart house a score of men 
burst into sight, each running to. his 
position. 

Beneath the overhanging stern of the 
steamer a great bubble of churned-up 
water appeared and the ship forged 
ahead at a speed that Colton would not 
have believed possible. Somewhere be- 
neath those rusty sides were engines 
that would have done credit to a de- 
stroyer, 

Colton dived to the attack just as 
the starboard gun on the forecastle be- 
gan to swivel around in his direction. 
Like a plunging projectile he was down 
on the gun crew before they had an 
opportunity to put the shield between 
them and the stammering guns of the 
seaplane. A single long burst, a little 
left rudder to correct his aim an’ he 
had zoomed away just in time to avoid 
crashing into the rigging from mast 
to how. 
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He almost jerked the joystick out of 
its socket as he whirled back to action. 
The crew of that gun were lying in 
messy, Scattered heaps on the deck. 
They looked like bundles of old clothes, 
except for one or two who kicked spas- 
modically or crawled for shelter, 

The pilot’s thumb was pressing the 
trigger again. The man who was pass- 
ing a shell to the crew of the port gun 
sat down heavily; the shell rolled into 
the scuppers. The gun-layer fell ina 
heap. The others ducked to avoid the 
spray of lead and ran for the protec- 
tion of the steel deck house. 


YROM each wing of the bridge, lines 
of tracer reached over for the low- 
flying plane. Colton scarcely no- 

ticed them. He swept along the ship’s 
side and whirled around, plunging full 
at the glass windows of the wooden 
pilot house. He saw his tracer sweep 
back and forth along the structure and 
watched the glass fall inward in whole 
sheets. He pulled back as his pontoons 
just scraped a stay wire. 

He dived again on the starboard 
side, heading toward the stern. Huis 
pontoons flicked the water as he pulled 
back into a zoom. ‘There was an in- 
candescent flash in his face, a tremen- 
dous billo# of hot air that bumped his 
ship dangerously, then a Valkyrielike 
shriek as the starboard gun on the 
stern fired at point-blank range. 

But he was too close. Nothing but 
a direct hit would do himin., He was 
upon that gun like a rocket and, failing 
to hit the shield-protected crew, got in 
a short burst at the port gun before 
the rigging loomed up in his path. 

Up and away for a moment to 
change trays on his guns. Then, at a 
thousand feet, he banked over to re- 
sume the attack. The ship’s wake, 
which had been as straight as a board 
behind her, now swept around in a 
long, irregular crescent. No helms- 
men! That burst at the wheel house 
had been effective! 

Then he became aware that her bow 
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wave had dwindled to nothing. ‘Tiny 
wavelets flowed back from the cut- 
water now, instead of the foaming 
comber that had indicated full speed 
ahead. 

Struck with a sudden idea, he turned 
away and climbed for altitude. The 
stern gun barked and he heard a shell 
shriek close by. It detonated three 
hundred feet above him. 

He looked around the horizon. Al- 
most hull down to the west was the 
faithful Moffatt. But over there, north- 
northeast, were four black dots, fol- 
lowed by a long, flat streamer of 
smoke. 

Destroyers, answering the Moffatt’s 
SOS. Navy ships! Why couldn’t 
there have been a Coast Guard cutter 
close by? 

He fumbled in his pocket, found an 
old letter and a pencil. On the back 
of the letter he scrawled: 


Surrender. You are surrounded by 
warships. 


In a locket behind the instrument 
board he found a spare spark plug. 
Wrapping the message around the 
weight, he dived at the ship, wheeling 
around to fly the full length. of her. 
Again the stern gun flared, but he 
scarcely noticed it. 

Just over the wireless aérial he 
plunged, his pontoons almost touching 
the wire. He dropped the message. A 
piece of the padded cowl beside him 
disappeared under a streamer of sul- 
phurous black smoke. 

He zigzagged low over the water, 
avoiding the searching bullets, then 
climbed again. As he wheeled around 
to watch, he saw a man scramble across 
the boat deck, retrieve something and 
run again for shelter. | 

Colton flew back and forth, his eyes 
riveted upon the motionless ship. The 
destroyers were closer now. He looked 
for a seven-hundred-and-fifty-ton Ter- 
ry or a one-thousand-ton MacDougal. 
No; these were big, new ships—navy 
craft. 
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On the decks of the steamer, gun 
crews were coming outefrom the shelter 
of their shields. They were peering 
in the direction of the oncoming  flo- 
tilla. Some one came to the near wing 
of the bridge and leveled a pair of 
binoculars at the speeding ships. Then 
he turned to the seaplane and waved 
his arms as if in signal. 

The pilot looked down at the de- 
stroyers. Perhaps twenty minutes more 
and they'd have a boarding party ready 
to put over. He cut the gun and dived 
for the water beside the rusty flanks 
of the steamer. 

A terrific bounce as he hit the first 
roller, a sidewise twist as the pontoons 
smacked the next wave, and his little 
plane was down, wallowing clumsily in 
the seaway. 

‘* Put down a ladder!” he shouted. 

As a seaman aboard the tramp low- 
ered a Jacob’s ladder, Colton taxied 


‘ his veering plane straight up to her 


side. Just as the rusty, slimy, steel 
hull looked above him, he jazzed the 
throttle, turned broadside to the gently 
rolling steamer and cut his switch. 
Then, as quick as a cat, he clambered 
out of his tight-fitting cockpit, crawled 
along the top wing, stood up on the 
precarious, plunging wing-tip and 
leaped for the ladder. He just made 
it. His fingers slipped, took hold and 
he clung to the slippery rope, then 
quickly ran up to the deck. Let the 
navy boys salvage the drifting plane! 


ITH automatic in hand, he 
climbed over the rail. There 
was no fight left in the ship’s 

crew. ‘The destroyers were too close 
by. The gunners were standing 1n 
huddled, uncertain groups near their 
positions. Otherwise the deck was de- 
serted, except for a few prone men 
who lay quite still. 

Colton strode past the deck house 
and mounted to the bridge. —Two men 
lay dead near the wheel. Shattered 
glass littered the floor in iridescent 
particles. 
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A stolid-faced man of about fifty 
received him without emotion. 

“ Are you the commanding officer?” 
snapped Colton. 

“ Until the planes come back, I am,” 
replied the other, indifferently. 


“They'll never come back. ‘They 


both crashed. You're under arrest by — 


the United States Coast Guard.” 

The pirate shrugged his shoulders. 

“Line every man of your crew up 
on the after deck. Tell them that if 
one of them makes a false move those 
destroyers will blow them all off the 
steamer’s deck.” 

The other walked to the end of the 
bridge and bawled out his orders. A 
stream of men began to trickle out of 
the alleyways and walked toward the 
stern. 

“ Now show me over your ship,” 
ordered Colton. “ ‘Take me where you 
stowed your planes.” 

Apparently resigned to his capture 
and feeling that if he behaved himself 
things might go less hard with him, 
the other led the way down to the 
deck and through another companion- 
way. 

They emerged into what would or- 
dinarily have been a cargo hold; but 
it had been turned into an enormous 
hangar. Colton saw that instead of the 
usual small cargo hatch. in the deck 
above, there was a single great open- 
ing, large enough for a derrick to lift 
the entire hull of a flying boat into the 
air and out to the water. 

“The wings folded back, sir,” ex- 
plained the pirate without enthusiasm. 
‘One of the boats was stored here, an- 
other in the after hold. It onlv took 
half an hour to get ’em both overboard 
and ready to fly,” 

Colton marveled at the completeness 
of the arrangements. A fully equipped 
machine shop could be seen in the eyes 
of the ship, just abaft the chain locker. 
Work benches ran along both sides and 
electric motors with their belts running 
to lathes and woodworking machines 
told him that this ship was equal to re- 
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pairing anything but a major crash of 
her flying boats. 

“ Let’s see your engines,” said Col- 
ton. The pirate again led the way, and 
in a few moments the Coast Guards- 
man was looking down into an engine 
room that made his eyes shine. Two 
mammoth Diesel engines completely 
filled the compartment, modern oil en- 
gines which were as polished and clean 
as the sides of the steamer were rusty 
and dirty. 

“We could cruise nearly around the 
world with them motors, sir, and we 
were just getting ready to do it.” 


= HAT do you mean, getting 
ready to do it?” Colton’s 
eyes shone. 

“Well, sir,” said the ship’s officer, 
“now that all the leaders are dead, 
it won’t do no harm to tell. We 
outfitted at a little island in the South 
Seas. Some of our stuff was brought 
in one ship, some in another, so nobody 
really knew what we was doing. The 
captain said that after this cruise, we'd 
go back to the island, split up the loot 
and disband. Maybe we'd all get to- 
gether in four, five years and make an- 
other cruise. 

“We must ’a’ got three, four mil- 
lions in different kind o’ valuable stuff 
down below, and we were going to 
beat it around Cape o’ Good Hope, 
maybe pickin’ up a ship now and then 
if it looked good. We heard that the 
Henry Moffatt was carryin’ bullion, so 
we thought we’d better pick that up 
along the way. But we were nearly 
through. And, believe me, we'd ‘a’ 
made plenty, each one of us!” 

“Who were the leaders of your out- 
fit?” 

“They were four German officers, 
sir, who seemed to think Germany got 
a raw deal after the war. They were 
sore on Germany for lying down and 
quittin’ so easy. Two of ‘em were 
fliers and the other two were naval 
officers.” 
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The Coast Guard commander 
mounted the ladder to the deck. As 
soon as he had reached the open air 
he heard the vibrating thunder of a 
safety valve popping off. There, al- 
most before his eyes, was the first of 
the destroyer flotilla, drifting close to 
the pirate ship, her guns all manned 
and pointed toward the tramp, her 
crew at battle stations. 

‘ Ahoy, there,” called a megaphoned 
voice from the destroyer’s bridge. 
“ Stand by for a boarding crew!’ 

“* Send ’em aboard!” shouted Colton 
cheerfully. 

With true naval precision and snap, 
a small boat dropped from the davits 
of the flotilla leader while she and the 
three other destroyers rolled back and 
forth in long, dizzy ares, their guns 
trained on the pirate steamer. 

A lieutenant popped over the rail, 
followed by a squad of seamen, their 
rifles slung over their shoulders. At 
the sight of the Coast Guard command- 
er, a look of astonishment spread over 
the officer’s face. He saluted. 

“1am Lieutenant Strickmore, com- 
mander,” he said. ‘ The senior officer 
of the flotilla has put us aboard as a 
prize crew.” 

“This ship is already captured,” re~ 
plied Colton briefly. “ Present the com- 
pliments of Commander Colton of the 
United States Coast Guard to your su- 
perior officer, and tell him that this ves- 
sel was captured by the Coast Guard. 

“ Since no war has been declared, the 
Coast Guard is not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the navy. Therefore, as I am 
the ranking Coast Guard officer pres- 
ent, and since my own prize crew will 
be aboard in ten minutes—that is the 
Coast Guard cruiser, pro tem., Henry 
Moffatt, over there—the Coast Guard 
will take this prize to port without 
the assistance of the navy. 

“Tn short, young man, and strictly 
between ourselves, this is the Coast 
Guard’s gravy for once! To hell with 
the navy!” 


THE END. 
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The Longhorn Trail 
Between Indians and night stampedes of two thousand wild longhorns, life's 


tolerably exciting for Wally Farnum—but an even greater danger 


awaits him on the Chisholm Trail 
By GEORGE M. JOHNSON 


Author of ‘‘ Trouble Ranch,’’ ‘‘ Squatters’ Rights,’’ etc. 


LEADING UP TO THIS 


ALLY FARNUM, Kansas 
cowboy, is in Dodge City, one 
of the largest of the cow 
towns, on a vacation. He hears some 
men in a barroom laying plans to ab- 
duct a cattleman’s daughter as she is 
riding along the Arkansas the next day. 
There are five men in the plot, one of 
whom stays under cover. ‘The only 
man whose name is mentioned is called 
Jim. Wally can’t find out who the men 
are, so he rides out along the Arkansas 
the next day himself. 


INSTALLMENT 


Coming upon the kidnapers just as 
they are seizing the girl, Wally rides 
down a bluff with his six-gun spitting. 
One of the men is killed and another 
wounded, and the rest flee. The girl 
is Jane Palmer, better known as Terry; 
and her father, Colonel Palmer, 1s own- 
er of the C P ranch in the Nueces Riv- 
er section of Texas. 

He is grateful to Wally, and offers 
him a job on his ranch. Nick Roswell, 
the trail boss, is apparently a trifle un- 
friendly, and Wally guesses that he 1s 
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jealous. When Wally learns that Ter- 
ry will be down at Christmas, he ac- 
cepts the job with alacrity. 

Roswell is distinctly unpleasant to 
Wally on the way to the C P ranch, 
but Farnum does his work well and 
gives the trail boss no opportunity to 
get rid of him. Hastings, the manager 
of the ranch, is a straighttorward sort, 
and nothing much out of the way hap- 
pens until Wally receives a letter from 
Terry. ‘The punchers are out in the 
“bush,” rounding up the wild long- 
horn Texas cattle. Roswell sends Wal- 
ly into a valley “where he had seen 
three or four dogies ”—and there Wal- 
ly is set upon by Indians. He beats 
them off and escapes. Confronting 
Roswell with the charge of his treach- 
ery, he warns him to keep hands off, 
or he will have a show-down. Ros- 
well surlily agrees to play fair. 

At Christmas, Terry and her father 
cannot come to Texas because of f- 
nancial reverses, and Terry tells Wally 
that their only hope rests in the herd 
of longhorns that will be driven up the 
trail to Dodge City that spring. 

At last the twenty-two hundred wild 
cattle that have been rounded up and 
half-tamed are started out on the long 
trail. Roswell is trail boss, of course, 
and he had made an unsuccessful effort 
to keep Wally from riding trail; but 
Wally had the colonel’s explicit orders 
to come. So they start, with Wally 
watching Roswell’s every move. 

When they are camped one night, 
shortly after they have crossed the Col- 
orado and have struck. the Chisholm 
Trail, there is a terrific thunder of 
hoofs—the cattle have stampeded! 


CHAPTER VIII (Continued). 
UP THE TRAIL. 


N a wild night ride like that, where 
| no one had a chance to pick his path, 
a waddy needed all the luck there 
was. He could only trust the good 
hard sense of his pony, and give little 


thought to prairie dog holes or similar 
traps. 

Horse and rider might plunge to 
death over the brink of an unexpect- 
ed ravine; a dog or badger hole might 
throw them in the path of thundering 
hoofs; a lot of things might happen, 
but the stampede had to be checked. 

As Wally Farnum topped a low ridge 
the sound of the runaway cattle came 
more clearly to his ears. Brief flashes 
of fire cut the inky darkness ahead, 
and the faint pop of six-guns mingled 
with the dull, tremendous roar of 
pounding hoofs. On he sprinted, fast- 
er than ever, slowly gaining on the 
herd. Night had already swallowed up 
his fellow riders, but Wally knew that 
they were not far distant. 

Soon he overtook a few straggling 
steers—probably the drag—and later 
found himself coming up toward the 
front of the herd, where the flash of 
.45’s had so far not succeeded in turn- 
ing the leaders. Into the thick of it 
Wally dashed, firing his pistol under 
the nose of a huge steer, which swerved 
as the flash of burning powder stung 
its nostrils. 

Other riders besides Wally were on 
the job; within a short time the ad- 
vance guard of cattle had been turned, 
and it began to look as if this particu- 
lar stampede might be under control. 
Yet much more hard riding was re- 
quired before the animals were reduced 
to milling in a comparatively small cir- 
cle. 

The drizzle still fell, and since the 
cowboys off duty had not taken time to 
put on their slickers, all but the origi- 
nal herd riders were pretty well 
drenched. 

When a measure of order was estab- 
lished, Roswell kept half the outfit on 
herd, while the rest went back to the 
chuckwagon for a much needed mug of 
hot coffee. Buckskin had started a fire 
with a few sticks of dry wood carried in 
a hide slung under the wagon, and was 
ready for the punchers when they re- 
turned. 
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“Run far?” he inquired, as he filled 
a row of tin cups with the fragrant, 
steaming liquid. 

“Three, four miles, damn _ their 
lousy livers” a waddy rejoined feeling- 
ly. | 

“It ain’t the last one either,” the 
cook declared mournfully. “1 expect 
them dogies are going to have a pile of 
fun from now on. I’m sure glad I ain't 
a cow waddy.”’ 

After gulping down a cup or two 
apiece of Buckskin’s brew, the riders 
were again in the saddle, headed back 
for the herd, which it was their turn to 
hold while Roswell and the rest of the 
outfit rode for the chuckwagon. By 
then it was well on toward dawn, and 
camp was shifted to the new bedding 
grounds. 

That night the herd stampeded 
again, and thereafter for a hectic week 
every twenty-four hours saw another 
run by the demoralized cattle. As one 
waddy disgustedly expressed it, they 
had the stampede habit bad. 


3 


CHAPTER IX. 
INTO THE INDIAN NATION 


HE main branch of the Chisholm 
Trail struck the Red River at 
Red River Station, near the 
mouth of Salt Creek. Water was high, 
but by good luck they managed to make 
the crossing in a day, with the loss of 
only one steer, a rheumatic old moss- 
back which had been hobbling along at 
the rear of the drag. He was caught 
*n the branches of a floating tree, and 
in spite of a game fight to clear the ob- 
struction, was shoved under water and 
drowned. Wally felt quite sorry to 
see him go. ail 
Beyond Red River lay the Nation, 
where was always a chance of trouble 
from hostile Indians, though as a usual 
thing this hostility was confined to 
stealthy attempts at stealing a tew Cat- 
tle or horses. Constant vigilance was 
necessary, however, for the Indians 


had no objection to picking off a stray 
cowboy if the chance offered. 

It was now early May, the weather 
getting warmer all the time. This 
made life for the drivers more enjoy- 
able, but brought a new peril—thunder- 
storms. <A thunderstorm during the 
day was bad enough, but one at night 
packed into the space of an hour or 
two more thrills than the average man 
would require in his whole lifetime. 
Three days north of Red River gave 
the outfit its first experience. 

The afternoon had been hazy, with 
a sultry, oppressive feeling in the air, 
and the cattle showed unusual signs of 
restlessness. In view of the likelihood 
of a severe storm Roswell put two ex- 
tra men on the first watch. The storm 
was slow in coming, but when it fi- 
nally did break, its violence was appal- 
ling. <A vivid flash of lightning split 
the blackness, followed by an ear-pierc- 
ing crash—and the longhorns were off. 

Since this had.been anticipated, the 
riders were ready in short order, dash-_ 
ing off like mad after their panic-strick- 
en charges. The storm now developed 
with amazing swiftness, and soon the 
lightning flashes were continuous, while 
the thunder rolled unceasingly. The 
horse Wally rode was marked by a con- 
spicuous splash of white on the left 
rump, a matter to which he gave little 
thought at the time. 

Toward the head of the stampede he 
sorinted, guided by the lightning. Pis- 
tol shots were popping faintly above 
the roar of hoofs and rumble of thun- 
der. .As Wally plunged into the fray 
a six-gun barked to the rear, and he 
felt the whiff of air as a bullet passed 
close to his cheek. 

“Damn fool!” Wally thought an- 
grily. ‘‘ Ought to be careful where he’s 
shooting !”” 

Again the pistol spoke—and a sec- 
ond bullet grazed his arm! 

“* Two times makes it a habit,” Wally 
told himself grimly. “ The white on 
my cayuse makes me show up plenty 
plain. Dirty work for sure!” 
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Wheeling his pony and letting the 
stampede go its pace, Wally rode to- 
ward the rider who had fired the shots. 
He felt sure it was Roswell, but to his 
amazement a timely flash of lightning 
disclosed Otto Strobel. 

“ Hey, you!” Wally yelled above the 
general confusion, now thinking that 
after all the two shots might have been 
accidental. “Go easy with that flame 
thrower. You nearly got me twice.” 

Strobel shouted an unintelligible an- 
swer, spurring on after the cattle, and 
Wally followed his example, angry and 
not a little puzzled. What could Otto 
Strobel have against him, assuming 
that the shots were deliberate? 

But just at present the big job was 
to control-the steers, and to that Wally 
gave his full attention. This storm was 
by all odds the worst he had ever ex- 
perienced. ‘The whole air seemed sur- 
charged with electricity, which 
streamed off pointed objects in myriad 
tiny blue flames of flickering light. 
It danced on the ears of his pony, and 
on the horns of the frantic cattle. The 
terrifying phenomenon of globe light- 
ning was displayed again and again ; 
sputtering purple balls bounced over the 
ground like imps set free from the in- 
ferno, suddenly to burst with a fright- 
ful crash. 

“ One hell of a night!’ Wally grunt- 
ed. 

To stop the stampede with the full 
fury of the elements still unleashed 
was a hopeless task. The best the riders 
could do was stay with the herd and 
pray for the storm to subside. 


tHE lightning flashes abruptly re- 
vealed to Wally that the bunched 
cattle had split; he was riding 
alone with two or three hundred head. 

“One comfort to that,” was his 
thought. “I won't be stopping any 
stray bullets by accident.” 

At last the violence of the storm be- 
ean to slacken, though the rain contin- 
ued to fall in torrents. The electrical 
display fell off, leaving Wally and the 


steers in inky blackness. But they were 
pretty well played out by now, he 
judged, and about ready to call it a 
day. Off to the southwest lightning 
glowed in the sky to the low rumble of 
distant thunder, marking the direction 
taken by the storm. 

“She was a humdinger,’ Wally 
thought. ‘“ Bet we lost a good lot of 
steers to-night.” 

The tired cattle at last came to a 
stop, and Wally managed to get them 
bedded down after a fashion. He fig- 
ured that they had run six or eight 
miles from the point where the stam- 
pede started. Under the circumstances 
the only thing he could do was stay on 
suard till morning, and then drive 
what animals he had back to the rest 
of the herd. Slowly he rode about 
them in the darkness, singing; but Wal- 
ly’s thoughts were then on other mat- 
ters than cattle Was it accident or de- 
sion that had caused Otto to use him 
as a target? | 

“Things look fair to middling sul- 
try,” the cowboy conceded. “ Might be 
a hunch to let ’em think I ain’t sus- 
picious. I’m collecting a flock of ideas, 
which are mebby all wrong, but from 
now on l’ll play the cards close to my 
chest and see what breaks.” 

When the first streaks of dawn ap- 
peared in the eastern sky, Wally start- 
ed his cattle back over the country 
covered during their wild stampede, 
picking up an occasional stray as he 
went along. 

He turned his steers into the herd, 
and then went to the chuckwagon, 
where food and coffee were ready for 
the riders as they required it. Buck- 
skin greeted him with a grin. 

“And a pleasant time was had by 
all. Enjoy your ride?” 

Wally reached for a tin cup. 

“Wasn't the fireworks grand! The 
boys all accounted for?” 

“ Naturally. Them waddies are too 
tough for lightning to kill; it bounces 
off ’em just like rubber. You're the 
last one to show up.” 
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“Where's the boss?” Wally mum- 
bled, his jaws working vigorously. 

“Out chasing dogies with most of 
the boys. Jake and Otto are holding 
what's left of the herd, which I'd say 
ought to have sore feet after that run 
they had last night. She was sure a 
lulu, from what the waddies tried to 
tell me.” 

“You don’t know the half of it,” 
Wally assured him warmly. 

After finishing a hasty breakfast 
Wally roped a fresh horse—the re- 
muda had not followed the steers in 
their panic—and started forth to help 
round up strays. The herd had been 
well scattered, and the recovery pro- 
cess might easily require a day or two. 
By noon he was again back at camp, 
with twenty-odd. Otto Strobel ap- 
proached as Wally turned his animals 
into the herd. 

“Boss wants to string ’em out for 
a count,” Otto called cheerily. It im- 
mediately occurred to Wally that Stro- 
bel might not know he had been recog- 
nized the night before, in which case it 
would perhaps be just as well for him 
to remain in that state of ignorance. 

“ All right,” he answered. “ Guess 
they’s plenty dogies missing.” 


HE tally showed nearly two hun- 
| dred short, not counting a dozen 
or more killed by lightning. 

Another day and night were spent 
in the same spot, rounding up all but 
eighteen of the strays, and next day 
the drive went on, following close to 
the border between the Comanche and 
Chickasaw Nations. 

Wally Farnum kept his own counsel 
regarding what happened between him- 
self and Otto Strobel, when nothing 
but sheerest good luck kept him from 
being a permanent casualty. He was 
constantly on guard, suspicious and 
watchful, determined that in future 
stampedes he was not going to ride at 
the front, where bullets might fly 
wild. 

At the Washita about sixty Indians 
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were found camped—all braves, which 
made things look a trifle serious. The 
redskins were armed with bows, a few 
carrying rifles as well, and they crowd- 
ed up to the trail riders in lordly, arro- 
gant fashion. 

“Go easy now, boys,” Roswell cau- 
tioned. “ We don’t want a fight un- 
less it’s forced on us.” 

The river was over its banks, but ap- 

parently the crest of the flood had 
passed, and another day would prob- 
ably see it down enough to justify the 
hazards of an attempt. ‘The choice, as 
between river and Indians, was not 
easy, for this band had every appear- 
ance Of a war party. 
_ The chief, rigged up like a savage 
dandy in his panoply of paint and 
feathers, haughtily demanded two 
beeves as the price of a passage through 
his country. Roswell ordered two 
worthless moss-backs cut from the 
drag, and gave them to the Indians, 
who proceeded to butcher the animals 
on the spot, wrangling over the division 
of their booty. Meanwhile the-herd 
was allowed to graze. 

Next day the river was still dan- 
gerously high, and Roswell held off 
crossing, for water covered the valley 
flats and a stiff wind was stirring up 
quite a sea. To swim a herd through 
would surely result in considerable loss 
by drowning. 

The Indians that day repeated their 
demand for two beeves, Roswell al- 
lowing them one, which he emphati- 
cally stated would be the last. The gift 
was accepted very sullenly, but the cow- 
boys showed clearly that they were 
spoiling for a fight, and this bold front 
proved something of a damper to In- 
dian insolence. 

The river was in better shape for a 
crossing by next day, and no time was 
lost in starting the herd over, while the 
Indians looked on from a respectful 
distance. 

Nick Roswell kept the bulk of his 
outht back for a rear guard, the men 
armed with Winchesters in addition to 
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their pistols, and this show of military 
strength checked trouble before it be- 
gan. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CAPTURE. 


NDIANS were seen in greater num- 
: bers and more frequently after the 
C P drive had passed the Canadian; 
they lurked off the line of march as if 
eager to do damage, but rarely ven- 
tured to approach. 

One night—it was the first after 
crossing the North Fork—a stealthy 
noise awakened Wally Farnum from 
his sleep. Thinking that a prowling 
Indian might have crept into camp, he 
slipped his gun from its holster, and 
peered warily about. The moon, which 
was in the last quarter, had not yet 
risen, but the low-seeming stars shed 
just light enough for him to see that 
Nick Roswell’s place was vacant. Then 
came faint sounds of a horse being sad- 
dled off in the darkness. 

“Now what might be the meaning 
of that?” Wally muttered, as the trail 
boss rode away without noting that his 
movements were under observation. 

he herd was bedded down west of 
camp, but Roswell struck to the east, 
which seemed to indicate that other 
motives than solicitude for the cattle 
prompted this secret departure. 

“Td sure like to trail along and see 
what the hombre’s hid in his sleeve,” 
thought Wally Farnum, vastly tempted. 
But a moment of calm reflection con- 
vinced Wally that little could be sained 
by following Roswell, while much 
might be lost. 

“Te’d be plenty sure to spot me if 
I tried it, and I’d be just as bad off ; 
worse, even, because then he’d know 
{ was onto him. Best plan is to lie 
low, and take the breaks as they come.” 

No other rider of the outfit had 
moved when Roswell sneaked from 
camp, and Wally lay still in his blan- 
kets, wondering how long the trail boss 
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would be goné> Half an hour later 
Nick returned as quietly as he departed, 
rolled up in his blankets, and apparent- 
ly fell asleep. 

“That scaly gent’s up to some 
crooked work,’ Wally opined. “ But 
how’s a body to know what it is, or 
when it’s liable to bust loose. Is it a 
frame-up on me, or something bigger? 
Say, I wonder how come the horse 
wrangler didn’t see him. Then again, 
mebby he did!” 

Farnum had said nothing, even to 
Curly Dobson, about the suspicions 
which had been gradually taking form 
in his mind along the trail, for after all 
they were of a vague nature and based 
more on a blind hunch than actual 
facts. Consistent with this policy, he 
decided to keep his own counsel as to 
Roswell’s midnight foray. 

“ But whatever’s due to break will 
probably happen soon,” he thought. It 
came sooner than he expected; in fact, 
that selfsame night. 

Wally rode herd the second watch, 
with Dobson as partner, and one Bill 
Ordway assigned to the job of horse 
wrangler. ‘These riders went on duty 
about an hour after the trail boss re- 
turned to camp from his mysterious 
errand. At the usual time Wally and 
his mates were relieved by the next 
croup, the Strobels and a waddy named 
Sid Overpeck. Otto Strobel had 
charge of the remuda. With no un- 
necessary delay the relieved riders of 
the second watch sought their blankets, 
and were soon making up sleep. 

The next thing Wally became con- 
scious of was a harsh voice: 

“ Wake up, you waddies, and elevate 
your arms! We got you all covered.” 

With grunts of astonishment the C 
P riders started from their beds. The 
air was dusky with the twilight which 
precedes the first trace of dawn, but 
visibility was sufficient to disclose a 
startling fact. Beside each recumbent 
cowboy stood a stranger, cocked six- 
gun in his fist. Against such odds re- 
sistance was hopeless. 
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‘““ Keep yore arms pointed toward the 
sky, gents,” the harsh voice advised 
them sardonically. “ One false move 
and we start squirting lead.” 

Dazed and bewildered at the unex- 
pectedness of it all, the Palmer outfit 
obeyed orders, speedily to be relieved 
of their weapons. The outlaws who 
had thus captured the camp were 
masked. Wally found himself won- 
dering incredulously how it could have 
happened. The remuda was close by, 
in charge of the wrangler who, in his 
capacity of camp guard, should have 
been able to give warning. Even the 
slightest inkling of what was astir 
would have assured the outfit a fight- 
ine chance; instead they had been 
caught like rats in a trap. 


“THE outlaw leader went about his 

i business efficiently, despite heated 

' protests from Roswell, who 
threatened him with all sorts of dire 
punishment. Otto Strobel, the horse 
wrangler, was brought in tied hand and 
foot: Nick turned on the fellow in a 
blaze of hot fury. 

“A hell of a watch you kept?’ he 
snarled. “ Couldn’t you fire a gun or 
something ?” 

“They had me before I knew what 
was doing,’ Strobel mumbled apolo- 
getically. “I never see anything quite 
so speedy.” 

A little later appeared his brother 
and Overpeck; they had been captured, 
one at a time, as they rode around the 
herd. Recriminations and accusations 
flew fast for a few minutes. 

In all this Wally took no part, feel- 
ing that now he had the explanation 
of Roswell’s secret journey earlier that 
night. In league with the trail robbers, 
Palmer’s trail boss had slipped out to 
make final arrangements or perhaps to 
clinch matters agreed upon months 
ahead. 

To Wally, at least, Nick’s furious 
attack on Otto failed to ring true. Both 
Strobels were parties to the plot, which 
explained why they had allowed them- 


selves to be taken prisoners so easily. 
As to Sid Overpeck, Wally was less 
certain; he seemed like a decent, re- 
liable fellow, one who might have fallen 
victim to odds too stiff to combat. 
Thus young Mr. Farnum silently 
worked out the plot. 

““T wonder what's the game any- 
way,” he thought. ‘“ It don’t seem rea- 
sonable they’d try to get away with 
stealing a whole herd!” 

He was not left long in doubt, for 


that proved exactly what the outlaws 


had set as their objective. 

The Palmer riders, deprived of all 
weapons, were kept under surveillance, 
while breakfast was hastily prepared 
by one of the trail robbers. A limited 
supply of food was left behind, after 
which the herd, chuckwagon, and re- 
muda moved on, three mounted men 
standing behind, to guard the prison- 
ers. Protests and threats were equally 
ineffective. 

The day passed, and then the night, 
while the vigilance of the masked 
guards did not once relax. Two were 
constantly on watch, each of the trio 
thus having opportunity to snatch a 
few hours’ sleep. The motives back of 
this were fairly obvious. The outlaws 
wished to get far enough ahead with 
the stolen herd so that there would be 
little chance of a come-back by the men 
they had robbed. 

But still,’ Wally mused to himself, ° 
“JT don’t savvy Nick’s place in the 
game. Why would he side in with this 
bunch of rubbish, against Terry 
Palmer’s dad? Ought to know it would 
queer all his chances forever. Unless 
he didn’t count on either of ’em find- 
ing out. That sounds more reasonable, 
but even so it don’t look like good 
sense.” 

By afternoon of the second day the 
food left by the bandits had been eaten, 
and presently the three guards saddled 
their horses. 

' So long, gents,” said they. “ Mebby 
you'll be lucky enough to dodge Injuns 
—and mebby not.” 
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“You going to leave us here with- 
out horses or guns?” a cowboy asked, 
quite unnecessarily. 

“ That’s the idea. Our herd’s got a 
start now, so were on the way. 
Adios!” 

It lacked an hour of sundown when 
the Palmer riders were thus abandoned 
to their fate in the wilderness. Doubt- 
fully they looked at one another. 

“This is a hell of a note,” Curly 
Dobson remarked. ‘“‘ And what are 
we going to do?” 

Wally Farnum felt sick at heart over 
the scurvy trick fate—or, more exactly, 
Nick Roswell, as he believed—had 
played on them. To be sure, direct 
evidence against Roswell was lacking, 
but Wally felt certain enough. Pal- 
mer’s herd was gone, and with it had 
gone all the colonel’s chances of saving 
himself from the financial ruin which 
threatened. 

Wally thought of that last letter 
from ‘Terry, the letter breathing such 
confidence in him, though admitting a 


_fear that disaster lurked along the 


Chisholm Trail. Terry’s apprehen- 
sions, it seemed, had been only too well 
grounded. 


ee HAT,” Curly repeated, “are 
we going to do?” 

“Tl tell you waddies what 
we're going to do,” Wally spoke quiet- 
ly, but in his voice was an air of au- 
thority that instantly drew attention. 
“We're going after those polecats and 
get the colonel’s longhorns back.” 

Roswell jeered defiantly. 
“You're talking like a fool. Want 
to get yourself filled full of hot lead?” 
“T wasn’t counting on that,” Wally 
demurred. ‘“ A thought occurs to me, 
and I guess now’s as good a time to 
spill it as any. Mebby you ain't so 
keen to see them dogies recovered.” 
Roswell’s face flushed a dull purple. 
“ What d’you mean by that crack?” 
he growled thickly. 7 
“T mean just what you’re thinking 
I mean,” Wally told him evenly. “That 


a guy by name of Nick Roswell is party 
to this herd-stealing game himself.” 

Nick dropped his hand to the place 
where his pistol butt should have been, 
forgetting for an instant that he was 
unarmed. ‘Then, with a bull-like bel- 
low, he lowered his head and charged 
at Wally. 

“You'll eat those words, damn 
you!’ he snarled. 

Wally met the rush with a blow to 
the point of the jaw that sent Roswell 
rocking back on his tall heels. Giving 
Nick no cleance to recover, he bored in, 
sending a rain of short-arm jabs to the 
face and body, blows which the trail 
boss tried in vain to block. Roswell 
could fight, but he could not box; there 
is a world of difference between the 
two. 

At this point the cowboys interfered, 
saving Nick from a worse beating. 

“If you guys want to stage a riot,” 
one of them said, as the contestants 
were yanked apart, “ save it till we get 
to Dodge City. We’re in a jam as it 
is, and the first thing is to get out.” 
He addressed Wally: ““What’s the idea 
of the accusation you just made against 
Roswell ?” 

—“ What’s the idea of Nick’s sneaking 
off from camp night before last?” 
Wally countered. ‘“* A little while be- 
fore we got jumped. Ask him that, 
you might.” 

Roswell shrugged his _ shoulders, 
glowering at Wally resentfully as 
doubtful glances came his way. 

“ Being boss of the outfit, I wanted 
to see how the herd was getting on,” 
he said. “Any law against it?” 

“You must have lost track of the 
cattle then,” Wally rejoined dryly. 


“You went the wrong way. But talk- . 


ing ain’t going to do us any good. 
Here’s what I’ve got on my chest. 

“I’m appointing myself as trail boss 
in Nick’s place, being’s he’s resigned.” 
Nick started a violent interruption, 
whereat Wally added, “And I'll be 
proud to fight it out with any gent who 
has objections. 
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“You boys all know a little some- 
thing about Palmer’s affairs. He's up 
against it, and needs the money irom 
this herd to pull him out with a whole 
skin. I’m going after those steers. 
Ouestion is how many of you waddies 
are with me?” 

“Just a minute,” Roswell inter- 
posed. ‘“ This hombre has made re- 
marks about me which are a pack of 
lies, and for which I'll shoot him at 
sight when the chance comes, assuming 
the Indians don’t get all our scalps. I'd 
like to see Palmer’s steers recovered, 
but going after ’em without guns is the 
same as committing suicide.” 

*That’s right too,” Otto Strobel 
suggested. 

“I’m organizing a posse,” Wally 
said, unmoved, “ to tackle the men that 
stole our herd. Those willing to 
travel with me kindly put up their right 
hand.” 

“Bully for you, Yank!’ Dobson 
cried enthusiastically, and his hand was 
the first to go up. The others were 
not far behind him, save Roswell and 
the Strobel brothers. 

“T’d be willing to tackle most any- 
thing,” Jake observed, “ but a fellow’s 
got to draw the line some place. I draw 
it at bare hands against .45’s.” 

Roswell smiled sourly, through lips 
swollen by the marks of Wally Far- 
num’s fists. “ You're crazy,” he said. 
“Every last one of you waddies would 
be buzzard fodder less’n two days from 
now.” 


UT Nick’s lame attempt to justify 

his unexplained absence from 
~ camp had cost him his leadership, 
and his gloomy prediction was ignored. 
As the sun touched the western horizon 
the outfit split into two factions; with 
Wally went the cook and six cowboys, 
while Jake and Otto Strobel remained 
with the trail boss. ae 

‘What's your plan, Yank?” Dobson 
presently asked, when they had 
tramped steadily for an hour along the 
trail left by the cattle. 
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‘Got to catch the herd first,” Wally 
rejoined. Then he went on hesitantly: 
‘“ Lasten, fellows, I didn’t mean to grab 
off the honors back there. If they’s 
anybody you boys would rather elect to 
run things I'll be just as glad to take 
orders as to give ’em.” 

* You're the new trail boss, Yank,” 
Buckskin assured him. “ Nobody’s 
yearning for the job. What we’re 
tackling 7s a fool proposition, sort of, 
like Nick said. Trouble is I hate to 
admit I’m licked without taking a, shot 
at the game.” 

“The way I figure it out,” Wally 
told them, “is that the herd can’t be 
moren twenty-five miles away now, 
say thirty-five by the time they make 
camp to-morrow, and mebby not that 
far. My idea is to get those skunks 
about the way they got us. I sure 
wish we had some guns, even one .45.” 

“ Tf one will make you happy,” said 
Buckskin, “take a slant at this,’ and 
he produced a Colt from under his 
clothes. “ They didn’t search me so 
careful.” 

“That’s a buily start,’ Wally ap- 
plauded. “If we have good luck with 
their night herders we'll pick up more 
guns. I’m working this proposition 
out in my mind so we've got an even 
chance pulling it off. The worst that 
can happen to us is to get shot up.” 

“What the hell of it!” Overpeck 
stated, burning to avenge his ignomin- 
ious capture. “A fellow’s got to die 
some time!” 

The seven dismounted cowboys and 
one cook tramped steadily onward, 
nding it easy to follow the cattle 
tracks. Within an hour or two they 
discovered that the outlaws had left 
the Chisholm Trail, turning left in a 
broad circle, until at last their route 
lay southwest instead of due north as 
at the beginning. 

“What do you make of that?” 
Buckskin demanded of Wally. 

“it’s the answer to a question I’ve 
been asking myself,” he replied. “ I'll 
admit being plenty puzzled over how 
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these rustlers could cash in on a big 
steal like this, even assuming that the 
Indians took care of us, which likely 
they counted on. But as things stood 
they couldn’t sell the herd without giv- 
ing ‘emselves away. 

‘* Before that herd can be marketed, 
a big job of brand blotting has to be 
put through, with time allowed for the 
scars to heal. I’d say they were 
planning to winter somewhere north, 
and that now they’re heading to get out 
of country where other trail drivers 
coming through from Texas might 
spot Palmer’s brand.” 

“By gosh, Yank!” one of the outfit 
ejaculated, “you've hit her on the 
head. I’ve been puzzled the same as 
you, not seeing how they were going to 
get away with it.” | 

“Palmer’s mark is a cinch to burn 
over,” Wally added. “ Change the 
eto *? the “Pte “Bor “ey 
add any other marks or letters you 
want, and the job’s done. Probably 
you boys from Texas ain’t had much 
experience with brand artists, being’s 
cattle are plenty and cheap. Weve 
been getting it north, though.” 

“They might strike into that country 
between the Canadian and the North 
Fork,” Dobson suggested. “Then 
later drive northwest again for Col- 
orado.”’ 

This prediction seemed to be ver- 
ified, for at daybreak the trailers found 
themselves approaching the stream 
they had put the herd over before the 
attack. ‘The cowboys had set a stiff 
pace all night, and were beginning to 
be footsore, though there was no fall- 
ing off in morale. The question of 
food was an important one, since 
empty stomachs are poor preparation 
for a long tramp with a battle at the 
end of it. 


“wv ET me take your gun, Buckskin,” 

Wally said, as they neared the 
North Fork. 

He had hopes of a deer in the brush 

along the bottom, but found something 


just as good, a stray steer, which he 
shot. Dobson recognized the road 
brand as belonging to an outfit that 
came up the trail the year previous. 

“This dogy probably got away in a 
stampede,” said he. “Wonder some 
Indians didn’t get him. Well, their 
loss is our gain. I’m "bout ready to 
start gnawing my boot tops.” 

They built a fire, grilling slices of 
beef on the coals. 

“With good luck,” Wally told his 
men after they had eaten to capacity, 
“we ought to come in sight of the herd 
by afternoon. I'd say we're traveling 
a sight faster’n they are.” 

The food and brief rest put the 
crowd in mettle for hitting the trail 
again. They swam the North Fork 
and were once more on the job, driving 
forward with a grim pertinacity that 
boded ill for the men they followed. 

The coming of daylight made greater 
care necessary, to avoid notice by 
bands of roving Indians as well as the 
outlaws they trailed. Thus they kept 
as much as possible to hollows, avoid- 
ing ridges and all elevated spots as one 
shuns the pestilence. Every man was 
suffering from sore feet, for high- 
heeled cowboy boots provide poor 
walking equipment, yet not one of 
them complained, save in a good- 
humored, jovial way. ‘This was a 
chore to be done, and, Providence per- 
mitting, they intended to put it over. 

Luck was with them in regard to 
their greatest danger—Indtians. 
Through sheer good fortune they 
failed to encounter any. Had hostile 
redskins been aware of their presence, 
eight men with a single gun in the 
crowd, the expedition would have come 
to a sudden and disastrous end. 

The trail of the cattle became 
fresher, and about the middle of that 
morning they passed the place where 
the outlaws had made camp the pre- 
vious night. 

“They can’t be many hours ahead 
of us now,” Wally cried exultingly, 
eager for the show-down. 
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At noon he halted to give the boys a 
much needed rest. Buckskin kindled a 
fire in the bend of a steep-sloped gully, 
and for dinner they finished their meat 
supply, brought along from the morn- 
ing camp. 

A half hour of relaxation followed 
the meal, and then the weary pedes- 
trians once more settled down to busi- 
ness, 

As the afternoon wore on, Wally 
demanded even greater caution, for it 
was uncertain just when they might en- 
counter the rear guard of their 
enemies, and the only hope of success 
lay in strategy and absolute surprise. 
About five they cautiously topped a low 
ridge, and, like Balboa discovering the 
Pacific, perceived their lost cattle graz- 
ing a mile or less ahead. 

“They'll bed down right there,” 
Wally decided. ‘We won't go any 
closer till it’s dark.” 

“Tow you aiming to work it?” he 
was asked. 

“ Here’s the scheme as I’ve outlined 
her,” Wally explained, while the mem- 
bers of his small army stretched out to 
rest in the shelter of a coulee. “ We'll 
size up the camp just before dark, get- 
ting an idea of how things lie. Second 
watch is when we spring the trap, grab- 
bing the night herders one at a time. 
That cas be done, with a little luck; 
and it ‘ll give us a start toward an ar- 
senal. ‘I‘he same game we'll pull on the 
man or men in charge of the remuda. _ 

“Main thing is to work sure and 
quiet, so nobody lets out a peep. I 
don’t think they’ll have any idea we've 
followed’em. After getting the second 
watch herders we might take their 
places and wait for the third watch; 
if our luck holds out that ‘ll give us 
guns enough to go round. By the same 
token the fighting strength of the other 
outfit will be pretty well whittled down. 
How does it all sound?” 

“Risky,” Buckskin declared frank- 
ly. “Risky as hell! But shucks! 
What does a gang of waddies like this 
care about risks? We're with you, 


Yank!” ‘To which his companions as- 
sented. 

“ That’s about the way I figured 
you'd be,’ Wally told them. “ Nothing 
to do now but take it easy for a spell.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
SECRET PURSUIT. 
\ TICK ROSWELL and tke Strobel 


brothers lounged about the camp 

fire staring contemptuously at the 
backs of their former comrades, as the 
members of the outfit who remained 
faithful to Colonel Palmer followed 
Wally afoot on the trail of the stolen 
steers. 

* Well,” Nick observed, after the 
waddies were out of earshot, “ that’s 
that.” 

“Things went off pretty well,” Otto 
said complacently. “ But I don’t see 
why the hell you had to let that damned 
Kansas rider get wise. <A slip, I’d call 
it 

Roswell swore fluently. “I told you 
all along he was a dangerous man.” 

“Post-mortems won't get us any- 
where,” Jake Strobel interjected. 
‘“ How far off is that cache where our 

ns and grub are?” 

“Half a mile east of here,” Roswell 
told him. “ We'd better light out, 
pronto. I don’t feel safe traveling in 
this country without a .45 on my hip.” 

“'That’s the way I look at it,” Jake 
added. “ I could do with a little chow, 
too.” 

Without further delay the trio start- 
ed across country under Nick’s leader- 
ship. Ten minutes of brisk walking 
brought them to a thicket of buffalo 
berries, which yielded three pistols, am- 
munition, and a good supply of pro- 
visions. 

“Too bad we couldn’t drag down a 
horse apiece,” Otto grumbled. “TI 
don’t like being left to pound shank’s 
mare.” , 

‘Leaving cayuses would have been 
sure to attract Indians,” Roswell said. 
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“Tt won’t kill you to walk for a spell, 
and when that herd’s sold next sum- 
mer, you'll get a big split. But I'ma 


‘little worried about Farnum and those 


damned waddies. Mebbe we ought to 
have stuck with ‘em.” 

Jake Strobel rolled a cigarette, yawn- 
ing indolently. 

“Foolish talk, Nick. For why 
would we want to stick with ’em?” 

“ You heard what Farnum expects 
to do?” 

“ What of it? Expecting and doing 
are two different propositions. Strikes 
me that our best bet,’ Jake went on, 
‘is to let the deal go through now ac- 
cording to schedule. They’s another 
herd down the trail apiece. When the 
outfit gets up here we can buy horses 
from ’em, and then hit for Kansas, 
where we tell Palmer the sad news.” 

“Veah, and get in hot water right 
away!” Nick flared. “Can't you see 
beyond the end of your nose? The 
original scheme’s off, account of Far- 
num, who’s got the three of us ticketed. 
He’s wise to the whole works, I tell 

ou.” 

“Well, what are we going to do?’ 
Otto inquired, voicing the same prob- 
lem that had bothered the Palmer out- 
fit not so long before. 

“We ought to get word to Gene,” 
Nick stated, “so that whatever hap- 
pens those waddies can’t make trouble 
for him. He’s liable to trail along 
plumb unsuspicious.”’ 


“~e FOU’RE locoed!” Jake Strobel 
ejaculated. “ The gang is miles 
and miles away by now. How 

are we going to get to em?” 

“ No law against walking, is there?” 
Roswell asked. 

“For Pete’s sake!” Jake protested. 
Then to his brother, “ Listen to that, 
will you? I’m beginning to wish I was 
honest.” 

‘’They’s no sense in what you say, 
Nick,” Otto put in persuasively. “It 
wouldn't do any good.” 

* You're a fine pair!” Nick declared 


in cutting sarcasm. ‘“ Afraid of a little 
hard work, when a young fortune’s at 
stake. If Farnum and his men manage 
to get the herd back, we stand to lose 
everything, including our reputations. 
If the game goes through as it started, 
nobody can ever prove our connection 
with it; we get a fat split on the pro- 
ceeds, and will be sitting pretty besides. 
What you fellows want to do, wreck 
everything?” 7 

“ But Farnum and the boys won't 
get the herd back,” Otto persisted. 
* They ain’t any chanee of it.” 

“No? That’s what you think, eh? 
I’m telling you different. With a bird 
like Farnum to lead ’em, those waddies 
are damned fools enough to tackle mest 
anything—and mebbe put it across. It's 
up to us to act according. We're go- 
ing to hit the trail for Gene and the 
herd, and not waste any time a doing 
i 

In due season they reluctantly start- 
ed, being then about two hours back of 
Wally and the crew of cow-punchers. 

“We are going to follow the herd’s 
trail?’ Otto asked. 

Roswell had already decided against 
this, knowing approximately the route 
which the outlaws planned to take. 

“We can save time by hitting direct- 
ly southwest till we strike the North 
Fork,” he replied. “Then we'll cut 
their trail a few miles beyond.” To 
this proposal the Strobel brothers as- 
sented, though each grumbled at the 
thought of what lay ahead. 

Thus Roswell’s two-hour handicap 
promised to be offset by the distance 
he would gain through the shorter 
march. But he possessed a further 
handicap, which was not long in dis- 
closing itselfi—the unwillingness of 
his companions to exert themselves 
unduly. : 

While the men under Wally Farnum 
set a swift pace, and kept it up uncom- 
plainingly, driven on by a savage de- 
sire to get back at the outlaws who had 
worsted them, Roswell found himself 
faced by a very different sort of spirit. 
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After five or six miles of rapid prog- 
ress Otto and Jake began to lag be- 
hind the trail boss. 

After leaving the North Fork their 
progress grew even slower, so that 
darkness overtook them before they cut 
the trail of the herd. Roswell esti- 
mated that they had covered not much 
Over twenty-five miles, and that the 
drive ought to be about ten miles far- 
ther along. 

“We'll get ’em to-morrow,” Jake 
said with a sigh. “ You want to re- 
member that those other waddies ain't 
any better walkers than we are. I say 
lay off for a few hours. My feet need 
humoring.”’ 

 Jake’s got the proper hunch,” Otto 
Strobel put in. ‘“‘ Nothing can happen 
to-night.” 

Roswell thereupon unwillingly con- 
sented to a halt, convinced that after 
all his companions might be right. Yet 
Nick was worried. He would have 
been still more worried had he known 
that even then Colonel Palmer’s trai! 
riders were within sight of the stolen 
herd, laying plans for its recapture. 


CHAPTER XII. 


AN AUDACIOUS SCHEME. 


YX YALLY FARNUM was vastly 
/ pleased when he noted the sort 

of territory in which the rus- 
tlers bedded down the stolen cattle. 
They had picked out a broad hollow, 
covered with scattered clumps of vege- 
tation. A rather deep gully ran north 
through the center, a wet weather 
stream now occupied by a trickle of 
water between occasional pools. The 
chuck-wagon and remuda were on the 
east side, while the herd was kept to the 
west. 

“* Couldn’t be any better if we’d done 
it ourselves,” Wally told his followers. 


“ Luck’s with us so far, and if we work 


the game right, we may win out.” 
Two of the rustlers seemed to be as- 
signed to herd duty, while a third 


te 
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guarded the remuda, which was about 
as Wally had expected. 

“Why don’t we tackle ’em toward 
end of the first watch,” Sun-up Hop- 
kins inquired, “ ’stead of waiting till the 
second? I’m r’aring to go.” 

Wally sensed the important fact that 
the spirit of his men was now at the 
peak; several hours of waiting might 
lower it, and was sure to find the punch- 
ers with badly stiffened muscles as a 
result of their long, weary tramp. 

“I’m agreeable,” said he. “ We'll 
vote. How many of you would prefer 
to start things as soon as the camp’s 
quiet?” 

The response was unanimous, and 
that settled it. Under cover of dark- 
ness the attacking force slipped up the 
gully, until they were between the out- 
laws’ camp and the cattle, around 
which the night herders were now rid- 
ing. About half an hour was required 
to make the circuit, so that one guard 
passed every fifteen minutes. Fortu- 
nately there was no moon, the stars 
providing just enough light to make ob- 
jects barely distinguishable. 

Wally’s plan of campaign was al- 
ready mapped out. Quietly he reviewed 
the details. 

‘Those riders generally pass close 
to that brush clump,” he whispered. 
“Til take Curly and Buckskin and hide 
there. When one rides by I'll slip up 
behind and lean the butt of Buckskin’s 
Colt against his skull. Curly will take 
the hombre’s gun, hop on his horse, and 
start riding around the herd like he be- 
longed there. Meanwhile Buckskin and 
I tie the lad, gagging him with a ban- 
danna so he can’t make a noise when, 


and 1f, he comes to. Then we'll dump 


him here in the gully with the rest of 
you, and go back for his pard.” 

A desperate plan, perhaps, yet a ri- 
diculously simple one, and its very sim- 
plicity augured well for success. Ev- 
erything depended on the man who car- 
ried the forlorn hope; if he bungled in 
his attack—if the victim received any 
warning at all—the whole scheme 
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would inevitably fail. But Wally Far- 
num had a serene confidence in him- 
self. He must not fail. It was his 
chance to prove that Terry Palmer's 
splendid faith was justified, and eager- 
ly he seized the opportunity. 

Finally the time was ripe. Wally, 
with his two companions, climbed up 
over the edge of the gully, disappear- 
ing from their comrades’ sight in the 
thicket, some twenty yards away. Wal- 
ly carried Buckskin’s .45. 

Breathless they crouched in the cov- 
er, waiting. Ten minutes passed, and 
to their ears came the slow tread of a 
pony as the unsuspecting rider drew 
near, passing within ten feet of the 
brush. Like a noiseless shadow Wally 
slipped forth, falling in behind the 
horseman. 

The herder bent his head forward 
to light a cigarette, but the act was nev- 
er finished. A muffled thud marked 
the landing of a pistol butt against the 
base of his skull, and without a sound, 
without a struggle, he slumped from 
the saddle. Wally caught him with 
one arm as he fell, reaching with the 
other for the bridle reins. A second 
later Curly and Buckskin were at his 
side. 

‘‘Nice business, Yank!’ Dobson 
whispered approvingly. 

Swiftly they worked, Curly remov- 
ing and appropriating the captive's gun, 
and then trussing him up with a gag 
in his mouth. Dobson swung to the 
horse. 

“Adios!” he whispered. “ T’Il stop 
next time around. Good luck!” He 
was gone in the darkness. 

Wally and Buckskin rushed their 
unconscious prisoner to the gully. 

“Your turn now, Sun-up!” the cap- 
tain ordered, whereupon Sun-up Hop- 
kins joined the two in their place of 
concealment at the thicket. 

A few minutes later the program 
was once more repeated, carried out 
with the same swift efficiency which 
had marked Wally’s first attempt. To 
their delight the second victim proved 


to be a two-gun man, Wally and Sun- 
up Hopkins sharing the welcome pis- 
tols, while Buckskin received back his 
own forty-five. No sound had come 
from the outlaws’-camp or from the 
horse wrangler on duty beyond the 
narrow gully. 


'URLY DOBSON stopped on his 
next round, and a brief council of 
war was held. So far the affair 

had gone swimmingly, but the capture 
of the horse wrangler, the next act 
on their desperate program, offered 
greater difficulties. He was closer to 
the camp, and that demanded a high 
degree of finesse. Wally resolved to 
carry it off with a bold front. 

The second horse was a cream-col- 
ored buckskin, which would show up 
faintly in the dim light. Quickly Wal- 
ly outlined the scheme; it involved his 
riding up to the horse wrangler, 
mounted on this cayuse. 

* You boys wait in the gully up op- 
posite where the remuda is,” he said, 
“and don’t show yourselves till I’ve 
bagged the waddy who's standing 
euard on it.” 

Wally rode off in the darkness, so 
that he could approach the remuda on 
the southwest, the side farthest from 
the chuckwagon where the other out- 
laws were sleeping. He crossed the 
gully a hundred yards above the scene 
of his earlier successes, riding slowly, 
but with no particular attempt at 
stealth. Presently the shadowy forms 
of horses appeared before him, and, 
faintly seen, the mounted man who 
had them in charge. Toward him Wal- 
ly rode. 

“That you, Joe?’ a gruff voice 
called. 

“Ssh!” Wally warned, signaling for 
silence. 

“What's up? What’s the matter?” 
the outlaw asked in a lower voice, and 
instantly he approached Wally to get 
the expected message. 

He got it—a pistol butt smartly 
against his left temple, and thus in the 
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space of forty-five minutes Wally had 
captured three outlaws, three horses, 


“and four guns. The last victim, gagged 


and hog-tied, was deposited in the 
gully. 

“You're a ball of fire, Yank!” was 
the admiring tribute Sun-up Hopkins 
bestowed on him. “ We sure got the 
right man for leader in this here war. 
What comes next?” 

“When the first watch is over,” 
Wally told his men, “ three of us will 
ride up to camp, just as if coming off 
duty. The relief men will probably be 
expecting us, and it ain’t likely that 
any others will wake up. We'll go 
slow stripping off the saddles, which ’1I 
give the next three time to join us by 
the horses. Meanwhile the rest of you 
waddies will be lurking close by, ready 
to do your stuff in case it’s called 
for.” 

‘Yank, vou’re a wonder,” Buckskin 
declared. ‘*‘ How’s it happen a waddy 
like you wan't born in Texas?” 

“Who rides on these three ca- 
yuses’” was the more practical ques- 
tion voiced by Curly Dobson. 

“Tl go,” Wally replied. That was 
understood. “You'll be another,” 
speaking directly to Dobson. “ Bill 
Ordway’s the third.” Wally had full 
confidence in the shrewdness, courage, 
and quick wit of these two men, 
though for that matter any of the out- 
fit would have been safe to choose. 

The situation now stood as follows: 
The outlaw band of ten had been re- 
duced to seven, so that Wally’s army 
possessed a narrow advantage in num- 
bers, but possessed only five guns to 
the eight men. An attempt to hold up 
the enemy all at once was sure to meet 
with desperate resistance; and even in 
the fortunate event that it succeeded, 
casualties were inevitable. 

Wally would not have been dis- 
tressed at losses suffered by the other 
side, but he most emphatically didn’t 
want any of his own crowd killed. If 
three more outlaws, the relief watch, 
could be captured and disarmed, the 


chances of a bloodless victory were 
practically certain. 

Arrangements about the camp were 
on the whole favorable. ‘Two trees 
grew not far from the chuck wagon, 
and between them a rope had been 
stretched, to which horses were tied, 
instantly available in the emergency of 
a stampede. Herders coming off duty 
would naturally leave their mounts at 
the hitching rope, the relief riders 
promptly taking their places. Thus it 
would be natural for the two groups 
to meet, if all went well. 

The five attackers not directly in- 
volved would be stationed at strategic 
points. Three possessed no guns, but 
had supplied themselves with lariats 
taken from the captured horses. In 
the hands of an expert at roping a re- 
ata 1S nO mean weapon, especially in 
the confusion following an unexpected 
night attack. 

Quite casually Wally’s trio trotted 
up, with a subdued jingle of accouter- 
ments. saddles creaked audibly as 
they dismounted, and from the blan- 
keted forms clustered near the chuck 
wagon came a regretful grunt as one 
of the relief prepared to desert his 
comtortable bed. Leisurely the con- 
spirators pulled the saddles from their 
borrowed mounts, keeping a wary eye 
on the foe. Three forms materialized 
through the dusk. 

“ Everything O. K.?” one of the 
rustlers grunted, sleepily showing a 
listless interest. 

Three six-shooters were simulta- 
neously and viciously jabbed into three 
sets of ribs. 

‘“Tilevate *’em!” Wally whispered 
tensely, while from Dobson came the 
sinister threat: ‘One peep and you're 
all goners!” 

Just to what extent this carefully 
plotted scheme might have achieved its 
object will never be known, for at that 
very instant came a sudden and wholly 
unexpected interruption. From the 
little basin beyond the gully sounded 
the familiar pandemonium ? thunder- 
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ing hoofs and clattering horns. The 
herd had stampeded! 


CHAPTER XIIL. 
“LET "EM RUN!” 


r*HE roar of the stampede brought 
the rest of the outlaw crew to 
their feet, actuated by the auto- 
matic impulse common to all trail rid- 
ers. Right then things began to hap- 
pen quickly. 

“Come on!” somebody _ yelled. 
“ They’re a running!” 

The bandit covered by Bill Ord- 
way’s gun was brave enough or rash 
enough, as the case may be, to close 
with his captor.  Bill’s forty-five 
barked, and there was one less bad man 
to deal with. At the same instant the 
five other. Palmer men staged their at- 
tack, and three of the outlaws stum- 
bled to the ground, swearing in aston- 
ishment at finding themselves caught 
by ropes which swirled mysteriously 
out of the darkness. 

“Never mind the herd,” Wally 
shouted above the confusion. “ Let 
‘em run! Get these hombres first.” 

Pistol flashes stabbed through the 
air like thin rapiers of fire; hoarse 
shouts and the thud of blows could be 
heard. Wally and Dobson each held 
a man cowed by the persuasion of a 
gun muzzle in the ribs; neither victim 
offered to resist, deterred, perhaps, by 
the fate of the one who had tried it. 
Farnum and his partner secured their 
guns, hastily lashing their two captives 
together, back to back, with a lariat. 
Then they were free to jump into the 
general mélée, where Bill Ordway had 
already preceded them. 

In the darkness it was difficult to 
distinguish friend from foe. One or 
two forms lay stretched out motion- 
less, victims of pistol shots, and Wally 
could only hope that they were bodies 
of outlaws. <A trailing rope almost 
tripped him, and that gave clew to the 
identity of the man whose body it cir- 

DA 


cled. Wally pulled it in hand over 
hand, thereby giving aid to one of his 
followers, sorely pressed in a rough- 
and-tumble. | 

“Get his gun,” a voice shouted. A 
moment later the two of them had the 
rebellious outlaw under control, rough- 
ly bound hand and foot with the rope. 

By now the tumult of battle had sub- 
sided, indication that victory was won, 
though at what cost could not yet be 
determined. 

‘Anybody get hurt?” Wally called 
anxiously. 

He was greatly relieved to find that 
his cowboys had come through fairly 
well. One of the motionless forms 
proved to be Sun-up Hopkins, knocked 
cold by a blow on the head, but he 
came to as his leader was bending over 
him. Another of the C P riders had a 
bullet through the fleshy part of his 
left forearm; several were more or less 
punched and battered, though their 
wounds were not serious. 

The outlaws had fared worse. Two 
were dead—Bill Ordway’s first victim 
and one other—and the attacking force 
had five well-pummelled prisoners, in 
addition to the three left in the gully. 

‘What about our herd?” Dobson 
asked. The sound of the stampede had 
died away during the hostilities. 

“Can’t do anything about ’em yet,” 
Wally said crisply. “‘ Come morning 
we'll start on the trail to find ’em. Now 
we've got to make sure these hombres 
are tied so they can’t get away; also 
that we've collected all their guns.” 

One at a time the bonds of the dis- 
comfited outlaws were checked over or 
retied, until it was certain that not one 
of them could do further damage. 
Luckily the remuda had not stamped- 
ed with the herd, and Wally put a 
rider on duty as horse wrangler. The 
fact that the horses had not run seemed 
to indicate that the cattle had been 
frightened by some natural cause 
rather than by Indians. 

A crude sort of first aid was admin- 
istered to the wounded men, while 
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Buckskin resumed business with his 
chuck outfit. Soon the tantalizing 
aroma of coffee filled the air, mingling 
with the seductive odor of frying sow- 


‘belly, and the C P waddies proceeded 


to make up for lost meals. 
Finally the approach of dawn gave 


light enough for Wally to examine 


their bag of captives, and he made an 
exceedingly interesting discovery. One 
of the outlaws proved to be Twisted 
Face, the evil-looking individual whom 
he had suspected of a share in the at- 
tempted kidnaping of Terry Palmer at 
Dodge City the previous summer! 

“ Any of you know this hombre?” 
he asked his followers. 

“‘T’ve seen him once or twice, hang- 
ing around Dodge,” Ordway said. 


=“ He’s a bad egg, name of Gene Sarles, 
‘and likely boss of this outfit.” 


F“*HE information sent a new line 
3 of thought coursing swiftly 
through Wally’s brain. It was 
wholly obvious that Nick Roswell had 
allied himself with Sarles in a plot to 
steal Palmer’s herd. That being the 
case, why was it not equally possible 
that the two had been associated be- 
fore? And if Sarles had been a party 
to the attempted abduction of Terry, 
was it not reasonable to include Nick 
as well in the shabby deal? 

Wally recalled a man addressed as 
“Tim” in the conversation overheard 
at the Dodge City saloon. Probably the 
name was Gene; the two words sound- 
ed near enough alike to make the mis- 
take probable enough. 

“‘T didn’t think Nick was that low,” 


Wally mused. ‘ Making love to a girl. 


and plotting against her at the same 
time is one scurvy trick; especially 
when on her dad’s pay roll.” 

But now the matter of chief concern 
was the truant herd. Wally leit Buck- 
skin and the wounded rider on guard, 
with an abundance of weapons. The 
three outlaws first captured had been 
brought into camp, one of them still 
unconscious. 


“If a single one of these hombres 
looks like he was even thinking about 
starting something,’ Wally ordered, 
“shoot him and then find out what he 
was up to. We're taking no more 
chances.” 

“IT got you, Yank,” Buckskin re- 
sponded grimly. He wore a six-gun 
on each thigh. 

“One thing more. I’m plumb sure 
now that Roswell’s been linked with 
sarles in some filthy business before 
this one. Likely he and the Strobels 
won't show up at camp; but if it hap- 
pens that they’ve followed us and are 
ready to join the outfit again, why, 
nothing doing. They belong with the 
rustler crowd, and that’s where they 
stay. You can use your judgment.” 

“TIL use my judgment, an’ mebbe 
one o’ these six-guns,” Buckskin prom- 
ised. “If Nick and his friends blow 
in, they'll get a damned warm greet- 
ing.” 

Thereupon Wally, accompanied by 
five riders, left camp on the trail of the 
stampeded steers. 

Stampedes of trail cattle vary ac- 
cording to the extent of panic which 
sets them off. In a severe storm the 
animals will usually run as long as it 
lasts, but on a calm night their unrea- 
soning fear may subside after a few 
miles. 

Such was the case in the present in- 
stance, fortunately for Wally Farnum 
and his tired riders. They found. the 
herd, quietly grazing some miles north- 
west of camp. 

“String ’em out for a count,” the 
new trail boss ordered, “and _ let’s 
make it snappy, boys.” 

The tally showed less than a dozen 
animals missing, and several of these 
were recovered by a hasty scout 
through the immediate vicinity. 

“That’s good enough,” Wally said. 
“We won't bother to hunt for ’em. 
What [ want to do is get this herd 
started back on the Dodge City trail. 
Curly, from now on you're segundo of 
this outfit. Sun-up and I’ll strike for 
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camp, leaving you and the other three 
to hold the steers. Expect us back 
with the chuckwagen and remuda by 
middle of the afternoon, or a little 
later.” 


UCKSKIN and his companion 
E ) greeted the returning waytarers 

warmly, while Wally explained 
the situation. 

“ Sarles I’m going to take along in 
the chuckwagon,”’ he told them. “ The 
rest of these hombres we'll turn loose, 
just the way they turned us loose. 
What’s fair to one’s fair to another.” 

“Tt’s more'n the polecats deserve, if 
you ask me,” the cook observed, carv- 
ing a generous chew from his plug of 
eating tobacco. ‘‘ But I’m agreeable 
and you’re the trail boss, Yank.” 

Wally informed the bandits of his 
plan, adding to Sarles: 

“T think so much of you, hombre, 
that I don’t want any harm to befall 
you. Which is why you travel with 
us.” 

“Three of these men are hurt bad, 
kind -ef,” one of the crowd protested. 
“Can’t you leave a cayuse apiece for 
them?” 

“JT might do that much,” Wally said, 
“being’s thev’re your horses, but that’s 
all you do get. No guns and no chow. 
You see, I ain’t forgotten what you 
handed us three days ago. And if you 
think you can do what we did last 
night, just try it!” 

Buckskin got his oxen yoked to the 
heavy wagon and presently started on, 
convoyed by the wounded cowboy. 
Wally and Sun-up Hopkins drove the 
remuda. ‘The trail robbers were left 
tied, but Wally eased the bonds of one 
so that half an hour of struggle should 
effect a release. Then he could free 
his comrades. 

By four they reached the herd, Curly 
Dobson reporting everything serene. 
He had kept one rider scouting for 
cattle lost in the stampede, recovering 
four. 

““ Good business,” the new trail boss 


approved. “Now prod ‘em along, 
boys. They’ve been feeding all day 
and we might as well cover a few miles 
before it’s time to bed ‘em down for 
the night.” 2 | 
And thus was the interrupted drive 
for Dodge City once more under way. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GUNMEN. 


T°HE dust of the chuckwagon and 
remuda was just fading away on 
the horizon when Nick Roswell 

and the Strobels cautiously approached 

the bound and prostrate outlaws. By 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
reunion be termed a happy one. 

“Well,” Nick observed coldly, glane- 
ing around the disconsolate circle of 
hog-tied bad men, “‘ you guys certainly 
made a hash of this business.”’ 

‘ Save it!” he was profanely urged. 
“Use a knife mstead o' yer mouth, 
can't yuh?” 

Nick acconimodated, and in the pro- 
cess of rope cutting noted the absence 
of the leader, ~ 3 

‘Where's Gene?” he suddenly de- 
manded. His eyes rested inquiringly 
on the two mounds of earth, grim ev1- 
dence of recent obsequies. 

“ Wrong guess,” one of the trail rob- 
bers said, correctly interpreting the 
elance. ‘“‘ Gene ain’t kicked off. They 
took him with ’em in their chueckwagon 
as a souvenir.” 

“Humph! Be a sight better for us 
if he was dead,” Nick grunted callous- 
ly. “Ina pinch I don’t trust Gene too 
much. He’s liable to do a lot of loose 
talking if he gets a notion that talk 
would save his own hide. But the main 
thing I want to know is this. How the 
hell did that bunch put it over on you?”’ 

“Ask something easy,” Nick’s in- 
formant said bitterly. ‘“‘ Never mind 
the post-mortems. What are yuh go- 
ing to do about it?’ 

“I’m filling Gene’s place from now 
on,” Nick stated. ‘“‘ As a leader he’s 
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been showed up plenty, and the outfit’s 
under new management. And this is 
what we're going to do.”’ 

He paused, casting a keen glance at 
his fellow criminals, who looked back 
at him curiously, all save one poor 
chap, too far gone to know or care 
what happened. 

“They’s a trail herd not far down 
the line, and Palmer left cash enough 
with me so I’m pretty well fixed. We'll 
get in touch with this other crowd 
pronto and buy some horses, which 
they probably can spare from the re- 
muda if a fancy price is offered. We'll 
tell “em that a bunch of Indians hopped 
us and got away with our cayuses. 

“Then we'll strike a line for Dodge 
City, where Palmer’ll be waiting for 
his herd to come in. I'll tell him that 
this Farnum he sets such store by cor- 
rupted most of the outfit and made off 
with the steers, leaving me and the 
Strobels flat, we being the only honest 
fellows in the crowd.” He paused 
again. 

“Yeah, go on,” one of the audience 
said. “This sounds good, I don’t 
think.” | 

*Wait!’’ Roswell commanded. “ [ll 
play the game smooth with Palmer, 
see? Act sore as hell that I’ve been 
tricked, and keen to stage a come-back 
against Farnum and the rest. I offer 
to hire a new crowd and get his cattle 
back. You guys will be the ones | 
hire. Catch the idea?” 

“That’s better. What next?” 

“ Every lad in Palmer’s outfit knows 
where I stand, and every one, from 
the cook to that hell-raising Kansas 
waddy, has to be put where he'll never 
squawk. When we get the cattle we 
do a clean job. Dead men tell no 
tales.” 

“ Where you planning to winter the 
herd—Colorado or Wyoming?” 

“Why, we don’t winter it at all. 
Don’t you catch on? We're winning 
the steers back for Colonel Palmer of- 
ficially—but really to save ourselves.” 


“You're locoed if you think we'll 


fall for that fool game,” an outlaw 
snarled. ‘ Nothing in it for us.” A 
mutter showed that his fellows cor- 
dially echoed the sentiment. 

“It’s you that’s crazy,” Nick urged 
heatedly. . “ Pulling off that stunt will 
give us all a clean bill of health; other- 
wise we're through in this country.” 
“QV J HAT you want is a chance to 
y keep on being sweet to that 

girl of Palmer’s, Nick. It’s 
yourself vou’re looking after, not 
us. 

“That'll do from you!’ Nick said 
savagely. ‘‘ That slant to the deal its 
nobody’s look-at but my own. From 
the way you talk a body’d think I was 
expecting to throw the crowd down 
cold. Haven't I swung business your 
way more’n once, without Palmer or 
anybody else wise to what went on? 
You fellows make me sick!” And Nick 
turned aside with every evidence of ut- 
ter disgust registered on his features. 
Abruptly he faced them again and con- 
tinued his tirade. 

“Am I boss of the outfit now or 
not? That’s what I want to know. If 
[I am, you'll do as I say, and like it. 
If not, then I’m through with you. By 
this time Jake and Otto know I’m the 
brains of the crowd. They'll tell you 
so, too, if you ask *em. Just say the 
word, and the three of us leave you 
flat, heading for Dodge City soon’s we 
can get cayuses from that trail outfit 
down below; we don’t have to have 
your help. That reminds me—where’d 
them three nags come from?” 

“ We begged ‘em off Farnum for the 
fellows to ride that was hurt. But it 
looks like Jim ain't likely to straddle 
a cayuse again.” 

Reference to the dying man left Nick 
Roswell cold. 

“Three cayuses,” he mused aloud. 
“One for me, and one for Jake, and 
one for Otto. We're heeled with iron 
on our hips, and you fellows ain’t got 
a gun to throw. Pretty soft for us. 
I never saw two waddies that were less 
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crazy about walking than them two 
Strobel boys. You’d think they had 
scruples against pounding the trail 
afoot.”’ 

“We have,” Jake and Otto spoke up 
in chorus. 

‘See how they feel?’ Roswell said 
to the bandits. “ Jake and Otto’ll stick 
to me in a pinch, and you guys can 
pound sand. I’m a_reasonable man, if 
folks act reasonable toward me. How 
about it? Does the play go through 
according to my notions?” 

“Sure, Nick! You win,” he was 
told, and thus was a budding rebellion 
crushed before its start. In amore ex- 
pansive mood, Roswell told them he 
was working out plans by which the 
band would recoup the loss suffered 
through the voluntary sacrifice of 
Palmer's longhorns. 

“Just leave it to me, boys,” he told 
them. “Everything’ll be slick as 
erease, 

Jim Tainer, who had come through 
the fight with a cracked skull, died at 
sundown that afternoon, and his com- 
rades buried the body under a pile of 
stones, lacking facilities for digging a 
erave. They were without exception 
men of violence, accustomed to seeing 
their fellows slip across the Great 
Divide, and Jim Tainer’s passing oc- 
casioned no particular grief. To them 
a cripple constituted more of a liability 
than did a corpse. 

“Tf we're to make a go of this 
scheme,” Nick stated, “ speed 1s neces- 
sary. I don’t know just how far away 
that other trail outfit is, but we've got 
to*connect with it to-night if possible. 
Chances are we don’t eat unless we 
do.” 

Accordingly they started, the three 
weakest outlaws mounted on the horses 
kindly donated by Wally Farnum, 
heading almost due east in hopes of en- 
countering the cattle drive soon after 
it crossed the Canadian. Fate smiled 
on them, for the outfit they counted 
on meeting had already swung west of 
the Chisholm Trail en route for Dodge 
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City, and a march of less than four 
hours brought the two parties together. 

Nick Roswell told a plausible story 
to account for their destitute condi- 
tion, letting his fertile imagination run 
wild in his narrative of the Indian 
massacre. Nick really deserved vast 
credit for the ingenuity displayed in 
answering the rather pointed questions 
with which the trail boss of the outfit 
plied him. 

The upshot of the matter was that 
he managed to obtain three saddled 
horses, food, and weapons by paying 
fully twice the retail value of the vari- 
ous items. Thus six of the outlaws 
were equipped for a swift dash up the 
line to Kansas. Arrangements were 
made whereby the other four could 
stay with the drive as long as it was 
in territory where hostile Indians might 


be encountered. 


ICK selected three men whom he 
regarded as most dependable to 
join himself and the Strobels: 
Early the next morning they set forth. 
The six horsemen swept on up through 
the Nation at record-breaking speed, 
with nothing in the way of misad- 
venture save a long-range running fight 
with a small force of redskins, ‘Their 
horses were crowded unmercifully, for, 
as Nick pointed out, fresh cayuses 
could be obtained at Dodge at Colonel 
Palmer’s expense. 

Four days after leaving the trail out- 
fit they crossed the border into Kansas, 
and the next evening pulled into Dodge 
City, where they were to. separate. 

“l’ve got to find out whether Pal- 
mer’s here yet or not,” Nick said. 
“You boys stick together. I'll let you 
know what's doing.” 

Roswell went directly to the piace 
where Palmer had stopped the preced- 
ing summer, learning, to his disap- 
pointment, that the colonel had not yet 
arrived, though he had wired ahead 
engaging the suite he and his daughter 
occupied on their previous visit. He 
was expected any day. 
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Nick had fondly hoped Palmer 
would already be in Dodge, and 
realized that by arriving first he had 
committed a blunder; from strategic 
reasons it would have looked better 
for the colonel to see him coming 
directly off the trail, rather than find 
Nick waiting to deliver his bad news. 

““ Hope he don’t get too inquisitive,” 
Nick thought, but then cheered up. 
“Everything will be rosy once we get 
the herd back, and that’s what I intend 
to do—with nobody left alive to tip 
him off to what really happened.” 

Colonel Palmer and Terry reached 
Dodge the following day, as Nick 
learned through discreet inquiries. Not 
long after they arrived he was ad- 
mitted to their rooms. 

“Well, well, Nick!” Palmer greeted 
him effusively. ‘“ This is a welcome 
surprise. Way ahead of time, aren’t 
your How did the herd come 
through ?” 

“T’m mighty sorry to tell you, colo- 
nel,” said Roswell, his face grave 
with the tidings he had to impart, “ but 
you ain’t got any herd a-tall. Not 
right now, that is.” 

“What do you mean?” Palmer 
gasped. Terry had come quietly from 
her room, and stood in the doorway. 

“Something’s happened that never 
happened before,” Nick confessed. 
“I’m ashamed to admit it, but I let 
your herd get stolen on me.” 

“Stolen! I heard Indians were bad 
this year, but I didn’t suppose things 
were as serious as all that.” 

“It wasn’t Indians,” Roswell said 
moodily. “Our own men pulled the 
dirty trick, with that Kansas waddy 
you picked up at the bottom of the 
mess.” He glanced at Terry, whose 
face had turned suddenly pale. | 

“TT don’t believe it,” the girl cried 
furiously. “Wally Farnum wasn’t 
the sort to do a thing like that. There 
must be some mistake, Nick.”” She ad- 
dresséd him appealingly, as if he might 
confirm her hope. 

“Only mistake was when your dad 


hired him,” Nick asserted. ‘“ You 
know I wanted to get rid of the fel- 
low,’”’ he went on to Palmer. “I wrote 
you he was no good.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s true, Nick,” Pal- 
mer muttered. He looked many years 
older. “ You did tell me that, but I 
had faith in the boy. How did it come 
about ?” 

“I ain’t right sure when it all 
started, but most likely he began 
planning long before we left Texas. He 
must have taken your riders one at a 
time, sounding ’em out, and working 
on ‘em till he’d swung the bunch into 
line. His scheme seems to have been 
to grab the herd and winter in some 
place farther west, after altering your 
brand, which last you ought to realize 
is one easy job. I happened to learn 
that a chap by name of W. Farnum 
has an O BX brand registered in 
Wyoming. It'd be hard to prove 
that any O B X cattle put on the mar- 
ket next year started out of Texas as 
C P dogies, and there you are.” 

“And all this was going on under 
your nose!" Palmer said sharply. “You 
let him catch you flat-footed ?” 

Nick scratched his head in obvious 
embarrassment. 

“TI hate to admit it, colonel, but 
that’s about what I did. The Strobel 


boys weren’t in the game. A\ll the rest 


were.” 


“EI doesn’t seem possible,’ Palmer 
. mourned. “I'd have staked my 
- life on the men in that outfit.” 

“You see they hadn’t much personal 
contact with you lately,” Nick ex- 
plained, “and I guess they sort of ab- 
sorbed an idea that the cattle business 
was only a sideline with you. Any- 
way they fell for what Farnum told 
‘em—that they were fools to risk their 
lives bringing your steers up the line. 
e's really to blame, more’n the other 
boys. Of course I’m entitled to the 
bulk of all criticism, because I was the 
trail boss and it was my job to get the 
steers through.” 
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~~*“Bat what are you doing here?” 

“After they showed their hand, 
they gave the Strobels and me a chance 
to join ’em, which the three of us re- 
fused, naturally. We were tied up, 
and I figure the plan was to kill us, but 
that night I managed to get loose when 
everybody but the night herders were 
asleep. We made a get-away, picked 
up three horses from another outfit 
over east, and then burned the prairies 
to Dodge City.” Roswell paused, then 
made earnest appeal for a chance to 
* vindicate ” himself. 

“Give me a little cash, colonel, to 
hire a squad of gun-slingers, and [ll 
guarantee to win your cattle back.” 

“You think you can do that?” 

“T know I can. I’ve a fair notion 
of which way they expect to travel, 
and what I want to do is cut their trail 
with guns barking. Nobody’s going 
to lift a herd off me and get away with 
it!’ Roswell’s voice rang with the 
righteous wrath of a man who asks 
only for a chance to square himself at 
the expense of those who have victim- 
ized him. 

Terry drew near, gazing searchingly 
into Nick’s face. He flushed uncom- 
fortably under her scrutiny. 

“T don’t blame you and the colonel 
for being put out,” he said, but don’t 
be too hard on me yet. All I want is 
one more chance.” 

“Without the sixty thousand I 
hoped to get from the sale of that 
herd,’ Palmer mused, “ I’m little better 
than a pauper. Nick, the job's up to 
you. I haven’t much ready cash to 
spare, but I’m willing to risk a few 
hundreds against a staggering loss. 
How long will it take you to get to- 
sether the men you need?” 

“hat’s done, colonel,’ Nick told 
him. “I reached Dodge yesterday, 
and got busy while waiting for you. 
The men are lined up; all we need ts to 
buy our supplies, and I didn’t have 
cash for that. What money of yours 
I had went with the men that stole the 
cattle.” | 


‘Wally Farnum’s no thief!’ Terry 
broke in hotly, breaking her silence, 
but the colonel sharply interrupted. 

“We know nothing about him,” he 
snapped. “ Jane, flow 1s no time to let 
sentiment stand in the way of prompt 
action. Can’t you realize that our af- 
fairs have reached a crisis.”’ 

‘| know it,”’ she sighed. 
simply can’t be true!’ 
broke, and she turned away. 

“It’s a tough break, Terry,” Ros- 
well said sympathetically, “to find a 
person we like isn’t playing the game 
square I’m sorry.” 

But Terry Palmer did not answer. 

“Til cash a draft right away,” the 
colonel said, addressing his trail boss. 
“You're sure you have a good reli- 
able crowd?” 

“You can’t beat ’em, colonel. Just 
leave it to me, and inside a matter of 
three weeks or so you'll see your herd 
trailing across the plain by Mulberry 
Creek. We can pull out of Dodge 
early this afternoon.”’ 

“Good enough. What's that, 
Terry?” for an inarticulate murmur 
had escaped his daughter’s lips. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said wearily. 
“ You'll carry out these plans in spite 
of what I might say.” Leaving them 
she entered her own room. 


“ But this 


R\ FICK and Palmer went out to ar- 
range for funds needed to finance 
the expedition. When the latter 

returned, an hour later, he was alone. 

“You're making a terrible mis- 
take, dad,” Terry said. “ Didn’t you 
notice anything peculiar about Nick?” 

“Why, no. He seemed upset, of 
course, but that’s no more than natural. 
Any man would be humiliated to con- 
fess so dismal a failure.” 

“It wasn’t that. His story didn’t 
ring true. Nick was lying, dad—part 
of the time, at least.” 

“You think him more at fault than 
he confessed?” 

“I don’t know what to think—ex- 
cept that my faith in Wally Farnum is 


Her voice 
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still unshaken. Are you going to let 
Nick lead a gang of desperadoes down 
into the Nation after him?” 

“What else can I do? Nick guar- 
antees to get ottir herd back, and that 
we must have at any cost.’ I’m sorry 
about Wally. I liked him.” 

“So did I,” Terry confessed sober- 
ly. “TI liked him awfully well, dad. 
I’ve been thinking about him many 
times—since last summer. Why, a 
man of his type just can’t go wrong!” 

“Nonsense!” Palmer repeated, half 


angrily. “‘ You're no judge of men, 
Terry.” 


“ [’'m beginning to think that of you, 
dad,’”’ was her answer. “One could 
read honor and square-dealing in 
Wally Farnum’s eyes. And you failed 
to notice something this morning that 
[ saw. Nick didn’t once look you 
Straight in the face. He couldn't, be- 
cause he was lying to you.” 

But Palmer dismissed Terry’s state- 
ments as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. Palmer had quite ac- 
curately summed up in what Dobson 
said to Wally Farnum on the trip to 
Texas a year before. Once aman had 
won his confidence he was disposed to 
stick to that man through thick and 
thin, and sometimes this led to his 
Sticking to the wrong man. Palmer 
was blinded by Nick’s abilities in the 
handling of cattle, to the point where 
he was willing to trust him implicitly. 
Roswell’s loss of the herd was a slip. 
to be sure, but since the trail boss 
promised to make it good, Palmer’s 
confidence in him remained firm. 


Terry quickly perceived that her 
arguments were wasted, so she ceased 
trying to bring her father around. 
After all, the damage had already been 
done past recall when Roswell started 
south with his gun slingers. Some- 
where down in the Nation there would 
be a wholesale killing, and she shud- 
dered, heart sick at the thought that 
Wally Farnum would inevitably be in- 
cluded among the dead. 

Terry had accompanied her father 
to Dodge City in a strange mixture of 
hope and fear. She knew that Wally 
Farnum’s sentiments toward her wete 
of the warmest, a feeling that she was 
almost ready to reciprocate, for more 
had passed between the two than writ- 
ten words might have indicated. 

Yet all the time her father’s financial 
troubles had been a constant cause of 
worry, and, besides this, Terry had 
been oppressed by a vague presenti- 
ment that misfortune dogged the drive. 

“[’m a fool to worry so,” she ha-l 
thought. “A _ regular little fool. 
Everything will be all right.” But the 
imps of worry and uncertainty had 
kept gnawing at her breast, and Terry 
could see no hope of mental peace until 
the safe arrival of the herd at Dodge 
should dissipate the clouds that hung 
above her. 

Then she had come, and now were 
Terry's worry and unhappiness in- 
creased tenfold. 

“Where will it all end?” she asked 
herself dully. And nowhere did the 
future hold promise of an answer such 
as Terry wished to have. 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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“Stay wit’ me a bit longer, lads;’ O’Laughlan implored the sailors 


The Resurrection of Red 
O'Laughlan 


A laughing adventurer was red-headed Irish O’Laughlan as he rode, smiling and 
unafraid, through the dangers of Spanish California 


By ROBERT TERRY SHANNON 


OR seven days Red O’Laughlan 
had been drinking, gambling, and 
fighting in Monterey. Within the 
week he had become, in the eyes of the 
water front society, an heroic figure of 
wealth and charm. 

Just before sundown a dozen sailors 
from the American brig The Puritan 
were about to return to their ship. A 
last drink was served around in the 
murky adobe grog shop with its earth- 
en floor and litter of wine casks and 
bottles. A handful of silver reals from 
Red O’Laughlan settled the score. 

“Yer ship don’t sail till mornin’— 


stay wit? me a bit longer, lads,” 


©’Laughlan implored his transient ac- 


quaintances. “’Tis a sad an’ solemn 
act to leave such a sociable man as 
meself alone in California, amidst its 
uncivilized population av Mexicans an’ 
Indians.” 

“ You know we can’t stay,” some 
one said, slapping his shoulder. “ You 
are talkin’ wild, O’Laughlan.” 
“True,” admitted Red O’Laughlan, 
tis the rum has addled me brain, but 
it’s me fancy to converse in a states- 
manlike manner. From the depths av 
me wisdom an’ experience I invite ye 
one an’ all to remain ashore an’ for- 
mally take possession av California.” 

“That’s desertion,” objected a 
sailor.“ An’ the law says—” 
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“There is no law in this beauteous 
an’ noble land av California,” declared 
Red O’Laughlan boldly. “ There is 
naught but thievery an’ drunkenness, 
wit’ a few ragged half-breed soldiers 
to uphold the decayin’ corpse av Mex- 
ico’s sovereignty in this salubrious 
clime. Yer own United States lies five 
months away by ocean ‘round Cape 
Horn. 

“ Wit’ a dozen fightin’ men behind 
me | could wrest every musket from 
the dirty hands av this black-hearted 
scum that calls itseli a garrison. I 
could set up every man jack av ye as a 
grandee an’ we’d rule like kings. Think 
av that, me buckoes!”’ 

Red O’Laughlan cocked a jutting 
eyebrow and regarded the drinking 
sailormen with a cynical eye. Taller 
than any by four inches and heavier 
by twenty-five pounds, he dominated 
all conversation. Under a red thatch 
of hair, behind a lowering brow and 
deep blue eyes, looked out the untamed 
spirit, the restless soul, oi the born 
adventurer. 

“Shall we seize California, me 
lads?” he asked slowly. 

“Ts that you talkin’, O’Laughlan— 
or the rum?” quietly asked a sailor who 
had hitherto been rather silent. 

Red O’Laughlan’s eyes focused and 
found the man. Then, slowly, he 
poured the liquor on the dirt floor and 
set the glass carefully on the bar. 

“Tis dirty stuff, an’ it’s ruined 
many a better man than Red O’Laugh- 
lan,” he said simply, “but I was a 
black sheep long before me first drink. 
Yes, me friend, it was nine parts rum 
an’ one part O’Laughlan that was in- 
vitin’ you to take California.” 

The man he had addressed drew 
nearer. “Then come with us,” he 
urged. ‘ The crew’s short-handed an’ 
you'll see Boston by autumn.” 

Red—O’Laughlan shook his head. 
“ A sailor’s life is a dog’s life, an’ [ll 
wear no man’s collar,” he declared. “I 
am sorry to see ye leave, lads. It’s no 
time for grudges at partin’, an’ if I’ve 


insulted any man av ye, let him step 
forward wit’ two or three av his mates, 
an’ I'll fight the lot—for friendship’s 
sake. “Tis my heart speakin’ now, 
lads.”’ 

The sailor who had previously 
spoken stepped forward and took Red 
O’Laughian by the arm. 

“ You had me fooled, man,” he said. 
“ You're drunker than I thought. Lay 
down on this bench an’ sleep it off.” 


: HEN Red O’Laughlan awoke it 
was night. He was cold sober. 
Finding water, he doused his 
face and head. The treasure belt about 
his waist he found, to his relief, was 
still safe. 

* Thank Heaven, I’m over wit’ that 
spree,” he told himself. silently. 
"Twas the first time in five vears I 
tasted the stuff, an’ "twas me sudden 
wealth that started me off. Ah, well, 
I may never touch it agin, there bein’ 
plenty av trouble on earth wit’out cre- 
atin’ more wit’ rum.” 

The value of the treasure was, he 
judged, near ten thousand American 
doliars.. Merely having it in his pos- 
session tor a matter of ten days had 
already weighed sorely on O’Laugh- 
lan’s spirit. 

Conscience played no part whatever 
in O’Laughlan’s increasing depression. 
Growing tired of the captaincy he had 
held in the Mexican army, he had re- 
signed in Mexico City and had invested 
his pay in a lottery ticket, which re- 
turned, miraculously enough, a thou- 
sand dollars in Mexican gold. 

Being mimded to travel northward, 
he had started on the six weeks’ jour- 
ney to California. As the border was 
neared Ked O’Laughlan’s Indian serv- 
ant deserted; but the traveler contin- 
ued for some days in solitary state, the 
strange, striking figure of a red-headed 
Irishman garbed in the wide hat, vel- 
veteen trousers and blanket cloak of 
Spanish fashion in 1830. 

Like most of his race, Red O’Laugh- 
Jan was without suspicion or guile. 
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When he fell in with Sefior Don 
Jaime Rodiguez he assumed that Don 
Jaime was what he seemed to be—a 
Spanish gentleman traveling toward 
California. 

The particularly villainous under- 
lings in the Rodiguez train stirred no 
suspicion in the O’Laughlan breast. It 
was not until Don Jaime had pointed 
a pistol at his head and commanded 
him to stand and deliver that Red 
O’Laughlan realized that his new ac- 
quaintance was a bandit sailing under 
the false colors of gentility. 

Like many men of simple charac- 
ter, O’Laughlan, when aroused, became 
imbued with a Satanic ferocity. Don 
Jaime was so utterly astonished at the 
Irishman’s sudden forward leap into 
the muzzle of the pointed pistol that he 
fired amiss, and found himself, the next 
instant, being battered almost to pieces 
by two great, swinging fists. 

Not daring to fire for fear of 
wounding their master, Don Jaime’s 
men came to his rescue with dirks. Six 
swarthy faces, each intent on murder, 
closed in around Red O’Laughlan al- 
most at once, and the lone traveler was 
forced to abandon Don Jaime and pos- 
sess himself of the natural weapon of 
his race, which was, and is, a club. 
With a continuance of his lottery luck 
he blindly got his hands upon a piece 
of firewood. 

The art of twirling a shillelah, ac- 
quired in a Dublin boyhood, brought 
rapid change in the odds of battle. 
When the strife subsided, three of the 
bandit’s men had broken arms, two had 
broken heads, and one had fled like a 
rabbit. Don Jaime himself was sitting 
on the ground with two black eyes and 
a bleeding nose. 

Whatever morality Red O’Laughlan 
possessed was purely impromptu, and 
at the moment it seemed both wise and 
just to collect compensation for the 
indignity that had been put upon him. 
There was, too, a sardonic touch in 
turning the tables that pleased his 
dramatic instincts. From the saddle- 
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bags of Don Jaime he extracted a sur- 
prising amount of loot, principally dia- 
monds set in filigreed gold, beyond 
doubt the fruit of past robberies, and 
perhaps murders. 

Stowing the pelf in his clothing, Red 
O’Laughlan saddled his horse, loaded 
his mule, and moved on in lone gran- 
deur toward California. 

“Think av me on St. Valentine’s 
Day, ye dregs av a misspent life!” he 
cried in valedictory as he departed. 


T was the last he had seen of Sejior 
| Rodiguez and his precious crew. 
And now, in the sunny, lazy town 
of Monterey, Red O’Laughlan, for the 
first time in his life, began to feel the 
heavy hand of care and foreboding on 
his nonchalant spirits. He was, he 
realized, thirty years old. Something 
nameless and uneasy began to stir in 
his bosom as he sat on a bench outside 
the grog shop in the cool night air. 

“It has happened to other men, an’ 
it might happen to me,” he told him- 
self. “It might be that I’m settlin’ 
down. Ten thousand dollars makes a 
man stop an’ think. It puts a respon- 
sibility where there was naught before 
but an itch to be on the move. Wit’ 
that much money I could buy miles an’ 
miles av land an’ a house. 

“IT could raise horses, but there’s 
no place to sell them here. I could 
raise cows, but they'd have to be milked 
an’ who’d-drink the milk, anyway? It 
looks like pigs for ye, O’Laughlan. Ye 
have a natural fondness for the animal, 
an’ ‘tis commonly known that plenty av 
pigs make a happy home.” 

Red O’Laughlan got up from the 
bench and stretched himself. The night 
had begun to grow chill, and as he drew 
his blanket cloak around his shoulders 
he remembered that he was hungry. 
There was a house in Monterey where 
he could always purchase frijoles and 
beef and bread—coarse food, but the 
best the country afforded. 

Later, when he had eaten his fill, 
Red fared out again into the night. 
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As he passed through a shadow 
something heavy suddenly struck him 
across the head, crushing his hat down 
over his eyes. A stinging, cutting pain 
caught him under his left shoulder 
blade. A voice, indistinct, with the 
quality of silk being ripped, reached 
his ears. 

Don Jaime Rodiguez! 

His arms were flying like flails and 
his Irish voice lifted in the bellowing 
cry of battle. He could not get the hat 
off his eyes. The stinging, cutting 
pains kept penetrating through his 
cloak. There was the sound of several 
pairs of feet slipping around, always to 
the rear. 

Once more came the bludgeoning 
crash to the head and a vain, feeble at- 
tempt to fight off the sickening tide of 
darkness that welled up and spread a 
paralyzing numbness across the brain. 
The last thing Red O’Laughlan realized 
was that he was down in the dirt. 


HE high white walls of the room 
in which Red O’Laughlan re- 
turned to consciousness made a 

curious impression on his dazed brain. 
He fancied that he was at the foot 
of an immaculate alabaster shaft that 
led upward to heaven. Painfully he 
moved his head backward on the 
pillow and turned his lack-luster eyes 
toward the celestial heights. 

Above him, though the distance 
seemed great, was a white plaster ceil- 
ing. A sensation of relief began slow- 
ly to permeate his stiff and incredibly 
sore body. Wherever fate had tossed 
him, it was certainly not heaven. 
Paradise wouldn’t be plastered. 

“Tis just as well,” he murmured. 
“J wouldn’t be fit anyhow.” 

A flower-scented breeze blowing in 
through an open window caressed his 
bandaged head and seemed to waft 
away the fog. His bed was high- 
posted, the coverlet was embroidered 
linen. A religious painting in vivid 
blues and reds and gold was on one 
wall; there were two sturdy four- 


square chairs of mission workmanship, 
several Indian rugs on a tiled floor, 
beside the window a narrow table with 
bright flowers in a vase. Such a room, 
he knew, would be found only in some 
upper-class Spanish home. : 

Footsteps sounded outside the room. 
There were hushed voices, and a door 
swung open. An elderly Spaniard, 
lean and wrinkled like a piece of old 
leather, came into the room with the 
slow movement of one who verges on 
feebleness. Behind him, timorously, 
was a girl. 

Stricken and helpless though he was, 
Red O’Laughlan had still enough life 
to fasten his eyes on the young wom- 
an. For a moment he felt as though 
his head were swimming—that de- 
lirium had carried his wavering mind 
back to Ireland—that he was gazing 
on a red-haired, clear-skinned colleen, 
materialized out of the dead, distant 
years. Her eyes, as he could make 
them out, were the deepest, darkest 
blue. 

The man advanced to the side of the 
bed. “Ah, my friend,” he said -in 
liquid Castilian Spanish, “‘ you are con- 
scious. Can you comprehend what I 
Say?” 

The accomplishments of Red 
O’Laughlan were divers: speaking 
Spanish was one of them. “ Si, sefior.” 
It surprised the giant to find that his 
voice was scarcely more than a whisper. 

The stranger stood over him, a sol- 
emn, kindly pity in his dark eyes. 
“You were assailed in the street, my 
friend. By the grace of God I hap- 
pened along with two or three of my 
Indian servants—one needs a_body- 
guard by night in Monterey. My boys 
fired several shots and frightened away 
the miscreants. I had you carried here 
—one does not leave a fellow creature 
to die in the streets.” 

The eyes of Red O’Laughlan drifted 
from the speaker to the girl. She had 
come a little closer and he saw by her 
darkly red lips that she was not Irish. 
Something definitely Castilian about 
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the mouth awakened the memory of a 
similarly complexioned girl he had once 
seen in Mexico City, a rare strain in 
the Spanish blood, with a curious, dis- 
tant kinship to his own Celtic race. 

“ A thousand thanks for your hu- 
manity, sefior,”’ he said. ‘“‘ The saints 
will reward you. If I am not too badly 
wounded, I can make arrangements to 
relieve the burden on your hospitality. 
It is not just that you should turn your 
home into a hospital.” 

The Spaniard raised a thin hand. 

“In my youth,” he said, “ I ran with 
the Devil. Now, in my old age, I know 
that all men are brothers with an in- 
escapable duty one to the other. Can 
you bear to hear an awesome fact, my 
friend ?”’ 

An indefinable chill gathered around 
Red O’Laughlan’s heart. “ Speak,” he 
whispered. 


: OUR wounds were dressed while 
you were yet unconscious, by 


our priest who is versed in the. 


medical arts. He will return later in 
the day to offer his services—in an- 
other way. Prepare yourself, my son. 
The knives reached your lungs.” 

“You mean,” asked Red O’Laugh- 
lan, in his shred of a voice, “ that I am 
—about to die?” 

Very slowly, the old Spaniard in- 
clined his head. 

“T will not exhaust your strength 
further. It is a matter of hours; there 
is time yet for you to make your peace. 
One of the servants will wait at the 
door. You have but to raise a hand 
and I will be summoned. No one will 
intrude.” 

Red O’Laughlan looked beyond the 
man. The girl with her gold-glinted 
red hair, stood motionless in the back- 
ground, her face pale, wistful with pity, 
{t became clear in his mind that this 
was why the rigid conventionality of a 
Spanish home was relaxed, and the 
daughter of the house was permitted 
in the room with a strange gringo 
picked up bleeding from the streets. 
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_ Some obscure emotion stirred within 
Red O’Laughlan; his eyes glazed mo- 
mentarily with a film of moisture. 

‘“You—you are my idea of a white 
man, sejior,’ he said in a muffled voice. 

Death was as yet an abstract idea, 
with only the vaguest personal applica- 
tion in Red O’Laughlan’s mind. His 
wounds and the consequent lowering of 
vitality had dulled the word’s meaning, 
robbed it of any possible terror. Red 
O’Laughlan was not afraid to die; too 
many times had he faced the black riv- 
er when in the full vigor of his mind 
and body. 

He was suddenly tired to the point 
of numbness, and he closed his eyes. 
When he opened them again the shad- 
ows in the room. stretched longer. 
There was no watchful Indian servant 
at the door, but there was, sitting in a 
chair, the girl with the red hair, 

“You have slept,” she said softly. 

His thoughts struggled back slowly 
into orderly arrangement. He remem- 
bered everything now; he was dying 
and the realization hung around him 
with a solemn pall. Nevertheless, he 
was conscious of a contentment, a 
pleasant knowledge that he was in a 
soothing, agreeable atmosphere. 

“{ had no idea that it would be so 
pleasant,” he said, with a simple, almost 
childlike directness. “To live such a 
hard life and then finish up so stylish.” 

She got up and moved the chair 
noiselessly nearer to the bed. “ You 
must not talk. It will use up your 
strength,” she told him gently. 

“No importa. It matters not,” Red 
O’Laughlan asserted. ‘‘ What good is 
strength to a man who'll never live to 
use it? Sure, if it is my fancy to talk 
a bit now there can be no harm. I un- 
derstand I’m as good as dead, any- 
way. 

A shadow of pain crossed her face. 
It was, Red O’Laughlan decided, the 
saddest, loveliest face he had ever seen. 

* All right,” he yielded. “But that’s 
no reason,” he added, with the whimsy 
that was in his blood and bone, “ why 
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you shouldn't talk, now, 1s it? I think 
it would ease my mind and my seul 
just to have you, seiorita, sit here and 
talk to me till your voice was the last 
thing in my ears from this beautiful 
land of California.” 


N Spanish, the speech of Red 
O’Laughlan lost many of the crudi- 
ties of his English diction; the in- 

flections of the more musical tongue 

came easily to his command. The girl 
bent her head nearer to his own. 

“And of what, my poor man, would 
you have me speak ?”’ 

Dying he might be, but the man un- 
der the coverlet was stili Red O’ Laugh- 
lan. <A bit o’ the blarney, as long as 
there was a bit of life left in him. 

‘“T’d have you speak on the last liv- 
ing interest I'll have on this earth, if 
you'll pardon my bold, bad taste. I'd 
like you to tell me all about yourself, 
your life—about the man whose wite 
youre going to be.” 

A quick flush sprang to the girl's 
cheeks, as her lips parted in surprise. 
Sefiorita Dofia Rosalia Bandini had 
supposed that by assuming the watch 
in the sick room she was performing an 
act of holy piety. 

And yet, even though doomed, this 
gallant stranger was, beyond question, 
fascinating. The last requests of the 
dying, she knew, were always held to 
be sacred; and there was also the added 
consideration that anything she might 
say would be practically as safe as in 
the confessional. 

Furthermore, the man on the bed 
was probably delirious, would compre- 
hend little or nothing of what:she might 
say. Lastly, the Dofia Rosalia had a 
private unhappiness and she burned 
with a purely human desire to ease her 
mind of the pent-up secret of her heart. 

She began modestly. Red O’Laugh- 
lan closed his eyes; the smooth ripples 
of her words fell softly on his hearing. 
Her life had been just the quiet exist- 
ence of any well-bred girl in old Cali- 
fornia; an only child, growing up un- 


der the constant chaperonage of a 
herce, sharp-eved old duciia. 

In the old days her father, Senor 
Bandini, had possessed land by the 
square mile, cattle by the thousands. 
Rosalia had learned the usual accom- 
plishments: she played the melodeon 
and the guitar, sang a little, was pro- 
ficient in needlework, and, of course, 
knew all the intricacies of the fan- 
dango. 

But it was dull. <A girl had no inde- 
pendence, until she married. The old 
woman, the duena, was more of a keep- 
er than a companion. After Sefior 
Bandini lost all but a fragment of his 
wealth, for he was ever open-handed, 
lite sank to a cramped, lonesome level. 

There were no more great parties 
with the feasting and dancing and live- 
ly guests who thought nothing of rid- 
ing a hundred miles for a Bandini 
festa. One did not mind the poverty 
so much, but the lonesomeness— 

Red O’Laughlan opened his eyes and 
studied the delicate cameolike features 
of the sefortta. 

A pity, deep and sweet, quickened-in 
Red O'Laughlan’s breast; he observed 
that the Dona Rosalia had small creamy 
hands with little blue veins, that her 
figure was slight, but adorably perfect, 
that her proximity seemed to scent the 
air delicately with a faint perfume. 

Her voice rippled on, a trickle of 
drowsy notes. And at last, into the 
life-story of Rosalia Bandini rode the 
bold caballero, Senor Don Juan Val- 
lejo. For a long time there was never 
a chance for them to be together alone: 
but the eyes of Don Juan, ah, what 
stories they told. And the serenading 
cuitar in the shadows beneath the case- 
ment, the moonlight on the roses. 

* You love him?” Red O’Laughlan’s 
words were whispers. 

‘ Ourén sabe? | suppose yes. Love 
is a mystery, and how is a girl to 
know? What maiden does not dream 
of love and marriage and thrill in her 
heart at the thought? What else is in 
life? But it is not so written in the 
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stars that such happiness is for Rosalia 
Bandini. Ahead is only the picture of 
a lonely old age. We are so poor, my 
father and I, and poor Don Juan has 
scarce a second cloak to his back. And 
so proud! No, he will never ask for 
my hand.” 

“There is one more favor I would 
ask from your father,” Red said even- 
ly. “ Tell him that Senor Vallejo is an 
old friend of mine, that I must see him 
here, at once, before I die.” 


N the heat of the afternoon Don Juan 

| came, a graceful figure in cool white 

linen, with fine, thin morocco slip- 
pers. They were alone in the room. 

“You sent for me, Ssejior—you say 
you are an old friend?” 

The wounds of Red O’Laughlan had 
set up a fever in his blood that distorted 
all objects before his eyes; a fever that 
kept up a hot throbbing at his temples. 
With an effort of the will he steadied 
his consciousness and struggled for ra- 
tional speech. , 

“ Not an old friend, that was a sub- 
terfuge,” he said thickly. “It was in 
behalf of the sweet Sefiorita Bandini | 
sent for you. [ have learned that you 
are lovers, that you are too poor to 
marry. You will find my clothing 
somewhere in the room, ‘There is a 
belt—bring it here—I have something 
to give you.” 

The morocco slippers moved noise- 
lessly about the room, returned to the 
bed. “ This what you require, seitor?”’ 

Red O’Laughlan’s fingers were stiff 
and weak as they fumbled with the 
pouch, but he opened it and poured out 
his glistening treasure or the coverlet. 

“There are a dozen men here in 
Monterey who will give you ten thou- 
sand dollars for these. It is enough 
money to make a man independent ior 
life in California. You can buy back 
the Bandini lands. It is yours: a wed- 
ding present for you and Dona 
Rosalia. She loves you, man, like the 
angel she is.” 

The breath of Don Juan Vallejo 


whistled between his white teeth. 
Quickly, he gathered up the flashing 
baubles. 

 Seiior!” He grasped one of Red 
O'Laughlan’s burning hands between 
his own two soft brown palms. “ You 
have made me the happiest man alive!” 

Red O’Laughlan released his hand 
from the impetuous grasp of the other. 

“Don’t tell her about this. It might 
be a little cloud on her happiness. And 
go now—this is no place for a man with 
life and joy in his veins.” 

For some time Red O’Laughlan rest- 
ed, without sensation, in a black torpor. 
Once, reason crept back to his mind, 
bringing foggy understanding. 

“T’ve been a rover,” he murmured 
sleepily, “but now I’ve settled down. 
Forever.” He passed a hand across 
his forehead. 

“And [’m dyin’. But, faith, it takes 
a time. Ah, well, the O’Laughlans were 
all like that; would put off anythin’!” 

There was a movement in the room, 
and an Indian servant stood beside the 
bed. He said in Spanish: 

“ You want something, sefior?” 

For a moment the wounded man 
stared at the dark-skinned menial. ‘ In 
my jacket you'll find a cuddy pipe and 
a bit of tobacco; you might bring them 
to me. And a plate of good strong 
soup from the kitchen, my good man.” 


YOR a dying man, the appetite of 
f- =6Red O’Laughlan proved surpris- 
ingly vigorous. The desire for to- 
bacco, however, vanished as the first 
whiff of stinging smoke seared his tor- 
tured lungs. With nourishing food in 
his stomach, the first since his injury, 
the first faint indications of returning 
strength began to be manifest. 

When the priest from the mission re- 
turned to administer the last solemn 
rites for the dying, he found, to his 
astonishment, an “expiring” patient 
who showed startling improvement. 

“This,”’ said the good father, cross- 
ing himself, “ verges on the miraculous. 
I have seen many men sorely wounded 
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and attended them, but never before 
have I seen a man with your wounds 
who showed such recuperative powers. 
Your eyes are clearer and vour pulse 
grows firmer. True, vou have a fever, 
but that is only natural. Upon my soul, 
I believe—” 

“You mean, father, that maybe I 
won't die?” 

“You have a chance, my son. [| 
would not give you false hope.” 

Red O’Laughlan sighed. “I was 
afraid of that, after I had the soup. If 
I get well, I won't be fit for anything; 
I'll just have to settle down to a tame, 
respectable life. A man can’t be hurt 
as badly as I was and still retain his old 
natural strength.” 

“ T should think,” the priest told him, 
“that you would be strong enough for 
all ordinary purposes of life. Of 
course, vou would probably not be able 
to continue a life of drinking and 
brawling, but if you settled down—" 

“That.” said Red O’Laughlan, “1s 
where the rub comes. T’ve had my 
porridge hot, and now it ‘ll be cold.” 

“You'll come to like cold porridge, 
my son.” 

‘But the ebb had come again in the 
vitality of Red O'Laughlan and im- 
measurable fatigue began to creep over 
him. 

“vas the knives av Don Jaime 
that started me on the shameful road 
to reform,” he muttered, lapsing into 
the Irish brogue that was utterly unin- 
telligible to the Spanish priest. “I'd 
never have turned a new leaf av me 
own free will. “Iwas a cruel, cruel 
trick he played me.” 

In two weeks Red O’Laughlan was 
definitely out of danger. A lesser man 
would not have survived the wounds, 
but the adventurer’s tremendous physi- 
cal energy pulled him through, though 
at the sacrifice of all his excess ot 
vitality. 

He was able to put on his clothes 
and sit up in a chair, his garments 
hanging loosely on the giant frame. 
There was no longer, he realized, any 
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valid excuse for continuing his stay 
under the Bandini roof. Sefior Ban- 
dini’s hospitality had shown no signs 
of waning, but Red O’Laughlan had 
no intention of wearing out his wel- 
come. 

As for Rosalia, he had not seen her 
ince that first day when she had re- 
vealed the secrets of her heart. Un- 
doubtedly, her father had informed her 
of the favorable turn the crisis had 
taken. The fact that the visitor was 
out of danger would be in itself suf- 
ficient reason for her to disappear im- 
mediately into conventional seclusion, 
and her confession would moreover 
place her ina highly embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

But most important of all to Red 
O’Laughlan was the thought that by 
now the caballero Juan Vallejo, with 
his new wealth, had spoken the love 
of his heart and sealed the engagement. 
Quite naturally, Red O’Laughlan, 
being confined to his room, had no 
definite information on the romance, 
but he suspected that his continued 
presence in the home of a betrothed 
maiden was indiscreet. 

Of the fortune Red O’Laughlan had 
possessed there remained only the odd 
coins that had been in his pockets ; how- 
ever, it was enough for his present 
needs. The future would have to take 
care of itself. 


F*HROUGH.§ the open window, 

§ O’Laughlan saw a man pass the 

house, turn and pass it again. 

Something familiar about the figure 
galvanized his attention. 

The man was Senor Don Jaime 
Rodiguez ! 

“ He’s found out that I’m here an’ 
he’s hangin’ round for another chance 
to get his stuff back!” Red O’Laugh- 
lan told himself. “It’s all off now. 
I'll have to get out right away or 
Rodiguez’ll be startin’ trouble right 
here in old man Bandini’s house. Sure, 
it’s my duty to spare the family any 
such trouble!’ 
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Preparation for departure meant 
merely the picking up of hat and cloak. 
Acting on the impulse, Red O’ Laugh- 
lan gathered those garments and 
stepped into the corridor outside his 
room. He would write Sefor Bandini 
a courteous note of thanks and dis- 
patch it at once by messenger. 

Then, suddenly, his heart jerked 
sharply, his breath leaped in his lungs 
with a gasp. He had come suddenly 
face to face with Rosalia. 

Her eyes widened with surprise; a 
little startled exclamation came from 
her lips. “‘ Sefer?” 

She was even more beautiful than 
the vision that had lingered in his brain 
constantly throughout the period of his 
recovery. | 

“Vou are leaving!” she said, in- 
tuitively. 

Red O'Laughlan bowed stiffly, for 
despite his command of the language 
he had naught of the polished grace ot 


the Spanish men. 


“ Tt is time for me to leave,” he said, 
a faint tinge of color coming to his 
gaunt cheeks. “I will never forget the 
kindness of vou and your father. And, 
with all my heart, I wish for you the 
utmost happiness when you are mar- 
ried to Senor Vallejo.” 

The words, as he uttered them, 
sounded as brittle and artificial as they 
really were. Behind a cold formality, 
he had sought to conceal the surging 
emotion that pounded in his heart. 

Rosalia Bandini’s midnight blue eyes 


widened with quick, intense sorrow. 


“ But, you do not understand—" 

She threw out one small hand, al- 
most with a gesture of appeal. 

Red O’Laughlan took the hand and, 
like a man who closes his eyes as he 
abandons a dear dream, bent and 
kissed it. 

“T will never forget your kindness.” 
He swallowed and the sound seemed 
to grate, like the rubbing of stones to- 
gether. “I will never forget—Dona 
Rosalia.” 

He clutched his hat and turned away. 


From behind him there came some 
faint, peculiar sound from the lips of 
the seforita, but instead of looking 
back Red O’Laughlan moved toward 
the outdoors with the step of a man 
who hurries because he feels foolish. 

She alone had been the one woman 
who had ever reached that unexplored 
area of his nature wherein Red 
O’Laughlan was a new and strange 
creature to himself. How it all hap- 
pened didn’t matter. The thing to do 
was to extinguish resolutely and quick- 
ly every vestige of her memory. 


\N his way to the pu!peria—for 
the grog shop seemed the most 
logical place to go —. Red 
O’Laughlan considered, with a trace 
of bitterness, the idea of settling down. 
His pallid lips curled. Peace, quiet, 
routine were qualities that entered only 
the lives of those who had captured 
seme happiness of the heart, or who 
were dumb, sodden wretches too stupid 
to harbor any vivid emotions whatever. 

It was not with liquor, he realized, 
that he could drug himself into for- 
getfulness. The proper medicine for 
his trouble was action and excitement, 
with a Hashing finish at the end. 

Comung around a low adobe building 
he came face to face with Don Jaime. 

Mutual recognition and instant an- 
tagonism leaped to each man’s eyes. 
Then, before either had time to act, 
inspiration came upon Red O’Laugh- 
lan like some devilish spell. 

“ Hello, Rodiguez!” he said calmly. 
“ You're just the man I wanted to see. 
You're figuring on killing me to get 
back your diamond jewelry, aren't 
you? Well, luck’s against you. I 
haven’t got the stuff—on my word of 
honor. But I know you're looking for 
trouble and I’d surely like to accom- 
modate you. I’m just in the mood to 
settle our score right now!” 

Red O’Laughlan’s hand dropped to- 
ward the pistol in his pocket, his eyes 
narrowly watching for the slightest 
move on the part of his enemy. He 
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would give Rodiguez a fair chance to 
draw a weapon; after that it would be 
a case of which could fire first. 

For an instant he stood blinking his 
heavy lids over dark, froglike eyes. 
Squat and middle-aged, Don Jaime 
looked more the stolid respectable mer- 
chant than the desperado. As nearly 
as he could plan it, every deed in his 
criminal history had been in the sure- 
thing classification; crime was a busi- 
ness, not an adventure. His present 


preference was against risking his 


precious life in any quixotic and prof- 
itless exchange of shots with an enemy. 

“You say you no longer have the 
property you stole from me, Senor 
O’Laughlan?” he asked, materialisti- 
cally. “If that be true, why then 
should we fight?” 

“For the survivor’s peace of mind,” 
suggested Red O’Laughlan. 

Don Jaime waved a plump, impa- 
tient hand. “ What I want is my 
property,” he declared. “ And I mean 
to have it.” Then, with a sudden 
glance toward Red O’Laughlan’s hand 
which still lingered close to his pistol 
pocket, Rodiguez abruptly changed his 
tone to a conciliatory graciousness. 

“But we must not quarrel, my 
friend. If the property is lost cannot 
we join forces to recover it? Only fools 
let their passions blind them.” 

Behind his frog eyes, the brain of 
Don Jaime was a cool, efficient ma- 
chine. True, he sometimes miscalcu- 
lated, but more frequently he hit things 
right. Always a shrewd judge of char- 
acter, he was almost willing to believe 
the truth of Red O’ Laughlan’ s state- 
ment that the jewels had passed out 
of his possession. With some tew men, 
Don Jaime knew, the truth was in- 
stinctive. 

““% YOU'LL never see those treas- 
ures that I stole from you,” 
O’Laughlan told him, “ though 
I don’t like the word ‘ stole.’ If there 
is such a thing as honest theft, that’s 
all I was guilty of.” 
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“You lost them, perhaps?” The 
honesty or dishonesty of the transac- 
tion was beside the point with the 
avaricious Don. 

“You might put it that way,” 
O’Laughlan conceded. ‘‘ Come easy, 
go easy, you know. I needn’t go into 
details, but the fact is that the things 
are by now sold and scattered and the 
proceeds are completely out of my 
reach, or yours. But you disappoint 
me, Rodiguez; I thought you'd be ‘ready 
to doa bit of fire-eating over it.” 

Again a pudgy, impatient gesture 
from the bandit. “I am no fool,’’ he 
proclaimed. “If the whole thing is a 
dead loss to both of us, there is no use 
complaining.” 

“That's sensible,’ Red O’Laughlan 
returned. “ Yet I find it difficult to 
praise a man who tried to rob me and 
who later set a murderous band of as- 
sassins on me in the night.” 

With all of his faults, Rodiguez was 
not a hypocrite. * The past, Sefior 
O'Laughlan,” he said simply, “is 
dead.” His turgid gaze slowly in- 
spected Red O’Laughlan, estimated his 
characteristics. 

“You are a brave man, my friend, 
and you have a certain dash of the 
spirit that I myself have not. I think,” 
he became cautiously deliberate, “ that 
you and I would be better friends than 
enemies. There have been times when 
I have felt the lack of—an associate. 
With you to supply the daring and me 
the proper restraint of caution, we 
might do well, my friend. The pos- 
sibilities of California are great!” 

Fate, thought Red O’Laughlan, was 
like the flipping of a coin—no more 
than that. Should he call the spin? 

“Faith, you propose I should join 
you as an outlaw?” 

Rodiguez moved his hand, this time 
contemptuously. “Do the admunis- 
tradores of California administer jus- 
tice here? No, the officials are far more 
dishonest than I have ever been, for 
they rob the poor while pretending to 
be great caballeros of sacred honor. 
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Bah! Where are the courts of justice? 
There are none! A poor Indian steals 
a bag of meal and is ordered hung by 
the alcalde, the so-called ‘ justice.’ A 
rich man commits murder and is un- 
touched. And, for two men like us, 
the possibilities here are unlimited.” 

A warmth of animation, finally, had 
begun to shine in Don Jaime’s eyes. He 
was no altruistic Robin Hood, but his 
mercenary heart could warm at op- 
portunity that carried its own balm tor 
the conscience. 

“You have a streak of genius, 
Rodiguez, but your reasoning is 
crooked,” Red O’Laughlan replied, 
with a slow smile. “* Nevertheless, 
most everything else out here is 
crooked too. It might be good sport 
to take a crack at some of these hyena- 
hearted alcaldes—it would almost be a 
public service, wouldn't it?” 

“And immensely profitable,” as- 
serted Don Jaime practically. “ You 
are the man I want to talk to. Let us 
go some place where we can get to- 
gether and continue our conversation.” 

It was absurd, but that very fact 
struck a responsive chord with Red 
O’Laughlan. “ To the pulperia, then,” 
he said, “‘ where the shadows at this 
hour are cool and deep.” The faint 
smile on his lips found no counterpart 
on Don Jaime’s, for the outlaw’s man- 
ner and mind were profoundly serious 
as he linked his arm with Red 
O’Laughilan’s. 


F“HE possibilities of profit in Cali- 
fornia, as explained by the fluent 
Sefior Rodiguez, revolved around 

the art of the highwayman. In all 
history, he assured Red O’Laughlan, 
greater opportunities never existed. 
The trouble was that banditry was in 
the clumsy hands of incompetents— 
renegade soldiers, dullards and half- 
breed Indians. 

Outside on the veranda of the grog 
shop, a motley gathering of Call- 
fornians sat at tables; a half-naked 
Indian boy with two fighting cocks at 
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battle in the dust held such interest as 
was not entirely absorbed in dominoes 
and spirits. | 

Inside of the low building with its 
thick walls was comparative quiet, a 
cool, refreshing gloom. At a remote 
corner table the wine before Don Jaime 
and Red O’Laughlan remained un- 
touched; it was remarkable that these 
two, perhaps the most dangerous men 
in the establishment, were the most ab- 
stemious. 

“The land is rotten with wealth,” 
Don Jaime explained. “Two men, 
good men, could dispense with the 
usual half-witted and treacherous fol- 
lowers. It is just a question of strik- 
ing swiftly, with surprise, at the right 
time and place; that plus the intel- 
ligence to disappear quickly. We 
would, of course, have the fastest 
horses in California, the best racing 
strain. We would bother with only 
three things: jewelry, gold plate and 
gold coin, all compact and _ easily 
carried.” 

Red O’Laughlan filled his pipe and 
lit it. ‘I was never a thief,” he said. 

“A thief? Bah! A thief steals 
chickens. This adventure requires 
courage and intelligence. Do we not 
risk our lives daily? What I want to 
hear from you, my friend, is your 
agreement to join me. I have never 
met a man I liked better—no, never 
one I liked as much! As a comrade I 
would never fail you; I may not possess 
your own reckless daring, but loyalty 
is my creed!” | 

The thought of gay adventure 
against odds appealed strongly to Red 
O’Laughlan. The restraints, the 
strong moral code that goes with a 
careful upbringing had never been his: 
his whole life had been lived in an at- 
mosphere where the fittest survived, 
where the strongest garnered the spoils. 

Deeply buried under the crudities of 
his life the seeds of morality were 
latent; for the rest, he was largely a 


creature of strong but sportsmanlike 


instinct. And now, the thrilling urge 
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of adventure—with its boon of forget- 
fulness—was strong within him, an in- 
toxicant more potent by far than any 
sold over the bar of the pulperia. 

“You make it so attractive, Rodi- 
guez, that I think l’i—” 


FTCHE agreement that would have 
bound Red O’Laughlan to the 
career of a bandit was never com- 

pleted. The figure of a caballero, reel- 
ing slightly, sauntered into the dusky 
room with its heavy odors of wine and 
rum. At the wooden bar, the new- 
comer took off his wide Spanish hat 
and mopped his steaming forehead 
with a silk handkerchief. 

Red O’Laughlan, with an idle glance, 
recognized the man. He was Juan 
Vallejo, the afhanced husband of 
Seforita Dofia Rosalia Bandini! 

Furthermore, the cablallero was 
drunk. There was no doubt of it, with 
his unsteady gait, his flushed face, the 
pounding of his fist on the bar and his 
upraised voice. The sight of his con- 
dition was like nettles stinging the soul 
of Red O’Laughlan. 

In behalf of Rosalia Bandini, he got 
to his feet. 

With the wedding certainly near 
at hand the public drunkenness of the 
caballero was an insult, a degradation, 
to the name of the loveliest girl alive. 

Red O’Laughlan moved swiftly 
across the room, his great hand 
descending like a clamp on the shoulder 
of Juan Vallejo. 

* You've got to clear out of here!” 
he commanded, in a guarded voice. 
“Have you no respect, man, for your 
bride? Do you want every bit of float- 
ing scum in this hell-hole to see how 
cheap you make her look? As though 
you were marrying an Indian!” 

The eyes of Juan Vallejo were 
bloodshot as they lit with recognition 
of Red O’Laughlan. The lips of the 
Spanish dandy curled. 

“Ah, my benefactor!’ he exclaimed 
“You would have your 
trinkets back, perhaps? Well, you wiil 


be disappointed. I have the money 
here in my pocket and I will keep it!” 

“It’s not the gift I’m thinking 
about !’’ breathed Red O’Laughlan. “ It 
is the sweet girl you are going to 
marry.” 

Juan Vallejo threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“Sweet girl! You are amusing, 
seiior. No, she is not to be my wife. 
So you thought you would bribe me to 
marry her? If she were the last 
woman on earth [ would not give her 
my name. She is no better, as you 
must know, than a common—’’ 

Red O’Laughlan might have knocked 
the man down, to silence his mouth: 
might have throttled him or, with his 
powerful hands, might have cracked 
his neck. Yet he did none of these 
things. As though he were smacking 
at an obnoxious insect, he slapped his 
hard hand across the face of Juan 
Vallejo, sent him spinning to the far 
end of the bar. 

* You scum!” 

Suddenly, Juan Vallejo was pale as 
death, his eyes blazing. 

Over his head, on the wall, at the 
end of the bar were two slender-bladed 
swords, crossed after the immemorial 
arrangement of such weapons when 
used as decoration. In the same place, 
for years, they had hung on the adobe 
wall; they were as familiar to the 
caballero as the bar itself. 

sonakily, one swift olive hand 
reached upward, and, with a twisting 
jerk, possessed itself of a blade. Fora 
breathless instant, the life of Red 
O’Laughlan was in the balance, the 
poised point of the sword no more than 
three feet from his heart. ‘hen, some- 
thing in the eyes of Juan Vallejo 
changed; they glittered mockingly, in- 
stead of burning as in his first red rage. 

With a second movement, equally as 
deft as his first, he tore down the re- 
maining blade and slid it along the bar, 
hilt first, toward Red O’Laughlan. 

“On guard!” The words rasped 
through his gleaming teeth. 
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Red O’Laughlan grasped the sword 
from the bar. He had never refused 
to fight any man on any terms, and 
never before had he thirsted with such 
a white-hot passion to shed a man's 
blood. 

Some one cried out in a tense -pen- 
etrating voice that was itself like a 
knife cutting the air: “ It’s Vallejo— 
the best swordsman in California.” 


* OR the first time in his li fe, Red 
O’Laughlan had a sword in his 
hand. The art of the blade wds 

beyond his ken; the steel was but the 
instrument to work the blazing venge- 
ance, the death lust of his leaping, 
striking spirit. 

Even V allejo, the most skilled of 
California, fell back before the fury of 
the onslaught, the slashing  cross- 
strokes that beat from left to right, 
right to left, like lightning on his de- 
fensive blade. 

Momentarily, before sheer fury and 
strength, all art of swordplay was 
nullified. Once, twice, the weapon was 
almost torn from Vallejo’s hand. So 
swift was the attack that there was no 
idle split part of a second in which to 
gain balance, to slip through the whirl- 
ing vortex with the death lunge. 

Step bv step the caballero retreated, 


with acatlike tread. It was, for all of its 


furiousness, child’s play, the bull-like 
rush of incompetence. <A smile, pro- 
fessional, confident and cruel wreathed 
itself on Vallejo’s lips. In just a 
second more— 

The instant came. Red O’Laugh- 
lan could not tell how it happened—the 
other blade twined around his, snakexl 
along toward the hilt, plucked, twisted 
and finally, with a rush of irresistible 
pressure from the steel wrist and fore- 
arm of Juan Vallejo, sent the weapon 
flying out of his clumsy grasp. 

lust for a leering trick of time Val- 
lejo delayed the stroke, the arrow 
drive, to the heart. 

* Oh, ye scum!” cried the heart of 


: THE 


Red O’Laughlan. His words now 
were not Spanish, but the words of his 
proper self. “I'll have at ye wit’ me 
bare hands!” 

Juan Vallejo moved the tip of his 
blade slightly, like the weaving hand 
of a serpent. It was so simple a thing 
to kill a man. 

Abruptly, like a crash of thunder, 
the low-ceilinged room was filled with 
a cataclysm of sound, the roar of an 
explosion. Before his eyes, Red 
O’Laughlan saw the sword point lower, 
saw Juan Vallejo blanch, reel backward 
and clutch at his breast. As the acrid 
smoke of the pistol reached his nostril, 
there was also the voice near by of Don 
Jaime: 

“Tt is as I said, my friend. As a 
comrade | will never fail you. Loyalty 
is my creed.” 


Juan Vallejo was slumped on the 
floor. Life, in a pulsating stream, 
spurted from his wound, drenching 
him with dark crimson. No man so 
wounded could live, and none knew it 
better than the caballero. The cruelty 
faded from his face slowly, like a mask 
disappearing. He beckoned to Red 
O’Laughlan. 

“It was—jealousy,” he said jerkily. 
“She refused my hand. Her heart is 
yours.” 

Into the brilliant sunlight, Red 
O’Laughlan emerged, like a man in a 
trance. Behind him strutted Sefior 
Don Jaime Rodiguez, dark and tri- 
umphant. 

“TI got them, my comrade. 
our wealth from his body. We will 
share it. But we must hurry before 
the soldiers come. We must get 
horses.” 

Red O’Laughlan looked at the 
flushed man absently. There was a 
new and peaceful smile on his face. 

** Good-by—and thanks. You'll have 
to escape alone, Don Jaime. I’m not 
going. I’m going to stay. Going to 
settle down in Monterey.” 

END. 
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Van Mortimors guests had arranged themselves on cushions around the 
black inarble floor 


The Phantom inthe Rainbow 


Stark horror besets the path of Edmond Fletcher as he learns the true fiendish 
character of the wizard of the occult whom he has innocently supplanted 


By SLATER LAMASTER 


Author of ‘‘ Luckett of the Moon,” etc. 


LEADING UP TO THIS INSTALLMENT 


DMOND FLETCHER, twentv- 
seven-year-old associate in the 
brokerage house of Morton, 
Keene & Co., is walking down Wall 
Street outside the Bank of the West- 
ern Hemisphere when a distinguished 
white-haired gentleman with a Van- 
dyke bows to him, and seems astound- 
ed to get no sign of recognition. 

All the rest of the day, Morton is 
flooded with inquiries about Fletcher, 
from commercial reporting agencies. 

As Fletcher is walking away from 
the office that evening, an Isotta Fras- 
chini stops alongside and the liveried 
chauffeur inquires: “ Will you go now, 


sir?’ Fletcher, a good gambler, sees a 
chance to get in touch with wealthy 
clients, and steps in. 

He is taken to a yacht, then to an 
enormous estate—and learns he’s being 
mistaken for Sigmond Van Mortimor, 
wealthiest youth in New York, who 
has just returned from Europe after 
some fourteen years’ absence. His only 
relative, the lovely, petite sister Gloria, 
accepts him unhesitatingly and will not 
listen to his explanations. 

Fletcher falls deeply in love with 
her, while her loneliness and pent-up 
affection for her “ brother ” make them 
very intimate. But as he is holding her 
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in his arms, a weird, unearthly wailing 


‘strikes them with supernatural terror. 


Another night the wailing comes, 
and Fletcher, paralyzed with fear, sees 
his own face and figure, dressed in his 
own clothes, leaving the room; and in 
the morning he finds every identifying 
object of his gone. 

Fletcher is now convinced that either 
Van Mortimor is dead or is acquiescing 
in his imposture ; and he proceeds, with 
his secretary Floyd, to take active 
charge of the Van Mortimor financial 
work down town, 

He meets several of Gloria’s friends, 
including an aristocratic European 
suitor of Gloria’s, Count Rononotsk1, 
and the exotic, supersophisticated Myr- 
tle Marbleton, who flirts with him. He 
passes for Van Mortimor easily, and 
outfaces his old employer, Morton, 
who has too much at stake to dare to 
voice his suspicions. 

He hires a second confidential secre- 
tary, his old crony, Bullard Bland, who 
is also unable to reconcile his great 
resemblance to Fletcher with the obvi- 
ous universal acceptance of him as Sig- 
mond Van Mortimor. 

All goes well, except for another 
visit of the ghastly wailing specter, un- 
til one day he receives a radiogram 
from four European specialists, who 
are coming to confer with Dr. Bates, 
the family physician, on his case! 


CHAPTER VII. 
HIS LURID PAST. 


SSEMBLED in the offices of Dr. 
A Wendell Bates, were four emi- 
- nent physicians: Lord Caron 
Bensonhurst of London, Dr. Henri 
Landeau of Paris, Dr. Randau Martel 
of Vienna, and Dr. John Martin of 
Bombay. Dr. Bates had canceled all 
other engagements, and he greeted 
them most cordially. 
After the usual courtesies of the in- 
troductions, Lord Bensonhurst became 
the speaker for the coterie and began: 


“ Dr, Bates, as you pointed out in 
calling this conference, since the age of 
fourteen, Sigmond Van Mortimor has 
been attended by one or another of us, 
so that our services make a complete 
history of his amazing case.” 

“ Yes, indeed, and it is a pleasure 
to have you gentlemen here,’ said Dr. 
Bates. 

“ As it is important that we first 
discuss the unusual history of the case, 
I shall relate my experiences with the 
patient. Mr. Van Mortimor was put 
under my care when he was about 
fourteen years of age and attending 
the Dexter Academy at Highhampton. 
Even at this early age he had a great 
income at his command. His surviv- 
ing parent, Phelps Van Mortimor, had 
just died and his guardian, Thomas 
Montfort, the eccentric New York 
clubman, now  deeeased, lavished 
money upon the youth, Sigmond, as 
America’s young prince. 

“ Strange to say he caused no par- 
ticular trouble at Dexter. ‘There was 
one predominating point in his charac- 
ter. He only seemed really interested 
in those things in which he could ex- 
cel all others. 

“In English, for instance, he com- 
posed weird imaginative stories which, 
without quite offending, shocked and 
thrilled his masters. This delighted 
young Mortimor. Having the best of 
worldly possessions, he was not much 
concerned about the average thing; he 
always wished the superlative. 

““Sigmond reminded me very strik- 
ingly of what I had read of Alexander 
the Great, for he, too, was an heir to 
an empire in a way, and somewhat of 
a prodigy. 1 often wondered what 
trend this strange young man’s mind 
would take when he really came into 
his own. 

“ Having finished the course at Dex- 
ter he matriculated at Christ College, 
Oxford. About this time he developed 
an inclination to be eccentric. Sig- 
mond gave fantastic dinners and enter- 
tainments in which his talented friends 
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collaborated with him. Some of them 
were quite spectacular, as it wasn’t nec- 
essary to spare expense in producing 
anything. 

“The first concern w as occasioned 
by his attitude toward the World War. 
Even after America entered it, he was 
completely indifferent to patriotic sen- 
timent which raged so high during 
those times. However, he expressed 
no opinions, did not make himself ob- 
noxious, and in no way interfered with 
the patriotic activities of the American 
corporations in which he was such a 
large stockholder. 

“Van Mortimor withdrew from the 
university about the time he was 
twenty-two years of age and went to 
Switzerland. Here in his lodge at St. 
Remo he lived until the armistice. Dr. 
Landeau visited him frequently at St. 
Remo and he will continue with his 
observations.” 


R. LANDEAWU bowed. 

“Tt is to say most extraord- 
naire, the case of this young 
man,” he began 

“Tsaw Mr. Van Mortimor frequent- 
ly, and we became very friendly, de- 
spite his opinion that physicians were 
just sublimated sanitary engineers, and 
that cures were only the result of na- 
ture striving to correct itsell. 

“ Probably this was due to the fact 
that I have always been predominately 
a psychologist, treating the mind pri- 

marily. I think he liked me, too, be- 
cause I originated the expression, “A 
man is as his desire,’ and established 
a school of thought founded on that 

rinciple. 

“When I first met him at St. Remo 
he had gathered up the leading cubist 
artists from Berlin and Vienna. He 
felt that their mad design and violent 
splashes of color were a veritable dis- 
covery in a world burdened with such 
a monotony of conversational hue and 
shape. 

“ At the beginning he had the rarest 
of delicacies at his table, but this was 


not overdone, as he was in no sense a 
gourmand on mere food. Another 
cause for his not developing a great 
appetite was that he became an inces- 
sant cigarette smoker. He claimed that 
the cigarette was the true tobacco 
choice of a dilettante. 

“ He soon came to have only a cup 
of coftee for breakfast and scarcely 
more than a sandwich and a glass of 
something or other for lunch. ‘I can 
show any one how to reduce,’ he wou!d 
say. ‘Just smoke sixty cigarettes a 
day and you can’t eat much. Conse- 
quently vou will get thinner.’ 

“In some unfathomable way he suc- 
ceeded in getting a powerful airplane 
in those war day s, and late at might, 
when no one knew about it, he w ould 
have his pilot take him to some great 
height over Swiss territory and then at 
this dizzy altitude circle out over the 
warring countries. Needless to sav | 
was very apprehensive of his safety. 

“ He held long and intimate conver- 
sations with me, for he really was pro- 
foundly concerned with the working of 
the mind which is my specialty. 

“You see, gentlemen, this young 
man had had the best of all there is 
in the world, and anything he had 
never had was so easily obtainable at 
his command, that he was fast losine’ 
all interest in life. Continually he 
sought an incentive for interest in liv- 
ing and he had only met with disap- 
pointment. We who struggle for our 
daily bread, the necessities or luxuries 
of our life, as the case may be, can- 
not realize the monotony of a highly 
sensitive nature who had nothing at all 
for which to exert himself. 

“One day, as [ was dining with him 
in St. Remo at the Cliff House, this 
strange youth informed me that he he- 
lieved in no reality save that of the 
senses, 

““There is no truth or reason in re- 
ligion,’ he told me, ‘ and so its strong- 
est converts become fanatics—religious 
fanatics, as they are properly called, 
and get untold happiness out of it. Re- 
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ligious fanaticism is a form of sensual- 
ism. I could never become a silly re- 
ligious fanatic, a narrow little religious 
sensualist; but I could become a sensu- 
alist; that is a broad word and implies 
alot. Life may not be over, and I may 
be very happy before I die and am lost 
in oblivion.’ 

“ He beamed, happy as a child with 
a bright new toy, for ideas were really 
his playthings; his great wealth quick- 
ly translated: his thoughts into realities 
if he wished it. I argued the wanton- 
ness Of his inclinations, yet little did I 
guess how far they would carry him. 
His only answer was to say dramati- 
cally: 

“*T think my day has come!’ And 
then he added sardonically: “ How 
would you like to follow me to Paris?’ 


“WIKE yourself, Lord Bensonhurst, L 
i. could only follow him. Llama 
physician, not a disciplinarian. 
The war had been over some time, and 
Paris was dissipation-mad as France 
recovered from its grievous wounds. 
Most of its virile young men lay under 
the soil. 

“Van Mortimor took apartments at 
the Ritz and a house befitting a prince 
on the Boulevard Martin. The hotel 
was used only as a formal address. He 
lived his remarkable life at the house 
on the boulevard. How well do I re- 
member the mansion! ‘The floors and 
woodwork were done in black, and its 
costly furnishings stood out against 
this background as jewels in a casket. 

“ He began to live the gay night lite 
of Paris. He attended the theaters 
for no other purpose than to pick out 
interesting women who in some man- 
ner appealed to him, After obtaining 
their names, those were invited to his 
house; and they invariably came. Of 
course he had to be introduced to the 
more important night life favorites, but 
they soon vied among one another for 
his favor. 

“Van Mortimor was ever a gentle- 
man and the master of the situation. 
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If a woman did not like him, there was 
no apparent emotion on his part; he 
did not pursue her, thanks to his theory 
that every woman could be duplicated 
in a more desirable person. 

“Van Mortimor’s cellar was stocked 
with rare wines and the best caterers 
in Paris were constantly in his em- 
ploy. He gave dinners with a few close 
men friends as guests, and flocks of 
the most beautiful women in the city as 
both his guests and entertainers. 

“ T was often present at these affairs 
ina dual role. Mr. Van Mortimor 
wished me there because the services 
of a physician were likely to be re- 
quired; and I personally endeavored 
to be with him as much as possible to 
guard his health. 

“Tf Mohammed were living he 
would no doubt have considered some 
of these evenings a fitting representa- 
tion of his paradise. In the house was 
a dancing room with a black marble 
floor. ‘This had been polished to such 
smoothness that one could dance upon 
it without any apparent effort. The 
walls were hung with black silk and 
one wall was a perfect representation 
of that side of the room, but was ac- 
tually a silk screen behind which the 
musicians played. 

"There was no furniture, just rose 
velvet cushions scattered about on the 
floor for the audience. The light came 
evenly distributed in any color desired 
through a transparent ceiling. Have 
you ever seen pink young flesh dance 
against black marble?" 

The other physicians were leaning 
forward deeply absorbed in this de- 
velopment. 

“Tow do you account for these 
highly artistic. but startling affairs 
being kept so quiet?” questioned Dr. 
Bates. 

“The price of Mr. Van Mortimor’s 
favor was absolute silence,” explained 
Dr. Landeau. “He followed strict 
logic in this as in everything else. Men 
friends of the women were never ac- 
mitted. The few close personal friends 
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of Mr. Van Mortimor who were pres- 
ent did not wish publicity and the 
women were always mere playthings 
and feared to talk because they knew 
they would be ostracized from the 
house. 

“Epicurean little dinners were 
served; the appetite was goaded with 
the most enticing of vintages at each 
course. Gowns were provided by him 
for all the women, and costumes for the 
dancers. And since all would expect 
to be too stupefied to leave, bedrooms 
were provided for all guests. The bed- 
rooms for the women invariably had 
black silk sheets. ‘The beauty which 
came there was ever seductively dis- 


played. In short, he tast became a 
libertine. But I suppose this bores 
you—” 


" O,” Dr. Bates objected judi- 
N ciously, “we should know as 
much as possible about this 
case. It certainly varies considerably 
from my rather conventional family 
practice here,’” he smiled. _ 
“My patients are so phlegmatic, 
spoke up Lord Bensonhurst. “IT can 
scarcely conceive of an Englishman 
taking to vice so delicately.” _ 

“A little of the spirit of India was 
there,” ruminated Dr. Martin with a 
drowsy look in his eyes. 

“Yes, there was,” went on Dr. Lan- 
deau. “1 cautioned Van Mortimor it 
might lead to the occult, but he only 
replied, ‘ What if it does? I wish thrills 
and will seek them wherever [ can. 

“ After dining, all would repair to 
the salon de danse and arraying them- 
selves about the walls of the dancing 
room on the cushions over the polished 
marble floor, the evening would begin. 
Every conceivable liquor and vintage 
was at command and passed freely. 

“ But it was an unwritten law of the 
establishment that any one who showed 
the signs of offensive drunkenness 
must withdraw. ‘The penalty of the 
slightest infraction of this rule was that 
they could not come again. But an 


amiable and quiet drunk was welcome. 
some of the agreeable and gentle souls 
succeeded in being deep in their cups 
trom arrival to departure without los- 
ing the least of the festival. 

“The full voluptuous appeal of nude 
bodies, the infinitely more sensual re- 
finements upon female nudity which 
lies in semidress, and all the artifices 
and subtleties of feminine allurements 
were brought to play upon this young 
man that he might be thrilled.” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” interrupt- 
ed Dr. Martin, “I suppose we forget 
our hunger on this case, but can’t we 
eat while Dr. Landeau talks? It is 
nearly three o'clock.” 

Good-naturedly laughing, they went 
over to a _ neighboring restaurant, 
where, securing an isolated table, and 
cautioning one another not to mention 
the young man’s name, Dr. Landeau 
resumed : 

“For a short while he lived a high 
and joyous life. Since I had no con- 
trol over him I trusted that soon he 
would become nauseated with all this 
courtesanship. But he applied a cer- 
tain amount of ironical reason to it 
which worked wonders in sustaining 
the spirit of the whole thing. He never 
gave a woman valuable gifts, and if 
one ever became mercenary he dropped 
her instantly. 

“He did not object in the least to 
parting with gifts as he could so easily 
afford it, but he believed it a poor way 
to try to hold a woman. Beautiful 
women love those who gently discour- 
age them and even mistreat them but 
withal gently. His theory was that 
you must first interest them in some 
way, be very understanding and sym- 
pathetic, and then artfully give them 
some plausible reason why you do not 
want them. Properly handled they 
would always be at your beck and call. 

“He offered a woman, for a few 
days or nights as suited his pleasure, 
all the luxuries of wealth. Splendid 
exotic amusement, the best of dress, 
food and wine, the utmost realization 
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of luxury for the time she visited him. 
It was something rare to these women 
to know that they could drop in for a 
little of this sort of thing. 


* ABLY generaled, this life continued 

under its own momentum for 

a couple of years. The affairs 
which he gave well rivaled the de- 
bauches of Alexander that you sug- 
gested, Lord Bensonhurst. 
with our culture, since that time, we 
have developed refinements in our 
vices which the ancients did not know. 
All these were added to Van Morti- 
mor’s entertainments. , 

“ Cocaine and morphine were at first 
surreptitiously slipped into these re- 
pasts to stir their jaded emotions after 
their appetites for food, wine, and 
voluptuousness had become dulled. As 
I protested violently, I simply found 
myself excluded from these gatherings, 
and as I scarcely wished to call in the 
police I could only hope to do some- 
thing for him if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

“ Rapidly becoming a connoisseur of 
everything that interested him, Van 
Mortimor quickly ran through the use 
of morphine, opium, and had his fling 
at practically all drugs in domestic use. 
But ever he sought the thrill which was 
unattainable. 

“ Soon he became a confirmed drug 
addict, much as I strove to prevent it. 
During this period of his residence in 
Paris, he seemed to get the greatest 
happiness out of the eating of opium. 
Although as a matter of fact he usually 
took it in the form of laudanum mixed 
with wine. Often in talking with me 
—his remarks growing rather dis- 
jointed—he would sit sipping from a 
tall wine glass. An analysis of the 


dregs showed that he had his system 
sufficiently saturated to take a thousand 
drops of laudanum at a sitting, with- 
out death overtaking him—”" 

“ Amazing,’ 
the others. 
tor. 


murmured one of 
‘ Pardon—proceed, doc- 


” 
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‘’ As he had often stated before about 
his earlier exploits, he would now claim 
that he found absolute happiness in the 
fruit of the poppy. 

“* Everything you know or do, or 
that I have experienced, is trivial, doc- 
tor, he would say, *‘ compared with the 
delights [ experience in this potion. 
After T have just gradually and proper- 
ly sipped this mixture of the divine 
poppy, care slips from me as a 
cloak. 

“There are infolded vast cities of 
crystals through which I wander with 
a continually expanding ego. Exqui- 
sitely beautiful buildings so translucent 
that you may look into them, out of 
them, or through them, so unreal and 
yet so delicately perfect they are. 

“** Legs, arms and body vanish from 
me as impeding baggage. My inner 
self expands until I throb with the 
universe and am wafted here and 
there as I wish, all-perceiving and om- 
nipotent. 

“* At other times I float tranquilly 
on a placid silvery stream at perfect 
content, at absolute peace, until [ am 
rested in body and soul while celestial 
music is wafted to me from some 
bourne beyond. Then I wish to attain 
that bourne, and, as in this delectable 
state, the wish is father to the act, [ 
feel myself beginning to float down 
this ethereal stream. Ah, the sublime 
ecstasy of it! 

““As the music grows louder, 
bringing me nearer, and the glittering 
sheen on the stream ever changes, I 
pass vast primordial forests on either 
bank in which little white monkeys and 
blue parrakeets play, while gorgeous 
huge parrots strut and gently fly on 
their yellow wings. 

“* ‘Then ahead, where I cannot see, 
I hear great volumes of water falling, 
falling, falling, and I realize with 
pleasant anticipation that I am soon 
going over a prodigious waterfall, to 
shoot to great depths in worlds of rush- 
ing water and frothy spray. Exultantly 
[ await the plunge while my way can- 
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not but lead to the dulcet music which 
floats from this Utopian beyond. 


“" & H! At last I poise on the brink 
A of this great waterfall; the soft 
green boughs, the monkeys and 

the bizarre parrots fade out, and I] 
plunge onward to my goal. Miles and 
miles 1 shoot downward, head first, 
accompanied by tons of gray and white 
spray, mid roar, and silvery tintinnab- 
ulating glamour keeping time to my 
pulsating thoughts. 

“*T am dropped downward, breath- 
lessly at times, for hours and hours, 
and after an indeterminable period of 
time shoot upward in a vast expanse of 
cascades. Great multicolored jagged 
rocks are all about me, and the waters 
storm them and churn me about to my 
unutterable delight. To my excruciat- 
ing pleasure, 1 am dashed against a 
great pinnacle here and some sharp 
rock there, but I am not injured and 
teel no pain, for 1 am invulnerable. 

“*Above it all I hear the sweet 
chorus of sirens ever calling and am 
washed out on a broad gentle stream 
which, after my floodlike baptism, 
takes me as a fresh clean spirit on its 
bread bosom—onward toward the 
sweet notes from the paradise which 
beckons. On and on I fioat in a happy 
but melancholy and deterred hope. 
Years and vears I seem to go, until 
} am emptied into nughty oceans. 

“But, oh, my dear doctor, I do not 
reach the heaven of desire which calls 
so plaintively. I have gradually in- 
creased my laudanum until I am taking 
as much as | believe any human has 
ever drunk and lived, but, doctor, 
though I travel farther and farther | 
cannot reach the music which ever 
floats so sweetly to me.’ 

* A look of abject sadness passed 
over his face. I moved over and 
wiped from his brow the large drops 
of sweat which always accompany 
such deep opiate intoxication. 

“Van Mortimor usually took co- 
caine when traveling, because he 
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found it convenient to carry in pow- 
dered form. This I most dreaded, as 
it kills the finest instincts quickly, and 
dreadful crimes often follow its use for 
the reason that it absolutely deadens 
the conscience. 

‘He never was able to attain the 
other shore in his poppy dreams. 
However, he took so much opium in 
an effort to reach the seductive strains 
that he got so there was a sound of a 
torrent of waters rushing at all times 
in his ears, whether he took the drug 
ornot. To get rid of this, and also to 
ward off the intense sufferings which 
had begun to fasten on him in the re- 
lapses after intoxication, he resorted 
to strange stimulations. 

“Once I called upon him and found 
a tank of ether sitting by his bedside, 
and each time he came out from under 
its influence he would reach for the 
tube and administer some more of it to 
himself. I was informed that he had 
taken a fancy for this while visiting a 
dentist. By this time women were 
completely forgotten. He was well on 
the way to what he termed the super- 
lative thrill, and mere humans had 
lost their charm. 

“One night I came in to call as 
usual and found him gone. On the 
library table were many books on nar- 
cotics opened usually at some reference 
to the drug hashish. I was informed 
that he had left for India. I asked the 
American Consular Service in India to 
look him up. Dr. Martin can tell you 
what happened in Bombay.” 

They arose from the table and re- 
paired to the office of Dr. Bates, where 
the conference went on. Dr. Martin 
reported a weird tale: 


“PTAWE first thing that I knew of this 
case was when the American 
consul asked me to call upon 

Mr. Van Mortimor at the Taj Maraj, 

a hotel in Bombay. Upon presenting 

myself at his suite I was received by 

a princely Hindu, who courteously 

asked the nature of my call. I explained 
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and while I waited [ noticed that every- 
thing was Oriental. All European 
furniture and small evidences of Eng- 
lish habitation, even such things as the 
little personal effects of an Anglo- 
»axon traveler, had been removed and 
substituted therefor were all the ev- 
idences of a high cast Indian residence. 
The object of my call had, I feared, 
succumbed to the subtle influences of 
occult India. 

“Mr. Van Mortimor received me in 
an adjoining room. He reclined on a 
couch, dressed in the robe of a high 
caste Brahman; and the only respect 
he paid my greeting was to raise him- 
self shghtly on his elbow. He was 
partially under the influence of some 
drug, which one, of course, I could 
not just then determine. He moved 
his eyebrows superciliously and lan- 
gcuidly spoke: 

““«To me the most pertinent thing 
about you is that you are a white man. 
What could any white man require of 
me ?” 

** Mr. Van Mortimor,’ I hastened to 
explain, ‘the American consul here, at 
the urgent request of your people, has 
asked that I see that you have ev ery 
attention.’ 

** Ah, he drawled. 
tion. What a word! Of what aid 
could any white man be to me? [ tell 
you that I have drunk the cup of the 
white man’s civilization dry, that it is 
all a monotonous routine of vicious- 
ness, disguised as virtue, law and or- 
der. Everything your kind can offer I 
have exhausted, and there is no thrill 
left for me in vour vaunted culture.’ 

“T looked around very carefully and, 
believing that I would not be over- 
heard, I declared quietly: 

““*T think I understand. The spell of 
India is upon you. I know these 
people. The occult, the magic, the 
philosophy, and the whole insidious 
atmosphere has been my work-ground 
for years. Be careful. No 
can ever really penetrate and under- 
stand all these mystic things, and it all 
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may end very disastrously for you. 
Just take my friendship on trial; i 
may prove very helpful at times,. 
especially should you wish to avail 
yourself of a possible exit through me 
if you wish to retrace your steps.’ 

éj He acquiesced to a very limited 
degree in my request. On condition 
that I never try to deter him from his 
determination, except on his specific 
command, he admitted me quite freely 
to see him at nearly all times. 

“ He fraternized with the leaders of 
the various esoteric religions and 
philosophies in which India abounds; 
and, to my surprise, he was received 
on unusually intimate terms by these 
men. Of course this was in his lucid 
intervals, as a large part of the time he 
was so abjectly under the influence of 
drugs as to be lost to any intelligent 
communication. As you know a great 
number of these men are very worthy, 
and, strangely enough, he associated 
with the highest as well as the lowest 
caste, the best as well as the most 
weird sects. Nobly born princes and 
philosophers met such lowly and out- 
cast characters in Van Mortimor’s 
rooms that they could not deign to 
touch what they had touched, but each 
had his appeal and in return were at- 
tracted to their host. 

“In pursuit of his drug mania, he 
soon became a slave to hashish. He 
smoked it, chewed it, and drank it in 
all its various forms. At first it was 
highly pleasurable to him, and then its 
various inevitable effects began to work 
upon him. 

“There were subjective sensations 
of mental brilliance which greatly de- 
lighted him. The dark brownish- 
green color of the various concoctions 
of hashish and its faint peculiar odor 
were now ever about him. As I so 
often warned him, the pace he was 
setting could only lead to such a tor- 
ment that nothing known could ease his 
pain and raw senses. 

“In association with the morbid el- 
ement from which he procured his 
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drugs he became intrigued with the 
marvelous tricks which the fakirs per- 
petrate. With an uncanny instinct for 
these unexplainable things he delved 
into their mysteries, mastered many of 
them and created several of his own for 
their edification. 


“fNNE day, I think to shock my 
Anglo-Saxon ideas, he ar- 
ranged a most astounding re- 

ception for me. When I called upon 

him, he was lving on the couch in his 
bedroom where I was accustomed to 
find him. I noticed that the surface of 
the couch was higher than it had 

previously been, and that he had a 

silken spread drawn over himself. He 

asked me to remove the spread, and, to 
my horror, I found him peacefully 
reclining on a bed of sharp spikes. 

“Mr. Van Mortimor, get up,’ I ex- 
postulated. ‘Don’t you know that 
even if you can stand the pain, you may 
become poisoned from that sort of 
thing ?’ 

“Ouickly coming to the center of 
the floor, he asked me to examine him 
for injuries that could cause pain. 
There was not a blemish on him, I 
examined the bed of spikes for some 
support but could find none, even 
pricking my finger on one of the needle 
sharp points. How he did it I dont 
know. 

“* There, doctor,’ he gloated. * You 
are certainly egotistical to think you 
can help me when you do not under- 
stand a little thing like that. Now 
leave me while I take repose,’ and he 
crawled back on the spikes. 

“One day when I called he had the 
large central room darkened, and a 
Hindu appeared with a rope. 

“Observe closely, doctor,’ Van 
Mortimor remarked. The Hindu 
threw the rope into the air and, hand 
over hand, ascended it, passing through 
the place where once there had been a 
ceiling. Gentlemen, as far as I could 
make out, he disappeared into thin air. 
Although Van Mortimor permitted me 
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to flood the room with light I could 
not explain it. ‘Now, doctor,’ he as- 
serted, ‘1f you think that was a mere 
trick, I shall do it myself,’ and he 
threw a rope upward. It stiffened 
like a pole. Hastily I assured him that 
it wasn’t a trick—not because I be- 
heved what I was saying, but because 
in his enervated condition I knew he 
would try it, and I didn’t want the re- 
sults on my hands. 

“* Doctor,’ he would say, ‘I could 
tell you things which I know, things 
[ can do which would be so incom- 
prehensible to you that it is foolish to 
discuss them. So much for the physi- 
cal side. But, doctor, far greater 
things can I do through the mind.’ 

“ About him always were vast piles 
of books. He was ever a prodigious 
reader, and now his mind ran to the oc- 
cult. Always under the influence of 
drugs, I did not doubt that these say- 
ings were the outcroppings of his 
vaporous dreams, 

“JT can murder with fear alone,’ he 
would exclaim, and then, his face 
softening, he would say, ‘and I can 
build paradises with love alone.’ 

“IT would let him ramble along, the 
poor tellow. Hashish was his be- 
setting sin. In his deliriums from this 
drug, he emitted a curious weird noise 
or song. He called it the cry of ul- 
timate desire, a yearning cry for that 
superlative thrill which he could never 
find. Finally this sound became so 
unendurable that the management of 
the hotel requested his rooms. Though 
he had taken much empty space in 
every direction to keep from disturbing 
other guests, the weird blood-congeal- 
ing air became so harrowing and 
penetrating, in the small hours’ of the 
night, that many guests departed from 
the hotel at most inconvenient hours 
and would accept no excuses. 

“Van Mortimor suddenly left for 
the wilds of Africa, where he hoped to 
find that the heart of nature still beat 
undisturbed by the mechanisms and 
customs of mankind. It was errone- 
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ously supposed, and we were practi- 
cally compelled to announce, that he 
went there to hunt big game, but, as 
you know, I acompanied him and I 
tell you he made this expedition to 
study wild animal life. Days without 
end he stalked animals to study their 
habits, to learn from them, he said, the 
springs of fundamental emotion. 

‘Wild men would come from miles 
to hear his weird cry at night when he 
occasionally gave vent to it. The sur- 
rounding jungle was infested with a 
rapt audience of head hunters and wild 
beasts drawn in from all directions by 
the inhuman incantations. Van Morti- 
mor’s soul-rending notes struck a re- 
sponsive feeling in the breast of the 
savage. 

‘* As his interest in Africa faded af- 
ter a year or so, he drifted back to civi- 
lization with an English crony he had 
met, Sir Archibald Cleavington, and 
you gentlemen, with the exception ot 
Dr. Bates, recall all the incidents of 
our Paris conference. 

“Tn my estimation, though, the rough 
life of Africa has strengthened his 
body. I think almost any measures 
are warranted to save this brilliant 
though strange young man, for with the 
amount of drugs taken and dissipation 
which lies behind him, I do not believe 
he will live much longer, and if he 
does it may be in abject pain and mis- 
ery. Dr. Martel, in my estimation, can 
alone permanently remedy his condi- 
tion, if it is possible to do so. What 
do you think of his heart, Dr. Lan- 
deau?”’ 

“In avery weak condition naturally. 
It requires now extreme stimulation to 
function properly. I would not be sur- 
prised to see him drop over dead at any 
time. You know how it is in these des- 
perate cases. This quick glow of very 
apparent health usually signals the end. 

“IT warned him, in Paris, and he re- 
plied that it did not matter in the least 
whether he lived or died. As he en- 
joys having you banter with him, I 
said, ‘Come, don’t say that. Why not 


emulate a cat and have the full nine 
lives ?’ 

* With the supreme ego of a hashish 
eater, he took me very seriously and 
confided, ‘ Perhaps I shall.’” Dr. Lan- 
deau sighed. 

These physicians then went into a 
deep scientific analysis of the physical 
and mental manifestations of this tre- 
mendously grave case. The continental 
contingent as a unit insisted on a dras- 
tic course of action. Dr. Bates alone 
had divergent views, and the gallant 
old practitioner stood out against them 
like an obstinate juror. At last they 
adjourned to snatch a little rest before 
the consultation with Van Mortimor 
himself to-morrow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE INQUISITION. 


. ‘T ten o’clock Edmond Fletcher pre- 

A sented himself at the offices of 

Dr. Wendell Bates. The visit- 

ing physicians, Lord Bensonhurst, Dr. 

Landeau, Dr. Martin and Dr. Martel, 

were awaiting him grouped around the 
consultation table. 

He thanked his lucky stars that 
Gloria was not with him. The ex- 
posure would very probably occur here: 
this was the crisis. Instead of welcom- 
ing it as his honest self prompted him 
that he should, he sincerely hoped he 
could avoid denunciation, for he felt 
chagrined that fate had not permitted 
him to explain the matter in a more 
gentlemanly manner to the lovely 
Gloria. Now he was so far committed 
to his rdle that exposure in any abrupt 
way would prove utterly embarrassing. 

A wave of surprise ran over the as- 
sembled group as they first saw him 
standing in the doorway, his cheeks 
aglow and the very picture of health. 

Lord Bensonhurst arose and extend- 
ed his hand which Fletcher grasped in 
a hearty fashion... He sensed that he 
should appear happy to see them. 
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“ You are looking well,’ said Ben- 
sonhurst, 

“ It is particularly to say so,” gasped 
Dr. Landeau as he grasped both of his 
hands and leaning tar back jocularly 
peered into his face. “ What is it you 
are taking now? Strychnine?” 

Fletcher grinned sheepishly. Was he 
a dope fiend? Well, they might have 
any opinion of him they wished, as long 
as they thought him Van Mortimor. 

Dr. Martin insisted on taking him 
into the full light of the window where 
he called to their attention: 

“We can all see the changes which 
are wrought in the countenance of a 
man who has pulled himself out of the 
occult.” 

‘The facial changes are quite con- 
siderable, I imagine. My mind now 
seems quite clarified,” interjected 
Fletcher thinking the doctor’s remark 
quite an opportunity tor him to get ina 
favorable word. 

“One thing I would ask of you,” 
cried Dr. Martel. ‘“‘ Were the snakes 
in Africa so big as those in your 
dreams?” 

Fencing shrewdly, he replied: 

"tis hard to improve on nature.” 

Evidently among these physicians he 
was passing as Van Mortimor. What 
a farce! If these great men could not 
distinguish between two human beings, 
what havoc might not their decisions 
easily create? 

After their smiles at his last remark 
had vanished, a look of solemnity came 
over them. 

‘Shall I state the result of our de- 
liberations and go ahead?” asked Lord 
amiga looking about. 

They all nodded, and Dr. Randau 
Martel added : 

“This apparent ruddy good health 
and the flash of a normal mind only 
precedes that which you can readily 
guess. IT believe now that action is im- 
perative.”’ 

They all looked at Dr. Bates, who 
shook his head in the negative; but he 
qualified his action with: 


‘Tam the only one who dissents. We 
must be guided by what you say.” 


ORD BENSONHURST reached 
among some photographs laying 
tace downward and selected one 

which he turned over. 

‘Here you see an X-ray of your 
head taken two years ago—you will re- 
call. in Paris.”’ 

Pointing with a pencil: 

This is the cerebrum of the brain 
which controls human thought. You 
see just above the center of it a small 
speck or spot. This was not of suf- 
hcient purport to alarm us at the time 
the picture was taken, as nearly every 
such photograph shows these without 
serious consequences.” 

Bensonhurst reached for another 
photograph. 

‘This is the X-ray which we took in 
Paris before you sailed for this coun- 
try.. You will notice that the speck has 
now grown as large as a small pea.” 

The physician reached over for quite 
a large photograph. 

“Phis is the last photograph, mag- 
nified ten times. You see it virtually 
becomes t> us a map of that part of 
vour thinking apparatus, and on this 
picture you see a large dark spot with 
telltale darkness radiating trom it along 
all the little veins. It is spreading far- 
ther.” 

Fletcher was mildly elated that they 
were letting the talk run along med- 
ical lines. It was also very interesting 
and uncanny the way they read maps of 
people’s anatomy. He trusted he 
would not have to take any treatments 
for the other fellow’s blemishes. The 
next words shocked him to the core. 

‘ That is unquestionably a blood clot 
on your brain,” the,doctor was saying 
kindly, “and you must know the only 
effective treatment for it.” 

Fletcher was stupefied. Surely they 
would not resort to any desperate meas- 
ures upon a man as well as himself. 
Yet how could he show it without dis- 
closing his identity? Bensonhurst read 
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his blank expression as a doubt of their 
conclusions. 

“These enlarged sections of the 
brain are an open book from which 
your very thoughts, inclinations, and 
future can be easily read. Let Dr. 
Martel, whose reputation as a surgeon 
you well know, give you a surprise 
about your own thoughts and tell you 
what will happen if this isn't taken in 
hand.” 

Dr. Randau Martel the noted Austri- 
an surgeon, leaned on his elbows and 
began: 

‘‘T can only discuss this frankly. The 
clot is unmistakable, and in time leads 
to a hemorrhage and death unless it is 
arrested in its growth. But in this 
case, far worse results than the mere 
death of the subject may ensue. The 
subject in an attempt to satiate his mind 
with all known thrills as this clot has 
grown, has practically run the whole 
gantlet of human emotions except one 
kind.” 

He paused impressively. 


the most atrocious criminal tenden- 

cies have invariably cropped up be- 
fore the actual breaking of the clot. In 
the ignorant and poor, it takes the form 
of brutal crimes, robbery and lust for 
that which has been denied them. In 
the highly cultured and rich where 
practically nothing desired has been de- 
nied, atrocious criminal acts are com- 
mitted merely for the thrill in itself. 

‘The subject has run nearly all the 
eantlet of human sensations and thrills 
except this last kind. He would prob- 
ably at about this stage begin a study 
of human emotions—as he has. His 
mind, previously concentrated on his 
own thrills, would now delight in play- 
ing upon the emotions of others. 

‘He might become a force for good 
in studying, arranging, and classifying 
his knowledge of the working of the 
human mind—in short, he might be- 
come a psychologist or criminologist. 
More likely, however, he would wish to 

tA 
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experience crime rather than to study 
the acts of others. 

‘I would say that as soon as he got 
into this, at any cost he would put some 
human being in deadly fear of him and 
enjoy it in the same way that a snake 
charms a bird, or a cat toys with a 
trembling mouse. This form of thrill 
intoxication invariably leads to one re- 
sult, the supreme thrill of killing the 
victim after he has sufficiently tortured 
him, just as the snake finally kills the 
bird, and that is where the dreadful 
crimes come in.” 

Fletcher was grasping the table, cold 
beads of perspiration were forming on 
his forehead, but the emotions which 
were sweeping him at the moment were 
not actuated by worry about anything 
of that nature which he might do. He 
was beginning to fully understand 
some things which had previously oc- 
curred. : 

Lord Bensonhurst spoke gently: “ It 
is our consensus of opinion that the 
clot must be removed from your brain 
in the hope of restoring your health 
and—er—saving your mind!” 

Dr. Bates leaned over to speak, but 
before he could do so Fletcher, calmly 
weighing his words, asked Dr. Martel: 

“This is a capital operation?” 

“You cannot touch the brain with 
impunity. But the continuance of your 
condition forebodes far worse results 
than what I must admit are the grave 
risks of the operation.” 

Fletcher felt himself in the position 
of a patriot who must charge the full 
blast of acannon. He had assumed the 
role, had already accepted its rewards. 
A beautiful little girl believed in him, 
and whatever happened, he must avoid 
exposing fer to ridicule, shame, and 
disgrace. 

But could he by any chance avoid ex- 
posure? If he protested about this op- 
eration, they would probably take new 
X-ray photographs of his brain; and 
Fletcher was too shrewd to hope that 
the enlarged map of his brain would 
bear enough resemblance to Van Morti- 
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mor’s, when placed side by side, to fool 
these trained physicians. 

If no possible means of escape ot- 
fered, he would be confronted with the 
choice of undergoing this operation, or 
confessing outright. He didn’t know 
much about medical matters, of course, 
but he guessed there was a chance that 
the surgeon, finding the blood clot gone 
and his brain apparently healthy, might 
not be able to identify it as an impos- 
tor’s. ‘There was also the very good 
chance that he would die on the operat- 
ing table. Here was a colossal gamble 
with destiny, one to appall even as 
sporting a spirit as Fletcher’s. 

Dr. Bates had been whispering to 
Dr. Martel, who only shook his head. 


(™LORIA’S sweet little face came to 
Fletcher’s mind. He probably 
could never have her anyhow, but 

she alone was worth the risk of his 

life. He would play the game toethe 
very end! 

Fletcher looked straight at the great 
surgeon, Martel, his eyes challenging 
him. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ make your 
arrangements. Iam ready at your con- 
venience.” 

Tears sprang into the famous sur- 
geon’s eyes, and in an outburst of ec- 
centric emotion, which was character- 
istic of him, he wheeled upon his as- 
sociates with a burst of passion: 

“ Mein Gott, haven’t you dumm- 
kopfs any intuition ? Such a history 
you give me of this case! Your stories 
suggest an enormously selfish cad, a 
narrow degenerate, a licentious hog. 
He glared at them. “If he were such, 
this man would protest arrogantly at 
our decision.” 

Turning to Dr. Bates, he shouted, 
 T didn’t expect such heroism! There's 
very fine stuff here!” 

A smile of gratification was envel- 
oping Dr. Bates’s features, which had 
been so tense the moment before; and 
in his eyes was the light of unmts- 
takable pride about something. More 
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than ever Fletcher was convinced that 
this man was his ally in some definite 
yet mysterious way. 

‘“ Gentlemen,” Dr. Martel was say- 
ing, “‘ please forgive my rudeness. [ 
am an old man, and great heroism 
touches me deeply.”’ 

They smiled in their bewilderment, 
and made no attempt to answer him, 
for they were accustomed to his be- 
havior. Often it even proved to have 
good reason, but they did not quite 
grasp his full meaning this time. 

Lord Bensonhurst arose. 

‘Dr. Martel, we shall now leave the 
case in your hands. Sigmond, your 
complete surrender to Dr. Martel’s 
skill is going to be the turning point in 
your life.” 

Adieus were said, and the old sur- 
geon Martel alone faced Fletcher and 
Dr. Bates across the table. No words 
were passed for a few minutes. Each 
man had his own thoughts, and no two 
were alike. Each one was about to 
begin fencing with words, and each 
wondered. how to start. 

To Fletcher, and well he knew to 
the departing physicians, this operation — 
was a certainty. Truly he was in high 
favor with all in the conference, but 
in attaining their high esteem he had 
committed himself to a dire risk. 

‘No wonder you are a great sur- 
geon,’” spoke Dr. Bates abruptly. “I 
can see how your seeming miracles are 
often due to a prescience just a little 
above surgery. Dr. Martel, I am a bit 
old-fashioned, and I have some set 
ideas on this case. I believe by using 
only some sensible, ordinary treat- 
ments I can bring Sigmond around. 

“Tach one of these physicians,” log- 
ically argued Dr. Bates, “ has had Sig- 
mond in charge for a long period, and 
according to their own stories he has 
steadily grown worse. I have had 
him a very little while, yet look at the 
remarkable improvement. Do you 
think that within your professional 
discretion you could see your way clear 
to back me in a request, which I could 
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make at our dinner with them to-night 
—a suggestion that in all fairness I be 
allowed some time to see what change 
I can effect in Sigmond before this 
desperate operation should be attempt- 
ed? I might even further say that if 
{am allowed this privilege 1 am con- 
fident Mr. Van Mortimor’s recovery 
will be so rapid that the operation will 
not be considered again.” 


HE eminent surgeon raised his 
eyes from Fletcher’s face till 
they paused above the door of 

the room, and suddenly he burst out 
laughing. Such were his traits, it 
seemed, tears and laughter on the same 
subject matter. He looked at Fletcher 
quickly and back at Bates. Again he 
laughed heartily. 

“Frankly, Bates,’ he chuckled, “I 
think you are somewhat of an old fox. 
I do not care to go into this deeper, 
and I don’t think you wish me to. [I 
believe you have Sigmond Van Morti- 
mor’s welfare at heart.” 

He drew the X-ray maps to him and 
spread them out contemplatively. 

‘ Here is irrefutable evidence of the 
necessity of a capital operation, and yet 
to act upon it, backed by my profession 
and protected by every law, would be 
little short of murder. On what a thin 
thread often hangs momentous conse- 
quences !”’ 

His keen eyes focused the two of 
them. 

‘‘ Bates, to-night I shall recommend 
a postponement of the operation, to 
give you your chance; and tenderly I 
bury in my memory a rare act of 
heroism. Further, the extreme deli- 
cacy of this situation, and the very 
warmth of my feeling for this young 
man, will ever prohibit me from di- 
vulging certain opinions I may have 
formed.” 

With a sweep of his hand he pushed 
the photographs and data toward Dr. 
Bates. A shake of Fletcher’s hand and 
he was gone. 

Fletcher and Dr. Bates were now 


alone. Something of comradeship had 
grown up between them, and both ex-~ 
perienced a sense of great relief. 

“ Let’s lunch,’ smiled the doctor 
wearily. 

They passed out into the warm sun- 
light which seemed to soothe and ca- 
ress Fletcher’s distracted nerves. He 
felt a profound sense of gratitude to 
Dr. Bates. Across the luncheon table 
he tried to express it. Why withhold 
anything from his obvious ally? 

" Doctor,” he confided in a low tone, 
“I wish to be honest with you. You 
know I am not Van Mortimor, and—” 

A look of chagrined surprise came 
across Dr. Bates’s face as he stopped 
Fletcher's words with an upraised 
hand. 

‘TI have just staked my reputation,” 
Bates glared at him, “ to save you from 
a dangerous operation. You,’ Van 
Mortimor, have just risked your life to 
remedy the results of your past. Do 
you want me to change my mind and 
think you are crazy?” 

Fletcher reddened and remained si- 
lent, his bewilderment overpowering 
him. Dr. Bates fumbled uncertainly 
with a package which he had been car- 
rying. 

‘IT have been pondering whether I 
should give you this to read. Your re- 
marks have decided it!’ Now he nerv- 
ously unwrapped the parcel and handed 
Fletcher a great sheaf of typewritten 
pages, which were bound together into 
a book with heavy covers. 

“ This is a stenographic copy of the 
history of your case as your physicians 
reported it. Read it over and try to 
get your worst hallucination out of 
your mind.”’ 

Fletcher took the medical transcript 
mutely and tried no further confidences 
on the rather delicate subject of his 
identity. What was, what could be 
the doctor’s motive and position in all 
this? 

Bidding the doctor good day, he 
called up Gloria. Her sweet voice 
over the wire put the warmth fully 
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back into his veins. Stepping into his 
car, he directed that he be driven to his 
offices. 


‘NINKING into’ the cushions of the 
car bearing him down town, 
Fletcher reviewed the day. He 
had escaped a terrorizing operation, but 
he had added to his fears; for just as 
surely as he was not Van Mortimor, 
the true Van Mortimor was a horrible 
fiend, if alive. The thinking that ema- 
nated from that spot on the brain 
which he had seen might result in al- 
most any horrible tragedy for Fletcher. 
He shuddered to recall Dr. Martel’s 
analysis of what these degenerates do. 
That Martel was a genius, who knew 
what he was talking about. 

All along, Van Mortimor had been 
running true to form. The price which 
Fletcher must pay for all that he was 
getting, was beginning to loom up. He 
looked out at the warm, sunny streets. 
Soon the night would come and some- 
where this arch fiend would be lurk- 
ing, waiting to pounce upon him; for 
from what Martel had said, things 
would culminate rather quickly now. 
Martel had stated at all costs Van Mor- 
timor would play upon the emotions of 
his victim, charming and terrorizing 
him. Had he not already begun it? 

The car door opened with a click. 
He peered out as if he were driving 
an old, ramshackle car and had just 
thought he heard a puncture. 

“‘ Ah, yes,” he reflected hastily, “ the 
Bank of the Western Hemisphere. I 
have some little national affairs to look 
after here. Very well, [ll attend to 
the business in hand.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FORGING OF A CHARACTER. 


ry RISKLY Fletcher walked through 
" y the main floor of the great bank 
| as innumerable customers and em- 
ployees craned their necks at him. 
News about the young man was 


spreading like wildfire and he promised 
to be somewhat of a sensation. 

The previous day Fletcher had dis- 
posed of engagements with many rail- 
road officials and corporation presi- 
dents. His demeanor and message had 
been about the same in each instance, 
courteous but formal. ‘To each one 
whom he interviewed, he explained 
that at the next regular meeting of the 
board of directors of that particular 
corporation, he would become the 
chairman of the board and absolutely 
dominate the policies of it. As they 
went out, each was impressed by the 
fact that he was dealing with a strong 
if inexperienced character in Van Mor- 
timor. 

The interviews with the attorneys 
and his new stockbrokers, Morton. 
Keene & Co., had been deferred until 
after the conference with the physi- 
cians, which he feared might obviate 
the necessity of ever seeing him. 

Floyd now informed him that he 
might expect Mr. Morton over at any 
time. He glanced idly at the stock tape. 
The market had not changed percepti- 
bly since he left the Street on that 
auspicious day. Just a trading affair, 
was all he could make out of it. 

“Mr. Morton,” announced the sec- 
retary. 

“Mr. Floyd, have twenty-five thou- 
sand shares of G. T. and X. out of the 
safe-deposit vaults for delivery to- 
day,’ answered Fletcher, so that Mor- 
ton would have the full effect of it. — 

“Mr. Van Mortimor,” greeted Mr. 
Morton as he observed Fletcher like a 
hawk. “I am very sorry I intruded 
with my request to see you on the roof 
of the hotel the other evening. I am 
indeed pleased to know you, and I can 
see how much more businesslike it is 
that you wish to receive stockbrokers 
at your office.”” He extended his hand. 

Fine old Morton. Fletcher would 
very much have liked to shake hands, 
but there were certain necessary for- 
malities that he knew he must observe 
to impress this well-seasoned broker. 
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Not that he cared in the least, but he 
noticed that the men he had been meet- 
ing, in deference to his exalted posi- 
tion, did not offer to shake hands un- 
less he did so first. 

‘Just sit here,” kindly motioned 
Fletcher in a matter of fact tone. “I 
am very sorry I do not shake hands. 
There is nothing personal in my re- 
fusal, just a rule I follow for obvious 
reasons.”’ 

Then in a businesslike manner he 
shot at the canny broker : 

“Can you unqualifiedly recommend 
Edmond Fletcher, so far as his honesty 
is concerned ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” Morton stared at him 
in patent bewilderment. 

“Well, I have some need for him 
that will take him away from you in- 
definitely. 1 shall give you a lot of 
stock business in return which you can 
credit to him, if the arrangement is 
agreeable. This to be strictly confiden- 
tial, of course.” 


“ALL the members of our organiza- 
, tion are at your service on your 
own conditions,’ answered 
Morton, who was already impressed 
by the tremendous authority which this 
voung financier wielded. 

This cold-blooded youngster certain- 
ly could not be Fletcher. There was 
no human way that he could fit into 
Van Mortimor’s boots. Any doubt in 
Morton’s mind was soon dispelled ab- 
solutely. 

“T am sending over to you to-day 
twenty-five thousand shares of G. T. 
and X. Sell it until,’ the young finan- 
cier’s eyes sought the tape, “the price 
reaches two points under the present 
market, forty-one and one-half. That 
is in the strictest confidence, which I 
will see how well you can keep. There 
are, Mr. Morton, no blind spots in the 
eyes of my organization. I trust you 
will excuse me now,” he_ ended. 
‘‘Please pass out,’ he indicated the 
door into the hall, “through this 
exit,” 
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Morton quietly moved to the door, 
his manner hushed by the spell of the 
great commissions impending. 

“One minute,” called Fletcher, get- 
ting up from his seat. ‘“ You know I 
must have very great confidence in 
your good faith, to make you my brok- 
er on what little I know about you. 
! sometimes break a rule and indulge 
in what is otherwise a time-wasting 
formality, when it really means some- 
thing. May I depend on your strict 
loyalty to my personal interests?” He 
offered his hand. 

Morton grasped it. Morton would 
keep his word through great personal 
hardships, Fletcher knew positively. 
Ah! What an organization he was 
building! 

The most that could be said of 
Fletcher was that he was excellent ma- 
terial. 

Ordinarily he would have stood 
out only a little from the crowd as an 
idealist. That is all. Now he found 
himself in a boiling caldron of oppor- 
tunities, and the tremendous forces 
being brought to bear upon him were 
forging a noteworthy character, just 
as with poor material and its low ideals 
in the same potent surroundings, the 
great forces at work would have pro- 
duced a weakling, or more likely an ex- 
plosion of him. 

Fletcher was unifying this great for- 
tune into an absolute one-man control, 
and very soon he would have it work- 
ing like a vast orchestra with him 
wielding the baton. 

He had decided that he would own 
nothing short of control in anything in 
which his money was invested. 

He was checking up the prospects of 
each such investment, whether to buy 
additional stock at a fair price to ob- 
tain control or to sell his holdings in 
such a company without sacrifice. This 
G. T. and X. was an investment which 
he wished to sell. 

After looking over the day’s corre- 
spondence, he was surprised to find it 
getting late. He grasped his hat and 
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the book of papers which Dr. Bates 
had given him. 


fNLORIA was waiting in the library 

of the “playhouse.” How de- 

lightful it was to have this lovely 
young creature so solicitous of his com- 
ing and going. She was jubilant, radi- 
ant with smiles about something as she 
threw her arms about him and kissed 
his cheek impetuously, 

She seemed relieved from some great 
nervous anxiety and strain, and he 
wondered if she were familiar with the 
happenings at Dr. Bates’s office, as he 
had been very careful not to alarm her 
with these developments. 

“Gloria! You little minx,” he 
asked, “ with whom have you been talk- 
ing to-day?” 

“No one would tell me much,” she 
explained. “When you slipped out 
this morning, without seeing me, I 
knew you were eluding me for some 
purpose, probably to spare my feelings. 
But, Sigmond,” she cried, “I couldn't 
let you go like that. Those doctors 
might hurt you. They couldn’t love 
you as Ido.” She hugged him tightly. 

“TI gave you time to get there and 
then I went directly to Dr. Bates’s of- 
fices. You were in conference in an 
adjoining room.’ She looked up de- 
fiantly. “I listened at the keyhole, 
not a nice thing to do, but you are 
mine and I don’t care. I only heard 
snatches of the conversation and [ 
could not quite understand it all except 
that they wanted to operate on you, 
and only Dr. Bates took up for you. 

“Tf they had dared touch you,” she 
exclaimed, “I would have been right 
on top of them and put a stop to it 
instantly. 
~ “T did some good though, [ think. 
When Dr. Bates was begging the sur- 
geon to let him have you for awhile, 
with just you three left in the room, 
I got on a chair, climbed up, and peered 
through the transom. I had such a 
hard time doing it that [ bumped my 
head on the glass and looked directly 


into the face of that old foreign doctor 
across the table. I jumped down as 
quickly as I could, but I heard him 
laughing and then I listened at the key- 
hole and it was all right. He must 
have seen me and known I meant 
trouble.”’ 

“ Anyhow, it is all over now, little 
sweetheart,” he laughed, not wishing 
to alarm her. “T’ll be all right, I 
know.” 


LORIA had mentioned that Myr- 
tle Marbleton and probably the 
count would be over that evening. 

Fletcher dressed, and seemed very 
absent-minded until the arrival of the 
count and Myrtle recalled him to his 
duties as host. 

Shortly thereafter, the four of them 
drove out to a very exclusive country 
club to dance. Fletcher met a few 
people, but Myrtle contrived to occupy 
most of his attention which suited him 
just as well. He would have much 
preferred to have retired early, but he 
was—he could not deny it—jealous- 
ly unwilling to leave Gloria to the 
count. 

Myrtle, whenever she was alone with 
Fletcher, expanded her allurements 
more than slightly. If you were in- 
terested in the amorous charms of a 
seductive feminine body, Myrtle cer- 
tainly displayed them in ample meas- 
ure. She believed that the best and 
most potent appeal in woman was pure- 
ly physical. 

If the mind could lend an air, create 
an atmosphere for her polite courtesan- 
ship, so much the better; but the major 
appeal lay in the body itself and of 
this she was ever cognizant. To her 
a woman was only as great as her al- 
lurements. Certainly the army of men 
who marry and otherwise go to perdi- 
tion over women’s bodies, without any 
other appeal, would fortify her claim. 

She knew the alluring value of per- 
fume and one could always detect the 
faint odor of a mixture of amber and 
jasmine about her. She was a well-bred, 
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gentle and sophisticated siren who un- 
der the guise of conventional manners 
held forth the promise of the utmost 
of human passion to a favored one. 

All this Fletcher recognized, as the 
types run the same in every walk of 
life. 

She nevertheless was resplendent, 
so resplendent that you felt so much 
was in her brocaded, that the product, 
Myrtle, justified her tinsel. Myrtle 
maddened the senses to look at her, 
intoxicated the gaze. Fletcher pre- 
ferred to do this—just look at her; 
she interested him and was a magnetic 
creature. 

But unfortunately she insisted on 
talking, which greatly interfered with 
his enjoyment of her, for he had small 
sympathy with the fierce, ruthless love 
of power, and domineering force, 
which she unashamedly avowed. A 
certain hardness came into her face as 
it broke into a cynical smile. 

** A little poodle dog comes along and 
the men in the street kick it, but let 
a bulldog approach and every one gets 
off the pavement. If I were a man I 
would be a bulldog,” she laughed. 

Fletcher wondered at her utter 
sophistication, and the very practical 
philosophy of ruthless wealth which he 
knew gleamed through it. 

His mind wandered to Gloria danc- 
ing with the elegant Frenchman. Her 
happiness was worth more to him than 
all Myrtle could conjure up. This 
beautiful little wisp of a girl pirouet- 
ting out there with so charming a 
partner. He could understand how 
mothers of heiresses would buy such 
men. 

“T like that darned count,” reflected 
Fletcher, “he has caught something 
that I can’t have, in his absolute de- 
tachment from the struggles of life, 
and if his charm can bring happiness 
to Gloria, maybe it would be the better 
for her.” 

What could Fletcher give her, in 
comparison? Actually the count could 
not be poorer than Edmond Fletcher, 
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and Edmond lacked even the qualifica- 
tions for congenial companionship in 
which the polished gentleman excelled. 

Shortly they moved homeward, and 
as Fletcher left Gloria in the apart- 
ment, she made a little wry face and 
exclaimed : 

“Ugh! You smell of amber per- 
fume !” 

‘“ Good night, countess,” he rejoined, 
as he dived for his rooms. 


CHAPTER X. 
A STRANGE MISSION, 


T’ had indeed been a strenuous day. 
Entering his rooms Fletcher sought 
the comfort of a big chair in the 

living room. 

Idly the well-meaning  usurper 
picked up the volume of papers which 
Dr. Bates had given him: the history 
of the case of Sigmond Van Mortimor. 
Edmond Fletcher felt that he might 
just as well familiarize himself thor- 
oughly with all the details of this elu- 
sive antagonist. Maybe then he could 
better understand some of the strange 
things in the past and defend himself 
against the ones to come. 

Deeply absorbed he ran over the first 
part of the history. This Sigmond 
Van Mortimor had intelligence, and 
Fletcher surmised that he himself was 
only the pawn in some great though 
probably criminal scheme. 

Only confinement or death would 
stop this fellow’s sinister activities; 
and even then the occult, in which he 
had become an adept, might be brought 
into play. 

Narcotic drugs and the magic of 
India—what was there that he might 
not expect from this monstrous liber- 
tine, who was playing with him as a 
conscienceless cat with an interesting, 
quivering mouse? 

Especially was this true if Van 
Mortimor was wandering around some- 
where near. Even if he were dead, 
which would seem to end any fear of 
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him, had he not said Dr. Landeau, 
‘Nine lives? Perhaps I shall.” 


T five minutes of eleven a silent, 
serious young financier accom- 
panied by his first secretary, 
Colston Floyd, left his offices and re- 
paired to an impressive board room. 
Ten minutes later after adjourning this 
meeting on his own motion, it was a 
new chairman of the board of the great 
bank who returned to his private of- 
fices. 

He had scarcely spoken a dozen 
words. A few formal introductions 
and a few crisp remarks, That was 
all. A man in his position could not 
permit familiarity on short acquaint- 
ance. The air was getting chillier as 
he ascended the frigid heights, and 
Fletcher was beginning to get the 
“feel” of great power. 

Sitting at his large desk, with the 
doors of his room tightly closed, he 
looked over endless summaries and 
digests privately prepared. Scarcely 
any communication or business re- 
port came to him directly. Secretaries 
waded through all matters and sub- 
mitted just the kernels of things. 

From time to time a resolution of 
his election to the chairmanship of an- 
other board of directors was laid be- 
fore him.. Other meetings that day he 
didn’t even attend, merely sent his 
proxies with directions how they 
should be voted. 

Dullard Bland, duty-less and puzzled 
confidential secretary, had meantime 
set himself one duty. Just before he 
was so abruptly engaged Bland had 
made a deposit of five dollars on a 
great bargain in the way of a suit of 
clothes at twenty-two dollars and a 
halt. 

This order he precipitately canceled, 
and took, in lieu of the complete loss 
of the five dollars deposit—which 


seemed to him akin to sacrilege—a’ 


pair of five-dollar socks, as there was 
really nothing else that he could now 
possibly use in that cheap store. 


He gave orders to some sartorial 
experts of the Avenue, who promised 
to make his bay window appear merely 
as an attic semi-sash. But he felt an 
immediate crying need of getting this 
personal atmosphere to invigorate him 
and his surroundings, and he appeared 
at the most exclusive ready-to-wear 
establishment in the same locality. 

Here he displayed some of his pre- 
cocious ability for handling a delicate 
matter most admirably. He asked for 
the manager of the store by name, 
having first ascertained that before en- 
tering the store, and introduced him- 
self. Naturally he was very favorably 
received. 

“Mr. Chiltonwaggle,” he stated, 
“my business affairs take me all over 
the world, and it puts me a little out 
of touch with the latest correct thing 
in dress. I would very much appre- 
ciate the favor of having a clerk as- 
signed to serve me who can be depend- 
ed upon to supplement my taste cor- 
rectly.” 

Mr. Chiltonwaggle fairly gushed his 
delight at receiving carte blanche, and 
did nobly. 

Various colored topped shoes with 
pearl buttons struck deep and respon- 
sive chords in Bland’s heart; but he 
accepted spats without a murmur. 


N this Tuesday, while the great 
Sigmond Van Mortimor sat at 
the big desk and took over the 

complete responsibilities of vast cor- 
porations, a new Bullard Bland had 
come into the secretary’s private office. 

For this new man wore a suit of 
some wonderful dark-blue cloth which 
blended with the color of his Copen- 
hagen blue eyes as though a genius had 
experimented with all blues and then 
triumphantly pointed out this harmony. 
If his two hundred and twenty pounds 
of avoirdupois had been melted and 
poured into his clothing the fit would 
not have been more perfect, nor would 
the weight have been half so well con- 
cealed. A gray tie of just the right 
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shade and light gray spats completed 
the picture. 

Much earlier than Van Mortimor’s 
arrival Bland had tossed his cane into 
the corner of his office and adjusted 
the flower in his buttonhole. For once 
he had forsworn the tempting couch, 
early as it was. He simply hadn’t the 
nerve to muss the clothes. At times he 
could not help but harbor secretly the 
idea that this Sigmond Van Mortimor 
was in some inexplicable fashion his 
old friend Edmond Fletcher. 

When this Mr. Van Mortimor came 
in he diffidently presented himself the 
first time at the door. Without any 
change of expression Fletcher, with 
his mind engrossed, only shook his 
head. 

Several other times during the day, 
at various intervals in Fletcher’s 
strenuous efforts, Bland tried to at- 
tract the young magnate’s attention. 
Each time, however, Fletcher had only 
looked at him kindly but absently, with 
a shake of the head. With a firm con- 
viction settling upon him, Bland at last 
sank into his chair at his desk. There 
he soliloquized: “I know positively 
now that not in any way on earth 
could this fellow be Edmond Fletcher. 
He would have fainted if he had ever 
seen me dressed like this.” 

It was getting after two o'clock. 
Fletcher notified Floyd that he would 
not take up any further business that 
day. 
Fdmond’s face gradually softened. 
“T’ll give Van Mortimor all there is in 
me,” he mused, “but PI not work 
long hours. Lots of relaxation, that’s 
the thing that makes you hit hard when 
you do work.” 

As he slackened up he felt a vague 
loneliness in his high position, a yearn- 
ing for friendship, for real companion- 
ship, for some one he could talk to 
without his thoughts being betrayed. 
Such warm and true hearts would be 
hard to find up here in the land of the 
frigid financial heights. Then his 
thoughts turned to Bland, good old 
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Bland, with all of his faults, yet one in 
a million. 

“Mr. Bland!” 
his voice. 

Mr. Bland was nodding at his desk. 
He could not sleep in those clothes 
without the fear of disarraying them. 
The best he could do was to indulge 
in a very deep reverie. Quickly Bland 
looked about him. Could it be possible 
that at last he was wanted? That there 
might be even the faint semblance of 
a hope that he be given some little 
service to perform? He peeped into 
the great financier’s room, only half 
believing. Yes, indeed, there he sat, 
his desk cleared and awaiting him. 
What a pleasure to serve if he would 
only tell him something to do! He 
eagerly started into the room. 3 

As the full sartorial splendor of 
Bland, from the imported linen collar 
to the pearl gray spats, dawned upon 
Fletcher, he was seized with an ab- 
normal interest in the market and 
grabbed the tape wildly. 

“Quick!” Fletcher gasped. “ Get 
me a Wall Street Journal!” 


He slightly raised 


ing through the bank for one, and 
Fletcher, as his steps faded away, 
gave vent to an uncontrollable burst of 
laughter. When his merriment sub- 
sided it occurred to him that Bland’s 
dramatic entrance had been worth a 
million to him. ‘The hearty laughter 
had cleared his mind of the day’s 
strain, relieved the drastic tension he 
was under, and made him normal 
again. 

By George, though, the fellow was 
a wonder. Fletcher thoroughly appre- 
ciated that he was a suave wizard in 
his speech and actions at ferreting out 
anything or at any scheming what- 
soever, but he never before had be- 
lieved him capable of any sort of taste 
in dress. Really, Bland was a human 
chameleon. The way he had so readily 
blended into the environment pleased 
Fletcher exceedingly, and he realized 


LAND was off like a shot search- 
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that he had a very exceptional confi- 
dential secretary. 

It just happened that the new of- 
fice had not subscribed for the paper, 
but we won’t go into the details of how 
Bland got a copy. Probably some vice 
president missed the sheet which he 
had laid aside for an instant, or some 
files sacredly complete for a decade 
suffered this day; but it was Bland’s 
first assignment to duty, and, needless 
to say, very shortly he appeared, paper 
in hand. If the order had been to 
bring the president of the bank in by 
the nape of the neck he would have 
produced him just as promptly. 

By this time Fletcher was complete- 
ly himself. He thanked Bland and 
looked over the paper, while out of 
the corner of his eye he accustomed 
himself to the transformation of his 
friend. 

Finally laying down the paper when 
he was fully confident of himself, 
Fletcher addressed him: 

“Mr. Bland, you are looking sur- 

prisingly well. Allow me to compli- 
ment you upon the very good taste in 
your dress.” 
' Bland did not answer. His clothes 
were very much a delicate matter con- 
versationally, since another mind had 
dressed him: such a delicate matter 
indeed that he had not been able to lie 
down the whole day! 

For a time Fletcher and Bland chat- 
ted. They just drifted along, their 
conversation getting friendlier. Here 
was a fellow with whom Fletcher could 
let down the bars in a way, so long as 
he did not disclose his identity. He 
had great work to do, and Bland could 
help him, because no matter how bad 
his faults, he was a brilliant thinker, 
an unconventional genius. 

He knew that the obvious faults in 
Bland under his direction would be- 
come great virtues for helping him 1n 
the vicious game of business. Gall, un- 
hounded nerve, and clever chicanery 
were powerful assets when carefully 
directed by another; and they would 
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counterbalance Edmond’s weaknesses. 
The fact that he had never deigned 
to use such qualities personally, Fletch- 
er realized, had accounted to a great 
extent for his previous comparative 
failure in business. 

When absolutely necessary now to 
fight fire with fire, he meant to rely on 
Bland in these noxious particulars. 


LETCHER glanced at his watch. 
~ “ By the way, Bland, come and 
ride as far as your home with me.”’ 

When they entered the car many 
wondered who was the debonair heavy- 
set young gentleman who accompanied 
Mr. Van Mortimor. Evidently some 
European friend. 

“What a wonderful country!” 
mused Fletcher. “ Just a little brush- 
ing up is all the difference often be- 
tween the humblest and the most 
exalted.” 

Home and Gloria, so the thoughts 
of the serious young pretender ran al- 
ways at about this hour. That in- 
credibly delightful little creature, so 
beautiful and so unacquainted with 
reality. 

Situated as he was, he knew in time 
he might by some quick coup win her, 
He knew, if their present relations con- 
tinued and he used his best endeavors, 
she might impulsively marry him, but 
this young Edmond Fletcher had 
rather a keen insight into human emo- 
tions. He knew that just to marry 
her might be of little avail! 

His reason for such a conclusion was 
that their minds necessarily thought in 
different languages, and, as at present 
constituted, could no more mix per- 
manently than oil and water. 

Mated happiness seemed to Edmond 
Fletcher dependent upon absorbing in- 
terests much greater than any mere 
physical thrill could inspire. He could 
never enter upon Gloria’s formal, so- 
phisticated plane of thought, and there- 
fore the question was, could he ever 
bring her down or up to his own, 
whichever it really was? 
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More than her body, he wanted her 
whole soul, and if he ever had Gloria 
Van Mortimor that completely, he in- 
tended to have more than the mere 
modern formal lie of marriage for her 
promise. 

Such idealism, he admitted, verged 
upon the ridiculous in the minds of 
many to-day. But then, nothing is 1m- 
possible in the eyes of youth, and so 
he did think anyway! 

Now the problem that confronted 
him was how to change Gloria, remake 
her to his own liking, and thus his very 
own! His was the dominant role or 
nothing! 

** Surely,” he pondered as he rode at 
Bland’s side, “if one could once im- 
press her with the seriousness of life, 
her true sweet heart would respond to 
more worthy things than the social 
fripperies that now engross her.” 

She must see his viewpoint if she 
were ever to become his true wife. In 
a flash he thought of a scheme by 
which he could change and develop 
Gloria, if it worked. Instantly, he was 
again the great gambler, staking 
everything on a desperate chance, but 
to him an infinitely worthwhile one, for 
the prize was the life and soul of Gloria! 
Van Mortimor herself! 


LETCHER was sitting erect in 
his seat now and was staring 
straight ahead with a distant look 

in his eyes as the idea formed in his 
mind. Bland was alert to the situa- 
tion. Something of momentous 1m- 
portance had dawned upon his amazing 
chief. 

Bland dared not move lest he dis- 
turb the young financier. As the hope 
leaped into his breast that out of this 
he might get something to do, he 
watched with avidity the roll of the 
mental dice. 

Slowly Fletcher’s gaze fell on 
Bland, who strained himself to clear 
his mind for quick action on some of 
this highly mysterious work which 


might be forming in the financier’s 
brain. 

‘ Bland,” he directed, “ go at once 
to the East Side and find three or more 
appalling cases of destitution, in just 
as miserable and abominable sur- 
roundings as you can. Try to finda 
very old person or couple literaily 
starving to death. Let’s see, find also 
a very poor person who is desperately 
ill; and—though this is rather more 
difficult—find some one who has just 
died, alone in squalor! — 

“As quickly as you have located 
these cases, bad enough to horrify you, 
telephone me the information. Then 
you are through. I'll personally take 
charge. These people are to be dra- 
matically pitiful! Show your genius, 
Mr. Bland.” 

Bland dropped off hurriedly. 

“ Better bring along a lot of hand- 
kerchiefs,” he flung back quietly. 
“You will need them!” 

As Fletcher came in Gloria ran to 
greet him. 

“ You are filling up the newspapers, 
sigmond. All day I read about you. 
They say you are a strong man, just 
like dad, and that it is going to be just 
the same as if he had come back.” 

“Don’t believe everything, Gloria,” 
he laughed. “What do you say to 
forgetting it all, and let us go slum- 
ming?” 

“How lovely!” she 
“ Must I act ‘ tough’ ?” 

“As ‘tough’ as you wish We'll 
have an early dinner and then go out to 
forget who we are.” 

So Gloria came down to dinner in a 
little street suit. Her mind was full of 
romancing through Chinese dens and 
charmingly villainous places with her 
big brother. Fletcher looked at her 
pityingly. He disliked to shock this 
lovely doll-girl and break up her beau- 
tiful crystal world. He was called to 
the phone. It was Bland. A notebook 
soon contained some addresses and 
further information. 


exclaimed. 
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Redeemed at Par 


Bertie Tolliver, bum and unwilling housebreaker, 
didn’t understand all the startling after-effects 
of his one crime—but he tried to play 


the game as best he could 


By ALLAN VAUGHAN 
ELSTON 
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HEY parked Claus’s flivver in a 
vacant lot and hurried down a 
pitch-black alley. Claus had the 
loot in his pocket. To-night’s work 
was an old story to Claus. But Bertie, 
the younger head, was shiveringly ap- 
prehensive. He had flirted with crime 
for ten years, but to-night was the first 
time Bertie Tolliver had ever actually 
burgled a house. 

They crept up one flight of a halt- 
deserted tenement and soon were in 
Claus’s room. 

“Tt’s Liberty Bonds,” announced 
Claus, after he had lighted an oil lamp. 
“Three of ’em for a thousand smackers 
each !”’ 

The two men, Claus, gangster in his 
hardened forties, and Bertie Tolliver, 
vagrant of twenty-four, seated them- 
selves On opposite sides of a shabby 
table. Between them was the oil lamp. 


It secmed to him that the shot had rocked the very 
foundations of the tenement 


glow of the lamp. 


In its amber hght Claus exposed a 
package of three Liberty Bonds, bound 
by a rubber band. 

‘ Registered or coupon?” asked Ber- 
tie nervously. Even the inexperienced 
Bertie knew that if the bonds were 
registered they were of no use to them. 

Claus, with his long, shifty fingers, 
flipped the edges of the bonds. His 
face, thin and pointed like a rat’s, was 
illumined to a muddy yellow by the 
He was cunning, 
beady-eyed, was Claus, and Bertie was 
more than half afraid of him, 

“Coupons,” said Claus. “Even a 
bank’d fence ‘em at par.”” He extended 
the package so that Bertie could see the 
topmost of the three bonds. It was an 
unregistered four and one quarter per 
cent government bond for a thousand 
dollars. 

“Fine!” acknowledged Bertie. But 
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somehow he didn’t feel fine at all. He 
was getting the ailment known as cold 
feet. He almost wished he hadn't 
come to Chicago. Chicago, in Bertie’s 
own parlance, was giving him the 
willies. 

In his heart he knew why. It was 
because Chicago was his home town. 
He, Bertie Tolliver, had been born and 
raised in Chicago. As far as he knew, 
his mother still lived here, and he was 
ashamed—afraid to see her. He'd been 
a bum ever since running away from 
home at fourteen. But he didn’t want 
to do his bumming in Chicago. Ar- 
riving yesterday, he would have taken 
the next freight out if he hadn’t been 
broke. . Ragged and broke. $50 he 
had pulled this job with Claus. 


Claus was fingering the bonds 
shiftily. Finally he fixed a beady stare 


on Tolliver. “Our best move is to 
separate,” Claus suggested. “ Yet we 
can’t split the stuff even, because they’s 
three. Tell you what, Bertie. Tl roll 
you the bones, one pass, to see which 
of us gets two bonds and which gets 
one.” 

The proposition of separating from 
Claus suited Bertie perfectly. Claus 
gave him the willies almost as bad as 
Chicago. 7 

“ All right; roll ’em,” agreed Bertie 
Tolliver. 


 X*LAUS, still holding the bonds, 
went over to a frowzy cot in one 
corner of his room. From under 
that he pulled a still frowzier Glad- 
stone bag, opened it and began rum- 
maging in its contents. 
“Got a pair of gallopers in here 
somewhere,” he told Bertie. 
Finally, Claus approached the table 
with a pair of ivory dice. 
‘““One pass,” he reminded. “If I 
pass I take two and you take one. If 
I muff, you take two bonds.” 
“ Shoot,” agreed Bertie, fingering 
the last thin dime in the pocket of his 
ragged pants. 


Claus rolled the dice. They were, 
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of course, loaded, and stopped at a four 
and a three. 

“Lucky seven!’ exclaimed Claus, 
looking up furtively to see whether 
Bertie was suspicious. 

Bertie wasn’t. He merely reached 
for one bond. 

“ Psst!’ Claus suddenly whispered, 
cocking an ear upward toward the ceil- 
ing. “They’s some one movin’ around 
upstairs. Did you hear that?” 

Bertie had heard nothing, but his 
nerves were so jumpy that he wasn’t 
sure whether he had or not. 

Claus shoved two of the Liberty 
Bonds in his pocket and extended the 
third to Bertie. Bertie could read the 
denomination of it—one thousand dol- 
lars. “* There it is again!’ whispered 
Claus. “ That step in the hall upstairs. 
Hear it? I'll douse the glim.” _ 

Wherewith Claus guilefully blew 
out the light of the oil lamp. The 
room became quite dark. 

‘No use us bein’ seen together here,” 
Claus whispered. ‘“‘ You better beat it, 
Bertie. Stick that bond under your 
shirt and fade out.” 

Bertie needed no urging. Carefully 
and noiselessly he crept out into the 
alley, fighting against an impulse to 
break into a run. A few blocks and 
he reached the cheap rooming house 
where, with his last cash except for one 
— dime, he had paid in advance fora 
ed. 

He passed the night clerk cringingly. 
That individual, no doubt used to such 
surreptitious entrances, paid him no at- 
tention whatever. Once in his own 
tiny room, Bertie turned on the light 
and then slumped into a chair. 

It seemed to him that he was sitting 
on some hard lump. Then he knew it 
was the .38 caliber pistol which Claus 
had loaned him for the night’s job. He 
knew now that he was not cut out for 
crimes, and had half a mind to chuck 
the gun out of the window—and the 
plagued Liberty Bond too. 

He pulled out the bond—and sat 
suddenly rigid. His heart skipped a 
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beat as he read a name, three words, 
written boldly in ink on the bond. Here 
was no coupon bond, but a registered 
bond! 

It was not negotiable. But that 
wasn’t what jarred Bertie Tolliver. It 
was the name itself, of all the names in 
Chicago, the name which proclaimed 
the identity of the bond’s rightful 
owner. 


ERTIE TOLLIVER, christened 
Albert Tollifaro, read that name, 
and it chilled his very blood with 

a shame as bitter as gall. There it was: 
“Effie Louise Tollifaro,”’ indorsed on 
the bond. He hadn’t seen her for ten 
years, but he knew the signature and 
he knew the name. Effhe Louise Tol- 
lifaro was his own widowed mother. 

His frantic mind leaped to a con- 
clusion of strange coincidence, a coin- 
cidence which really had not happened 
at all. ‘There was another explanation 
of the circumstances: Claus knew it 
but Bertie, of course, didn't. 

What else could Bertie think? He 
and Claus had burgled a house of three 
bonds. Here was his mother’s name, 
registered as the owner of one of them. 
Therefore his mother must live in that 
burgled house. He, Bertie Tolliver, 
had robbed his own mother of this 
bond. 

And two others! Yes, he recalled, 
Claus had two of them. Perhaps they 
both were unregistered and negotiable. 
Bertie knew the top one of the packet 
was, for he had seen it. Claus had 
jobbed him. Claus must have kept 
the two good bonds and unloaded the 
sticker on Bertie. But his mother had 
lost all three. ‘Three thousand dollars! 
The savings of his mother’s lifetime, 
thought Bertie. 

So she was living in that shabby cot- 
tage, up there on the corner of Spruce 
and Hildress, where Bertie and Claus 
had seen the open window and climbed 
in! Not a mile, Bertie recalled, from 
the old Jannings Street neighborhood 
where Bertie had lived as a boy. Just 


about the same type of cottage and 
cheap rent neighborhood! 

A tiny spark of decency, almost 
quenched out by these last ten years of 
vagabondage, lit within him. He took 
the bond, felt the pistol on his hip, and 
retraced his steps three dark blocks. Up 
a flight of stairs. He opened Claus’s 
door and faced Claus. He found Claus 
just completing the packing of his 
frowzy Gladstone bag. 

“ Claus,” Bertie cried, “it’s all off. 
That house up on Spruce was my 
mother’s. Just found it out. I’m tak- 
ing all three bonds right where they 
came from.” | 

Claus stared at him. His muddy 
cheeks flushed. Then his close-set 
eyes narrowed beadily. 

“ You are like hell!” Claus’s right 
hand darted to his hip pocket. He 
tugged as though to draw a gun. He 
thought he could bluff Bertie Tolliver, 
whom he knew as a rank coward. 
Actually Claus had already packed his 
gun in the Gladstone bag. 

The force which was driving Bertie 
at this instant was stouter than any 
fear he had ever known. Claus’s bluff 
didn't work. Bertie awkwardly hauled 
out the .38 loaned him by Claus. He 
pointed it squarely at Claus’s rat-faced 
head and advanced another step. 

“I want them two other bonds.” 

Claus, his teeth bared wolfishly, 
lunged at Bertie. Even then he 
couldn’t believe that Bertie Tolliver 
would shoot. But Bertie did. 

Claus, hit in the head, staggered, 
snatched drunkenly at Bertie, uttered a 
thick oath, slapped at the blood flow 
which was spreading on the top of 
his hair. ‘Thenehe toppled like a log to 
the floor. 

Bertie looked at him through the 
brown smoke which curled upward 
from his pistol. Had he killed Claus? 
People would be here on the run—it 
seemed to him that the shot had rocked 
the very foundatfon of the tenement. 

But the bonds! He stooped over 
Claus and felt of his breast pocket. He 
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drew forth two thousand-dollar bonds. 
These, he saw, were unregistered. It 
was plain that only one of the three 
bonds had been registered, the one 
palmed off on Bertie. 


TYERTIE, crammed the two bonds 
into his pocket on top of the one 
which was already there. Then he 

raced from the room and down the 

creaking stairs. 

Up the alley he made all speed. He 
had run about fifty yards when he re- 
alized that he held a pistol in his hand. 

To his left he saw an ash can against 
a brick wall. He hurled the gun in it 
and went on. With a desperate effort 
he checked his pace to a brisk walk and 
moved south. 

Why didn’t the hue and cry start be- 
hind him, Bertie wondered. He made 
five blocks in less than five minutes. 
Then his mind began to clear. It would 
be folly, he realized, to try to reénter 
the window at Spruce and Hildress 
and replace the bonds in the tin box. 
What if his mother should catch him 
as a thief! 

A thief and perhaps a murderer. 
Was Claus dead? 

Why not, he thought, mail the bonds 
to his mother? That would be simple 
and safe. Ahead he saw a lighted drug 
store. : 

“Gimme a long envelope, mister,” 
he said to the clerk taking one thin 
dime from his pocket. 

Bertie, waiting, saw by the wall 
clock that it lacked five minutes of ten. 
This amazed him. The night had 
seemed years long. Then he recalled 
that they had crawled into that Spruce 
Street window just after dusk, assum- 
ing that the tenant was out because the 
evening paper was still on the porch. 
Subsequent events had taken barely an 
hour. 

The clerk came with a nine-inch en- 
velope. 

“Three cents,” he said yawningly. 

“Gimme the change in stamps, 
please,” said Bertie, offering his dime. 


While the clerk was after the stamps, 
Bertie wrote on the envelope: 
MRS. EFFIE LOUISE TOLLIFARO 
N. W. Corner Spruce & Hildress 


Chicago, Illinois 


When it was mailed, he felt as if a 
ton of weight had been taken off his 
chest. What if he had killed Claus! 
Even if they caught him, they couldn't 
connect the bond deal with the killing. 
His mother could not now be brought 
into court as a witness, and thus learn 
of his disgrace. 

Still, he didn’t dare go back to his 
room. Claus might live long enough to 
talk, and Claus knew where Bertie 
roomed. ) 

“A park bench for mine,” sighed 
Bertie. 

Bertie found a bench and stretched 
wearily upon it, as a steeple-clock near 
by tolled ten strokes. 

He had hardly closed his eyes when 
a hand jostled him rouglily. He looked 
up to see a uniformed policeman. 

“Harvest fields are short-handed,” 
the officer growled. ‘“ Orders are to 
shunt all ’bos out o’ town.” 

“What? I didn’t—” bleated Bertie, 
shivering with fright. He thought 
they wanted him for killing Claus. 

“I said you’re pinched for va- 
grancy,’ rasped the officer. 


T was the next afternoon before 

Bertie’s case was reached. With 

no charge against him except va- 
grancy, he was released with a broad 
hint to head for the harvest fields with- 
in twenty-four hours, or else, the next 
time, it would be ninety days in the 
quarry. 

As he pressed through a crowd of 
lounging policemen in the corridor, 
Bertie could hardly believe his luck. 
surely by this time they were comb- 
ing the city for the killer of Claus, and 
here they were letting him, the guilty 
man, walk right out of the jail. 

The only explanation he could ad- 
vance was that Claus, after all, wasn’t 
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dead. Perhaps Claus had survived the 
shot and, being a felon himself, had 
made no report of the assault. Men 
like Claus, Bertie knew, generally pre- 
ferred to settle their feuds out of court. 
Perhaps Claus was looking for him 
right now. 

Bertie walked to the nearest corner, 
and found a newspaper sticking out of 
a trash receptacle. He scanned it wor- 
riedly for the headline he dreaded: 
‘Gangster Shot Dead in Cheap Tene- 
ment.” But he found no such head- 
ing. He perused every column, page 
by page. ‘To his infinite relief there 
was no mention whatever of last 
night’s shooting. Other shootings were 
listed, but not his own. 

Which made it appear that Claus had 
survived. Bertie’s harassed mind then 
switched to the other issue: had his 
mother received the bonds in the morn- 
ine’s mail? 

Doubts assailed him. He had time 
to think now, and he wondered if there 
might be two Effie Louise Tollifaros 
in Chicago. Bertie sidled into a near- 
by cigar store. He flipped the pages of 
a directory nervously, and found only 
one Effie Louise Tollifaro listed. Her 
residence was given at the old number 
on Jannings Street, where Bertie had 
lived as a boy! 

But this indicated that his mother 
hadn’t moved in all the ten years. Had 
she moved to Spruce and Hildress since 
the directory was issued ? 

Flogged by the possibility that he 
might have mailed the bonds to the 
wrong address, Bertie began walking 
south toward the Spruce and Hildress 
neighborhood. It was the first day of 
Tuly and his unshaved cheeks were 
beaded with perspiration when he 
reached that corner. 

Bertie, standing on the walk across 
the street from the shabby one-story 
house he had robbed, accosted a sma 
hoy who came by on a tricycle. 

‘‘Say, buddy, does a seamstress, a 
lady who takes in sewing, live in that 
house?” he asked, pointing. 


‘“ Naw; carpenter named Jones lives 
there,” informed the boy, and rode on. 

Maybe, thought Bertie, his mother 
after twelve years of widowhood had 
remarried. Just then the door of the 
house across the street opened and a 
man came out. Was that the carpenter, 
Bertie wondered. 

_If so, he was not dressed for work. 
This fellow, a man about fifty, had on 
a neat suit of clothes, a white collar and 
anew straw hat. He was crossing the 
street directly toward Bertie. Bertie 
turned and walked briskly away. He 
had no desire to confront any one from 
that despoiled domicile. 

Bertie walked a block and turned to 
the right. The old Jannings Street 
neighborhood was only a dozen blocks 
away, and he decided to seek a solution 
there. It should be easy to find out 
if his mother still lived in the old Jan- 
nings Street cottage. 

After all, he thought, why shouldn’t 
he drop inand see her? The police had 
nothing on him, and he could say he 
was passing through Chicago on his 
way to the harvest fields. True, he 
looked like the bum he was, but he 
knew she would be glad to see him 
anyway. And if she still lived in that 
old cottage, then she could not have 
received the bonds in this morning’s 
mail. 

After leaving her, he could mail her 
am anonymous hint to inquire for her 
losings at Spruce and Hildress. 


E, walked another hot block to- 
f ward Jannings Street, mulling 
over this method of solution. 
Then he glanced back over his shoulder 
and saw a man about a block behind 
him and taking the same direction. He 
recognized, with sharp uneasiness, the 
straw-hatted man who had emerged 
from the house at Spruce and Hildress. 
Bertie quickly turned a corner, head- 
ing east. 
After a block he again looked back. 
The straw-hatted man, he saw, had 
turned the same corner. It a Ber- 
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tie that he was being followed. Maybe 
that fellow was a detective, assigned to 
cover the Spruce and Hildress bond 
burglary. Had the plainclothes man 
seen him staring at the house? 

He turned another corner, again 
heading south. In a block he looked 
back. He saw the straw-hatted man 
again. It was a fact, then. He was 
being followed. | 

Bertie turned the next corner and 
broke into a run. He reached the 
mouth of an alley and dodged into it. 
From that alley he cut across a vacant 
lot, dodged between two vacant houses. 
In five minutes he was sure that he had 
lost the straw-hatted man. 

Then he continued in the general di- 
rection of the Jannings Street cottage. 
He saw nothing more of the straw- 
hatted man, and finally convinced him- 
self that only by accident had the fel- 
low turned the same corners. Then he 
received a new scare. 

He saw a Ford touring car, with 
the curtains up, coming down the street 
toward him. It passed him, moving 
north while he walked south. That 
meant nothing, of course, except that 
he was surprised that a flivver should 
have its curtains up on such a hot after- 
noon as this. He glanced back. The 
Ford was making a U-turn in mid- 
block, against all ordinances, and was 
coming back. 

Bertie dodged into the doorway ot a 
near-by grocery store, and watched the 
flivver pass. Halfway down the block 
it parked by the curb on his side. 

Bertie remained in the doorway sev- 
eral minutes, watching. The flivver 
was parked, but no one got out. No 
one even disturbed its drawn curtains. 
It struck sharply upon the uneasy con- 
science of Bertie Tolliver that the fliv- 
ver was stalking him, was waiting for 
him to pass. 

Taking no chances, he entered the 
store. Upon asking the clerk the loca- 
tion of the electric light meter, he was 


- informed that it was in the cellar. Ber- 


tie descended into the cellar, went down 
8 A 


a dark, rickety flight of stairs, picked 
his way through a pile of crates, and 
left through an alley door. 

In another five minutes he had eluded 
the flivver, if it had really been pursu- 
ing him. He tried to convince himself 
that it was not, that his apprehensions 
were merely the prickings of an uneasy 
conscience. 

He was now on Jannings Street. In- 
stantly, Bertie was aware of the thump- 
ing of his heart as he gazed upon the 
familiar playground of his boyhood. 
Yes, there across the street was the 
little old cottage where he had lived 
with his mother. He approached it, 
shamblingly and ashamed. 

Shabby was this street, but how hon- 
est and peaceful! Shabby, but not de- 
graded as he was. 

He stood for a moment on the walk, 
a mist clouding his eyes. He saw that 
the front lawn needed mowing. Next 
door, in a larger yard, a fat, bald-head- 
ed man was pushing a lawn mower and 
sweating copiously. The thing re- 
minded Bertie of one of the reasons 
why he had run away from home. His 
mother, strict in discipline and a work- 
er herself, had been wont to make him 
cut the grass twice a month in summer. 
And other chores. How Bertie had 
hated them! He had an idea that his 
mother didn’t live here now, else she 
wouldn't have let the yard get so rank 
in grass. 

Easy to find out, though. Steeling 
himself, he went up the lawn walk and 
mounted the porch. Even now he could 
back out, he thought. She wouldn’t 
know him unless he confessed himself. 
Not after ten years with his face un- 
shaved and his clothing in rags, and 
with that cauliflower nose caused by the 
freight pile-up three years ago. He 
could merely ask who lived here and 
go his way. 


Fi: rang the bell, waited, turning 
the collar of his coat up over 
his ears and pulling the brim of 
his felt hat far down over his eyes. 
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He waited-several minutes. No one 
came. He rang the bell again. 

Then he heard footsteps within. 
They were light footsteps, a woman’s. 
His fast-beating heart seemed to climb 
and stick across the very portal of his 
throat. The door opened; his mother, 
Effie Louise Tollifaro, stood on the 
threshold looking at him quite imper- 
sonally. 

He was immediately certain that she 
didn’t know him. He knew her, of 
course. She was slightly plumper than 
when he had left her; her face seemed 
to him as young as ever, though her 
hair was silver white. His eves took 
in every precious detail of her—the 
white ellipse on her forehead where she 
had scalded herself-once, the tiny mole 
on her lip, the pink welt across the 
bridge of her nose. This last, Bertie 
knew, was because she had always 
worn glasses when sewing or reading. 
Her not wearing them just now was, 
of course, one of many reasons why 
she didn’t know him. No doubt, 
thought Bertie, she thought he was a 
panhandler and was wondering why he 
hadn’t gone to the back door. 

Then he flinched at a sound back of 
him. He heard steps, masculine steps, 
turning off the sidewalk and into the 
yard. He jerked around, and saw a 
man, a straw-hatted man, almost at the 
porch steps. It was the fellow from the 
house of Jones, the carpenter, at 
Spruce and Hildress, and who had 
seemingly been following Bertie. 

Bertie grew panicky. He could not 
confess his identity now—the bond job 
was getting too near home. [i he was 
arrested for it, he couldn’t allow his 
guilt and his identity to be simulta- 
neously exposed on the very threshold 
of his mother’s home. 

He heard her ask him, imperson- 
ally: “ What can I do for you, sir?” 

The straw-hatted man was now on 
the porch, standing a pace behind Ber- 
tie as though waiting his own turn to 
interview the lady of the house. In 


the adjoining yard Bertie could see the 


fat, bald-headed neighbor pushing a 
mower across his lawn. 

How ’bout cuttin’ yer grass, lady?” 
Bertie asked. “I need four bits.” 

His mother looked at her uncut lawn 
and smiled pleasantly. “ Very well, 
young man. You'll find the mower and 
rake out in the woodshed. How do you 
do, sir?’ Mrs. Tollifaro’s last phrase 
was obviously addressed to the straw- 
hatted man. 

Bertie withdrew hurriedly. How- 
ever, just as he left the porch he caught 
the visitor’s reply. 

“ [’m Charlie Jones, lady, from over 
on Spruce Street. Is your name, by 
any chance, Effie Louise Tollifaro?”’ 

Bertie lost his mother’s response as 
he turned the corner of the house on 
his path to the woodshed. 

When he reached the shed he hesi- 
tated, then elected not to sprint down 
the alley, as had been his first impulse. 


He now knew that the visitor was 


Jones the carpenter, and not a detec- 
tive. He could even divine Jones’s er- 
rand, to make inquiry about a certain 
bond which had been mailed to him by 
mistake. 

Why not, thought Bertie, take the 
mower and rake out front and cut the 
grass after all? It would make his stall 
good, and he could leave without col- 
lecting the fifty cents. He had a feel- 
ing that this chore would help to salve 
the raw wound in his heart. Too, he 
might still find out about the unex- 
plained matter of his mother’s regis- 
tered bond. 

He began pushing the mower 
through the grass. He was soon aware 
that his mother and her visitor were 
seated on the front porch behind the 
shade of a morning glory vine. 

What were they saying? Curious, he 
mowed closer to the porch, and heard 
his mother say: 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Jones. 
Yes, this is my bond. My purse was 
snatched a month ago, when I was in 
a crowd on the Loop. How strange 
the bond should be mailed to you!” 
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“Tt came, ma’am, with two of my 
own,” Bertie heard Jones answer. 
“ This being the first day of the month, 
{ got a dozen pieces of mail, mostly 
bills. I slit them all open while they 
were still in a pile, so I didn’t notice 
that one envelope didn’t bear my name. 
Once it was opened, three Liberties 
dropped out. 

‘Three such bonds were stolen from 
my own house last night. Two of these 
in the envelope, I saw, were my own. 
Knew them by the numbers. One, how- 
ever, was not mine. It bore your name. 
| looked the name up in the directory 
and then walked over here to see if you 
had lost the bond.” 

‘Imagine it!’ exclaimed Effie 
Louise Tollifaro. : 

Bertie lost her further comment in 
the whir of his mower as he made the 
circuit of the lawn. 


“THE entire affair was now plain to 
him. Either it was Claus who 
snatched his mother’s purse on 

the Loop a month ago, or else the bond, 

unacceptable by any fence, had passed 
from hand to hand in the underworld 
until coming into possession of Claus. 

And Claus had artfully palmed it off 

on Bertie the night before. 

That, decided Bertie, must have 
been when Claus had stooped over the 
Gladstone bag for some dice. Rummag- 
ing in the bag, he had exchanged one 
of the three good bonds for the sticker. 
Returning to the table, he had worked 
the’sticker off on Bertie. 

Once he had arrived at this solution, 
Bertie felt a great deal better. After 
all, he had not robbed his mother. 
Moreover, he had been the instrument 
of restoring the true loot to Jones. 

No, he recalled, he had restored but 
two-thirds of it. Jones had lost three 
bonds, and had recovered only two. 
Which meant that Claus still had the 
third bond. 

Around and around the yard, in nar- 
rowing squares, Bertie pushed the 
mower. 
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He pushed the lawn mower around 
and around, trying to forget about 
Claus. The yard was small, and his 
cutting was soon done. He picked up 
the rake and began raking the mow 
into small cocks. 

The whir of his machine being 
hushed, he again heard speech from the 
porch. | 

“I think it’s my duty, ma’am,” he 
heard Jones say as he rose to leave, “ to 
telephone this development to the po- 
lice.” 7 

Bertie’s mother also rose. “I don’t 
know how to thank you, Mr. Jones. . 
Good-by.” 

Mrs. Tollifaro entered the house, 
and in a moment came out wearing a 
hat. She shut the door and started 
for the street. 

“I’m getting some change. I'll be 
back in a few minutes and pay vou, 
young man,’ she called back to Ber- 
tie. 

No, he thought, he’d be gone when 
she got back. Best to let well enough 
alone. Very likely the police would be 
right out here to question his mother, 
on the chance that her own returned 
bond might furnish a clew to last 
night’s burglary in which a thousand 
dollars of loot was still missing. If so, 
Bertie certainly didn’t want to be 
around. 

Just as he was thinking about the 
police Bertie saw one coming down the 
sidewalk, lazily twirling his club, ob- 
viously the regular copper on _ this 


beat. No danger from him, thought 
Bertie. 
To his surprise, the policeman 


stopped on the walk when he was op- 
posite Bertie. Bertie was stacking his 
last pile of grass, and he saw that the 
officer was regarding him shrewdly. 

“Didn’t I see you in court this 
morning, kid?” he asked. 

No use to lie, thought Bertie. So 
he said: ‘ Yeh, they jugged me all 
night for vagrancy. Told me to shag 
for the harvest fields, and I done it, 
ain't Ir” Bertie gestured with a thumb 
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toward the small grass cocks, indeed, a 
shocked harvest in miniature. 

The policeman grinned broadly. 
“Not bad, at that, kid,’ he chuckled. 
“Hop to it. I won’t bother you none.” 

Just then an automobile passed by 
in the street. The policeman didn’t see 
it, because he was facing Bertie. Ber- 
tie did, however, and its identity star- 
tled him. That car was a Ford touring 
with all its curtains up. The same one 
which had followed him, or which had 
seemed to, earlier in the afternoon. 
But the flivver went on now and turned 
a corner. 

The policeman strolled down the 
walk, twirling his club. 

Bertie decided to call it a job and get 
gone. He took the-rake and lawn 
mower to the east side of the front 
porch. Why he stopped there he could 
not have told. He was not thinking 
about anything except putting his tools 
away and leaving the premises before 
his mother’s return. 

The cottage porch was about three 
feet high and inclosed, below the floor 
level, by lattice work. Bertie put his 
hand on a certain joint of the lattice 
and pushed, as though pushing on a 
knobless door. He did it subcon- 
sciously, his active mind not guiding 
his hand at all. The panel of lattice 
work pushed open, exposing a cavity 
under the porch. Into this Bertie 
thrust the lawn mower and the rake. 
He then closed the lattice panel and 
walked briskly toward the street. 


\EACHING the street walk, he 
was abruptly met by the red 
tongue of doom. The flivver with 

the drawn curtain sped by. It was a 
moving fort, this time, for the twin 
barrels of a sawed-off shotgun were 
poked through the isinglass of a cur- 
tain. Both barrels banged. Flame 
licked out at Bertie, and bullets prt his 

stop- 
ping. 

Stung by a dozen hot pains, Bertie 

staggered. Molten spikes seemed to be 


dripping down his left arm, sizzling on 
his left hip, his shoulder, his ribs. 
There was one blazing hot sting on the 
very top of his scalp, too. His right 
hand went there and felt blood. He 
collapsed to his knees. He was getting 
sick, sicker. He struggled to get up, 
and, with the courage of desperation, 
tried to drag himself from his mother’s 
yard. 

All the while he could hear more 
shooting. He supposed it directed at 
himself. Finally he stared agonizedly 
toward the corner and saw that it was 
not. The fat policeman of the beat was 
there, gun out, blazing away at a fliv- 
ver midway down the next block. He 
saw the flivver skid, then careen into a 
lamp-post with a crash of glass. He 
saw no more. For Bertie himself hit the 
concrete of his mother’s front walk, 
face down and unconscious. 


_ When he came to his senses he was 
lying on a bed. He saw a dozen people 
in the room with him, mostly uni- 
formed policemen. Jones was there, 
too, and his mother. A police sergeant 
was quizzing his mother and Jones. 

“Man in the flivver was a yegg 
named Claus,” the sergeant was say- 
ing. “* He’s dead, skull cracked in the 
smash-up. Lived thirty seconds after 
I got there, and made one statement. I 
asked him why he shot the kid 
mowing the lawn. He said: ‘ That 
bird cracked a crib with me last night 
fer some Liberty Bonds, an’ then he 
double crossed me.’ 

“Tf that’s so,” went on the sergeant, 
“this guy’s a crook, too. Hello! I see 
his eyes are open. Speak up, kid, and 
tell where you were last night.” 

The sergeant was now facing Bertie. 
Words came hard to Bertie. He man- 
aged to gasp four of them: “ In jail for 
vagrancy.” 

He received timely corroboration. 
One of the policemen pressed forward 
and looked closely at Bertie. , 

“'That’s right,” he testified. “TI 
picked this kid off a park bench myself 
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last night about ten o’clock, and locked 
him up.” 

“Do you know at what hour your 
house was burgled, Jones?” asked the 
sergeant, turning to the carpenter. 

‘“ At midnight,” responded Jones. 

Bertie, who knew the truth, was be- 
wildered. He and Claus had entered the 
house just after dusk. 

* At midnight on the hour,” never- 
theless testified Jones positively. “I 
had just got home from lodge meeting, 
and saw the thief slipping out of my 
side window.” 

Bertie understood exactly what had 
happened. Claus, on the strength of 
Bertie’s assertion that he would put 
the bonds back where they had come 
from, had returned at midnight to 
Spruce and Hildress. He must have 
found the window still open and 
climbed in. His labor in vain, he had 
been retreating from this second prowl 
when observed by Jones. 

“That means,” observed the ser- 
geant, “ that Claus mistook this kid for 
some one else. House prowled at mid- 
night, and the kid jugged at ten—that 
lets him out. By the way, Jones, we 
found your third and last bond in 
Claus’s wrecked flivver.” 

From the street came the clang of a 
bell. 

THE 
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“The ambulance,” an officer sug- 
gested, “to take this kid to—” 

‘“ He'll stay right here, where I can 
take care of him.” It was the widow, 
Effie Louise Tollifaro. ‘‘ Please leave 
us now and send a doctor. This boy is 
—is—imy son.” 

There was an awkward silence. 
The sergeant, plainly both embarrassed. 
and surprised, said: 

“ Excuse us, ma’am; we understood 
he was just a bum—lI mean a hobo— 
Why can’t you cops get out o’ here?” 

He glared at his squad, who filed 
out, quickly followed by the sergeant 
and Jones. 

Through a mist Bertie saw his moth- 
er hovering over him. 

She had dropped on her knees beside 
the bed. 

“How did you know who I was, 
mother?” Bertie whispered huskily. 

“IT didn’t,” she told him, as she 
leaned forward to kiss his cheek, “ un- 
til I found you'd put the lawn mower 
and rake under the porch, like you al- 
ways did as a boy.” 

She cried a little. Then she took him 
in her loving arms, thinking him no 
criminal, which he was not, admitting 
him to be vagabond, which he was. By 
the equity of a divine justice he was 
redeemed at exactly par. 

END 
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Capturing Monkeys in the Philippines 


€ APTURING monkeys alive, without the aid of traps, nets, or guns, is a 
favored sport in the Philippines. Natives use rare ingenuity when hunting 
the wily simians, employing nothing more fearful than a coconut. 
A hole smaller than a monkey’s paw is cut in the top of the shell, and then 


the bait is laid beneath a tree. 


As a rule, the hairy little thieves will start a 


hasty descent at once, sucking their lips in anticipation of the cool milk. 
Once the monkey squeezes his paw inside the hole, he is caught, as his 
fist is filled with coconut meat, and the stupid animal hasn’t sense enough to 


relinquish his grip upon it. 


He springs to and fro, chattering at the top of his voice and tearing at 
the hard shell which has entrapped his paw. The weight of the coconut pre- 
vents him from running away, so capture is an easy matter. 


Oscar B. Aldrich. 


The Puzzle 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


Little patches of blocks, fitted together, 
appeared here and there aud kept growing 


Larkin thought a jig-saw puzzle a fine 
way to pass time—and to help a man 
forget; and he wanted very much to forget 


¥ ARKIN explained to the steward of 
ip the Tokyo Maru that he had a 
he One-thousand-piece picture puzzle 
to put together, and thought the other 
passengers might enjoy working on it. 
The steward thought so, too, and re- 
served a table for it in the lounge. 
The ship was just outside the Golden 
Gate. There would be two weeks to 
spend: on something. Larkin needed 
a pastime to help him forget. Banks, 
a new salesman in his firm, had given 
him the puzzle as a sample because, 
he said, it would be just the thing for 
an ocean voyage and would convince 
Larkin that they were still of some use. 
The namc on the label was “ The 


Revelation,” but, after the manner of 
picture puzzle labels, this one gave no 
clew to what the picture looked like. 
Larkin dumped the thousand scroll- 
sawed pieces onto the table. As he laid 
the little blocks out, picture side up, 
they mutely challenged him to fit them 
together. It would take many hours 
of concentrated effort and that was 
just what he wanted. It would crowd 
out all other thoughts. 

Larkin had much to forget. That 
was why he craved busy work to keep 
his mind employed. He wanted to for- 
get the races. He had won a lot of 
money on the horses, as long as he was 
tipped off each day on which race was 
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‘* fixed ” in order to let the stables win 
even when their horses lost. 

But after he began giving these tips 
to Mrs. Norris, his partner’s wife, in 
strict confidence, the insider who had 
provided the information double 
crossed him and cleaned him out. Mrs. 
Norris shared her secrets with too 
many friends. 

He wanted to forget her, too, al- 
though he had told her, often and pas- 
sionately, that he never, never would. 
He could neglect her, and had; but, he 
discovered, it is not as easy for a man 
to forget a woman as the women think 
it is. 

Larkin wanted to forget Norris, too; 
her husband and his partner. Norris 
had been a fearful sight, lying across 
the desk in the office with his blood 
and brains spattered all over the corre- 
spondence, the morning after he “ shot 
himself.” 

Terrible, too, the way he left his 
finances. Any one would have thought 
that Norris, hard working and thrifty, 
would have left things in better shape 
after making so much money and keep- 
ing his extravagant wife from squan- 
dering it all, but there was not the 
scratch of a pen to prove that he had 
anything coming from the business. 

All Norris left was liabilities. It 
was tough on Mrs. Norris. Larkin told 
her how he would love to make her a 
present of a few thousand if her hus- 
band’s suicide had not left him in such 
a precarious position, with so much on 
his hands. 


ARKIN separated the thousand 
|° pieces of the picture puzzle into 
groups according to colors, laid 
out some curlicue pieces of one color 
and tried to find pieces with holes to 
fit the curlicues. The gentle roll of the 
ship, the soft light in the lounge and 
the hum of conversation soothed him, 
helped him to forget. 
“Want some help?” asked an 
amused voice. 
The man who was looking down at 


him and the puzzle had iron-gray hair 
and a pleasant expression. He was as 
slender as Larkin was rotund, as 
bronzed from sun as Larkin was red 
from too much food and drink. He 
introduced himself as Johnson. 

“Sure! Sit down!’ said Larkin. 
“Do you like puzzles?” 

‘ T work at one kind or another most 
of the time,” Johnson answered. 

Others gathered around the table, 
with shipboard sociability. All the way 
across the Pacific there was a group 
working at “ The Revelation,” a chang- 
ing group with Larkin always there, 
busy forgetting. Little patches of 
blocks, fitted together, appeared here 
and there and kept growing. 

Now and then some one gave a 
whoop of joy as a piece shaped like a 
hat, a horse’s head, an apple or a dumb- 
bell fitted into a hole where some one 
ought to have placed it hours before. 
But the elusive picture remained a puz- 
zle, right up to the evening before they 
were due to land at Yokohama. 

That evening Larkin insisted that 
they must finish if Johnson said he 
would stay with him till it was done, 
even if they had to make a round trip. 
He was an ideal shipboard acquaint- 
ance, full of jokes and stories that 
helped Larkin to forget. The fascina- 
tion of the game held a group around 
them, a larger group than usual. 

Bets were made that the picture 
would or would not be finished before 
landing. 

The thousand pieces were consol- 
idated at last into twelve large, irreg- 
ular patches. Still the picture was a 
puzzle. Was the large, brown square 
a painting on the wall, or a rug with a 
design ? 

Where did the two headless, limbless 
figures go, and where were the heads 
and limbs? 

Johnson, with all his agreeable ways, 
had been a slow worker, but suddenly 
he became almost inspired. 

“See,” he said, “this wavy edge 
fits this place over on the right. And 
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this straight edge that we thought was 
the top of the picture belongs down 
here at the bottom.” They maneuvered 
several big sections into place. 

‘Some of the pieces must be lost,” 
said Larkin, studying the picture so in- 


‘tently that all the things he wanted to 


forget were as though they never had 
been. “ Wait a minute! Maybe this 
man without a head that I have been 
trying to stand up should be lying 
down.” 

He took the figure apart and fitted it 
piece by piece into a hole that obvious- 
ly belonged to it. There were only a 
few gaps now. ‘This figure and an- 
other still were without the heads and 
limbs to show what they were doing. 

Then Larkin discovered some pieces 
on the corner of the table that had been 
overlooked. “I believe you have had 
these in your pocket all the way 
across!’ he accused Johnson. 


§ Larkin was working opposite him, 
where the picture appeared bottom 
up. He came around to Johnson's 
side and slipped in the half dozen pieces 
that finished the job. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, with a tri- 
umphant wave of his hands. Then 
suddenly his face went ashy and he 
seemed to shrivel like a wild beast 
trapped by a forest fire. 

“At last!’ echoed Johnson, and 
Larkin felt his own gun snatched from 
his pocket as he recoiled from the muz- 
zle of Johnson's. 


Jessa smiled, and said nothing. 


The crowd around the table pushed 
back in alarm. 

“You think you’re damned smart, 
don’t you?” snarled Larkin, cursing 
himself inwardly for not recognizing 
the picture sooner and wondering how 
much his sudden terror had damaged 
his alibi which, after a month’s inves- 
tigation, had won the consent of the 
police to his going abroad to forget. 

“ You can’t deny that the picture 
shows how the thing happened! Look 
at it!’ snapped Johnson. 

Larkin struggled to get a grip on 
himself and looked again. “ The Rev- 
elation,’ combining photography with 
skillful art work, showed Norris, dead 
across a blood-spattered desk, and 
himself glaring at the corpse with a 
smoking gun in his hand. It was too 
realistic, too true. He shuddered, and 
collapsed. 

“ Clever trick, chief,” said the mas- 
ter at arms, as they started for the 
brig with their prisoner. “‘ How did 
you think of it?” 

Johnson laughed. “I heard that 
Gene Tunney was lecturing about 
Shakespeare,” he answered. “I 
thought if Shakespeare interested a 
world champion boxer like him there 
ought to be something in it for me. 

“T started on *‘ Hamlet.’ This fel- 
low Hamlet gets his man by inviting 
him to a show, and staging the mur- 
der just as he figured it had occurred. 
[ used the picture puzzle instead of go- 
ing to the trouble otf getting up a show 
—that’s all!” 


THE END. 


Watch for 
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He reseitbled nothing other than what he had suddenly become—a pirate 


The Silver Fang 


Boarded by Chinese looters, Captain Lavender’s ship plows the China Sea, a 
floating inferno—while Malabar MacKenzie at last comes into 
the heritage of his pirate blood 


By GEORGE F. WORTS 


Author of *‘ The Crime Circus,’’ ‘‘ The Return of George Washington,”’ etc. 


LEADING UP TO THIS 


PFALABAR MacKENZIE, ath- 
letic but idle, is disinherited by 
his father Jason, wolf of Wall 
Street, as being a disgrace to him and 
Malabar’s grandfather, “ Malabar 
Mack,” pirate of the China seas and 
founder of their fortune. 

Malabar, announcing his intention to 
turn pirate himself, spends nearly his 
last penny on the best suite on the 
Vandalia, bound for Rangoon. He is 
following Sylvia Lavender, a charm- 
ing but indifferent girl who seems to 
be involved in some Oriental intrigue. 

Aboard the Vandalia, he sees Cap- 


INSTALLMENT 


tain Boris Lavender, guarding a huge 
wardrobe trunk inside which is a red 
lacquer box, which in turn holds a 
bronze treasure chest. Numbers of 
Chinese are aboard, and Malabar sees 
Lavender break the neck of one who 
was prying near the stateroom. 

Malabar attempts to kiss Sylvia, and 
is struck down from behind. She shuns 
him thereatter, and two attempts are 
made on his life. He does not know 
whether to blame Lavender or Yung 
Foo, who is evidently an enemy of the 
Lavenders, intent on stealing the treas- 
ure. 


This story began in the Argosy-Allstory Weekly for December 15 
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Captain Lavender warns Malabar to 
keep away from him and not attempt 
to carry on his grandfather’s feud. He 
tries to terrify Malabar by telling how 
he had, by force and treachery, driven 
Malabar Mack from the China seas, 
getting his boat, the Shark, and using 
the pirate’s old emblem, the Silver 
Fang. Malabar is noncommittal. 

In Rangoon, Malabar finds a grog- 
shop called the Silver Fang, and there 
encounters Bill Haddock, his grand- 
father’s old engineer. Haddock has 
signed on as chief engineer of the 
shark, with the intention of revenging 
himself on the bully Lavender. He 
disguises Malabar and ships him as a 
stoker. 

The treasure chest is aboard, with a 
choice gang of Lavender’s ruffans 
guarding it. Among the stokers, Mala- 
bar recognizes Yung! 

Off the island of Hainan, near the 
China coast, a big junk looms up and 
collides with the Shark. Yung signals, 
and out of the mahogany logs which 
form part of the Shark’s cargo, swarm 
a gang of Chinese! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
REPEL BOARDERS! 


ALABAR was in an excellent 
position to observe Mr. Yung 
Foo’s- carefully planned attempt 


at gaining command of the situation. 
He was now certain that that junk was 
part of Mr. Yung’s elaborate plan. 

~ ‘The crew of the junk, with knives 
in teeth and pistols and rifles in hands, 
came streaming aboard the Shark’s 
fo’c’s’le head. In his excitement, Mala- 
bar laughed. He had seen nothing 


‘funny. His laugh was one only of— 


exultation. In such a manner had 
pirates from Chinese junks swarmed 
aboard merchant ships for many hun- 
dred of years. 

Old Malabar Mack had told him 
stories of attempted attacks half a cen- 
tury ago, and the procedure had been 


the same as this. They waylaid a ship, 
they swarmed aboard, ruthlessly mur- 
dered the crew and, after looting the 
cargo, vanished over the horizon. 

Malabar reached inside his shirt and 
pulled out the automatic pistol. His 
fate, his future, his very life, hung 
upon the next few minutes. If Mr. 
Yung’s band succeeded in their attempt, 
he, with the rest of the Shark’s crew, 
would certainly perish. 


A mild breeze was blowing through 


the fog. Above the frenzied whirring 
and clanking of the forward donkey 
engine, came the startling reports of 
smallarms. And through all this pene- 
trated the sharper, harder exclamations 
of what sounded to Malabar like a ma- 
chine gun. 

* Rat-iat-tat-iat-iat-iat,” came the 
swift, measured explosions. Then he 
saw, on the right wing of the flying 
bridge, the gigantic figure of Captain 
Lavender, with a strange and compli- 
cated rifle against his shoulder, its bar- 
rel ringed with cooling-fins. 

Up forward, a long mahogany butt 
soared into the air. A boom swung 
outboard until the mahogany butt hung 
suspended over the forward deck of 
the junk. Malabar recalled what Bill 
Haddock had said. Then the butt 


dropped with a crash upon the junk’s 


deck, smashed its way through like a 
ereat battering ram, and plunged down 
out of sight. 

Again the donkey engine whirred 
and chattered, its ferce small uproar 
a background against which rattled and 
popped the reports of pistols and rifles 
and the deadlier “ rat-tat-tat’’ of the 
sub-machine gun. 

The mahogany butt reappeared. It 
was dripping with water. It had 
plunged, smashing its way, through the 
heavy timbering of the junk and into 
the sea. Up it came and down it went 
a second time. The junk began to 
settled in the water as the yellow men 
yelled and screamed. Battered and 
broken, the junk drifted beyond reach 
of that vertical battering ram. 


”) 
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To the sound of shots, the cries of 
men were added. Under the terrific 
scythelike sweep of that machine gun, 
the Chinese pirates melted. Some 
leaped overboard. Others fell, and did 
not stir. Others, in little clusters and 
knots, sought shelter behind winches 
and knots of anchor chain and poured 
out, from such cover, a retaliatory fire. 

The aggressors had become the de- 
fenders. The boarding party, reén- 
forced by Mr. Yung’s stowaways, were 
being ruthlessly exterminated. Mala- 
bar could not see into the forward well 
deck, but he knew that it must be filled 
with dead, dying, and badly wounded 
Chinese. 

The Shark plodded on, but her wake 
was now spotted here and there with 
clots of pink. 

Malabar, much later, discovered that 
there were five bullet holes in the fun- 
nel beside which he was standing. 

It was almost time for him to go on 
watch, but he lingered by the funnel a 
few minutes longer. The outcome of 
that audacious raid was no longer in 
doubt. More Chinese were leaping 
overboard, casting away their weapons 
as they leaped. _ 

Captain Lavender, like a god of 
vengeance, ruthless and invulnerable, 
and seeming to bear a charmed life, still 
stood on the starboard wing of the 
bridge, reloading the automatic rifle 
from time to time with long, black 
clips, and sweeping the muzzle of it 
back and across, up and down. 

He was firing down into the well 
deck now, and Malabar, for a moment, 
felt sick. This was slaughter. Ruth- 
lessly, heartlessly, he was firing into the 
surviving huddled groups. 


ROM where Malabar stood, he 
could easily have shot him. But 
he would not shoot him from be- 
hind. His time would come later. His 
sensations now, as the firing forward 
abruptly ceased, were those of a man 
awaking from a dreadful nightmare. 
From the moment when the junk with 
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the glaring eyes had loomed out of the 
fog, the situation had seemed unreal. 
He had never before heard many men 
screaming out in their death agonies, 
and he felt shaken. It had been like 
a slaughter of rats. 

When Captain Lavender vanished 
from the bridge, Malabar returned his 
unused automatic to the holster under 
his shirt and went down the fiddley 
hatch. He wanted to learn, from Bill 
Haddock, the details of what had hap- 
pened. 

The steam pressure on all boilers, he 
noticed, was down. 

Malabar picked up a shovel and fell 
to work. An hour passed. Then the 
door from the engine room opened and 
Bill Haddock came in. His old eyes 
were bright with excitement. His face 
was pale. His mustache looked fiercer 
than ever. He said to Malabar: 

“ See any of it?” 

“Yes, sir. I was up there by the 
funnel. I saw most of it.” 

a | happened to. be up in the paint 
locker,” said Bill, “and what I didn’t 
see, which wasn’t much, I heard. If 
you didn’t know it before, now you 
know the character of the man you 
have to deal with—if you’re still plan- 
ning to have dealings with him. Did 
you see him pumpin’ lead into those 
Chinos long after they’d surrendered ?” 

Malabar leaned heavily on his shovel. 
He still felt shaky inside. 

“I gathered that that was happen- 
ing. Did he kill them all?” 

“All but a few. Yung Foo and a 
half dozen are up there, all ironed to 
a stanchion in the chain locker. What 
he plans to do with them I don’t know, 
but you can bet your bottom dollar it 
will be nothing pleasant. It would be 
like him to take his time and make them 
walk the plank. You can rest assured 
they'll be dead men before this ship 
drops anchor in Hongkong, and I 
shiver when [ think of the way they 
may meet their death. 

“ Have you ever heard of the Lingh 
Chi—the death of a Thousand Cuts ? 
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‘he Chinos are a brutal race. They 
love torture, when it’s applied to the 
other fellow. And the Lingh Chi is 
the most brutal of them all. But, mark 
my word, in some or another fiendish 
way, he will kill them before we reach 
Hongkong.” 

Malabar, looking down at the shovel, 
asked if Captain Lavender had sus- 
tained many casualties. 

“Garth, the first mate, is badly 
wounded—a bullet through his neck. 
The second mate is dead. Two of the 
deckhands are dead. Five of the dozen 
armed Chino guards Lavender brought 
along from New York are dead. The 
rest are up there now throwing the 
dead and dying into the sea.” 

He paused. He looked searchingly 
into Malabar’s sober, bronzed face. 

“ Malabar, I think you better back 
water. Keep your face well smeared 
with soot and grease. Keep out of 
Lavender’s way, and when we reach 
Hongkong, go ashore and be thankful 
you’ve got your life. That’s the best 
advice | can give you.” 

Malabar looked up with blazing blue 


eyes. 

"Mr. Haddock, I’m sorry, but I 
can’t take it. I can’t let him murder 
those men in cold blood. I saw him 
tip there shooting those poor devils 
down like rats. I won’t stand by and 
let him murder these others.” 

The old man sadly wagged his head. 

“'That’s your youth talkin’, Mala- 
bar. IL admire you for sayin’ it, but 
the fact remains that your life is worth 
more than a dozen Chinos. I say, lay 
low, get off this ship with your lite at 
the first chance. Lavender is not an 
ordinary man. He is a superman with 
a devil’s brain. ‘There’s a screw loose, 
and when he gets mad, as he is now, 
he goes crazy.” 


“iE door from the engme room 

a opened again. A Chinese in coolie 
garb came catapulting into the 
stokehole. A dirty rag, smeared with 
blood, was bound about his forehead. 
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He was moaning. His litle black 
beads of eyes darted here and there 
in terror. He ran into a corner, 
crouched down and cringed there, with 
both of his arms gripping the ash hoist. 

Captain Lavender came striding in 
after him. Malabar gazed at him with 
eyes suddenly fascinated. In_ the 
bearded giant’s right hand was a black 
whip. His eyes were bloodshot. There 
were flecks of white foam on his beard 
about his mouth. In this dim, dusty 
light the beard looked, to Malabar’s 
startled stare, as fiercely blue as cobalt. 

He began to curse. He advanced, 
with his rolling stride, upon the cower- 
ing Chinese by the ash hoist, and his 
voice, halfway between a roar and a 
scream, silenced the heavy vibration of 
the engine. 

He lifted the black whip and brought 
its lash down across the shoulders of 
the Chinese boy. That horrible volume 
of profanity was not for a moment in- 
terrupted. Malabar gathered that the 
boy was one of Yung’s men. Each 
time that whip descended, the boy 
screamed and Malabar felt a stabbing 
pain, almost as sharp as an actual knife, 
shoot through his stomach. 

The nightmare, begun a little while 
ago when the black junk loomed out of 
the fog, was continuing. There was 
no question in Malabar’s mind that 
Captain Lavender was a madman. And 
there was no question that, if that whip 
descended once more, he would spring 
upon the bearded giant; have it out 
here and now. 

As if that thought had communi- 
cated itself to Captain Lavender, he 
turned savagely about, waving the whip 
to and fro. He glared at Malabar, 
who still stood leaning on his shovel. 
His furious red eyes leaped up to the 
steam gauge on boiler No. 2. Then his 
roaring began again. 

But now it was directed at Malabar. 
The gist of it was that if he, Malabar, 
did not get steam up, he, too, would get 
the whip. 


Malabar did not move. It was as 
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if his muscles and the nerves control- 
ling them were paralyzed. In a red 
daze he saw the bearded giant leap 
toward him and raise the whip. The 
lash of it came down, a million needles 
of fire, across Malabar’s left shoulder, 
wrapping itself about his back. 

He dropped the shovel and with 
doubled fists leaped at Captain Laven- 
der. The old man met him with the 
loaded butt of the whip—brought it 
smashing down on Malabar’s jaw. 

Malabar was only half conscious ot 
falling. The blow all but knocked him 
unconscious. He lay with his face in 
a stifling pile of coal dust, his arms 
and legs sprawled out upon the hot 
steel plates. 

Captain Lavender was standing over 
him. Malabar heard measured thuds. 
Each time he heard them, his body 
would give a jerk. Out of swimming 
eyes he saw the great feet of Captain 
Lavender. Dazedly, it penetrated to 
his brain that Captain Lavender was 
striking him with the whip. Yet he 
was not conscious of the pain. That 
blow on the jaw had mercifully de- 
prived him of feeling. 

From afar off, Malabar heard the 
desperate voice of old Bill Haddock. 
Then the feet of the bully, the sound 
of the thuds, the choking smell of the 
coal dust, faded off into nothingness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MALABAR GOES FORWARD. 


KR AALABAR returned to a world 
VE that was red with pain. He was 
lying face down in a small room. 

His eyes, searching for some object on 
which to focus, found a teakwood rail 
outside a door. Beyond the rail the 
sea shimmered bluely. The white glare 
of the day was absent. It was evening. 
As his senses gradually pulled them- 
selves together, he saw that he was ly- 
ing on a white sheet ina bunk. A desk 
in a corner identified the room as Bill 
Haddock’s. And as his senses became 
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more alive, his consciousness of pain 
increased. Each time his heart beat, 
his back throbbed. 

Now he became aware that some one 
was seated beside him. His gaze, fol- 
lowing a horizontal line, encountered 
slender legs clad in thin silk. He lifted 
his eyes until they reached the hem of 
a white dress which covered the knees. 
They went on up the dress until they 
reached a pale, oval face in which eyes 
as dark as night seemed to burn. They 
were fixed upon his face with an ex- 
pression that he had never before seen 
in human eyes. 

It took Malabar some time to sort 
out from the confusion that this girl, 
seated beside him and staring so fixedly 
at his face, was Sylvia Lavender. As 
he gazed at her, tears welled up in her 
dark eyes, overflowed and_ trickled 
down her cheeks. 

Malabar witnessed this phenomenon 
with a strange, detached curiosity. 
Somehow, that evidence of pity gave 
him strength. His voice came huskily 
forth in a question: 

“What are you crying about?” 

Her answer to that was to burst in- 
to tears. With the same detached curi- 
osity he watched her shoulders shake: 
saw her cover her eyes with a small, 
blue-bordered handkerchief. Her voice, 
hardly more than a gasp, reached him. 

“Wh—why did you come on this 
ship?” 

He replied with another question: 
“Didn't you think I'd find a way to 
follow you?” 

* N-no!” 

“Did you think I'd lost interest in 
your” 

“* Y-y-ves!” 

He sighed. “ I had to be near you. I 
love you. It may be a mistake, but I 
can’t help myself.” 

“It is a mistake! It’s a perfectly 
horrid mistake! What good has it done 
you? Look at you! Just look at you!” 

“Don’t cry,” said Malabar gently. 
* Tt doesn’t matter, this. It was worth 
it. It was worth taking a licking to he 
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near you. Seeing you crying for me 
was worth every bit of it.” 

Her eyes misted again. Impulsively 
she bent toward him and laid her hands 
on the sides of his face. They were 
cool and soft. Her eyes, large and 
dark, were within inches of his. Still 
that strange expression was in them, a 
look of pity and of some inexpressible 
terror. 

Malabar burst out: “ Tell me you 
love me—just a little!” 

She quickly withdrew her caressing 
hands and said: “I can’t do that.” 

“Why?” He tried to push himself 
up, but the pain in his back was too 
ereat. “I’ve followed you halfway 
round the world, Sylvia. You know I 
love you. And I’ve seen you, just now, 
crying because I’d been hurt. That's 
enough.” His voice had become more 
cheerful. Now it fairly rang with the 
life that flowed back into him. “ We 
love each other! It’s all settled! We'll 
let the details go hang. Sylvia, darling, 
we're going to be married in Hong- 
kong!” 

The mist of pain had left Malabar’s 
eyes. They were bright and shining— 
as blue as the sea which gleamed be- 
yond her. Sylvia was slowly shaking 
her head back and forth. 

“No,” she said, biting her lips, * I 
can’t marry you.” 

6“ Why 2? 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“Ts there another man?” 

és No.” 

“Then,” relentlessly, “ why?” | 

She did not answer, and would not 
meet his eyes. 

“Don’t you love me?” 

“T did not say that.” 

“Then won’t you say that you do?” 


"~LIE was twisting the little blue-bor- 
} dered handkerchief in her lap into 
knots. 
“T’d never given love a single seri- 
ous thought—until I met you,” she said 
in alow voice. “ [’d never met a man 
who had made me—want to think of 
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marriage. Something happened to me 
that night when you came down to the 
ship with my green purse. It happened 
again when we were having breakfast 
in your suite that morning. But it 
wasn't until that night, that night on 
the upper deck—do you remember?” 

“Do you think I could ever forget 
it?’ asked the young man, sitting up. 
“There was a moon, and you were all 
in white, standing against the rail in 
the breeze. [ didn’t realize what I was 
doing when I took you in my arms. I 
couldn’t prevent it. | didn’t want to 
prevent it. I wanted you. I’m not 
apologizing, Sylvia.” 

In a lifeless voice, she took him up: 
“1 wanted you to kiss me. I didn’t 
know whether it was love or—or just 
something emotional. The moonlight, 
the excitement I'd been through, your 
strength. But I’m not ashamed. You 
were the first man I ever knew whom | 
really wanted to kiss. Then my grand- 
father came up behind and struck you 
down.” She wiped her eyes with the 
little blue-bordered handkerchief. And 
cried: “ But it can’t be, Malabar. [ 
can't marry you. Never! We've got 
to be sensible!” 

“Yes,” said a tired, drawling voice 
in the doorway, ** but the time to start 
bein’ sensible was long, long before 
this.” 

It was the chief engineer. 
dock came wearily in. His eyes were 
dull. Even his fierce white mustache 
drooped. There was a red welt across 
his left cheek, extending from the eye 
to the angle of the jaw. He, too, had 
feit the burning lash of that black whip. 
He looked broken—a tired, broken old 
man. 

‘lm not apologizin’ for listenin’,” 
he said. ‘* Nothin’ that any pair o’ 
lovers has to say to each other would 
be news to me. But you two have got 
something else besides love to think 
about. We've got a crazy man on this 
ship. He'll be the death of us all be- 
fore we drop anchor in Hongkong.” 

“We'll settle this first,” said Mala- 
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bar grimly, and addressed himself to 
Sylvia. “Ill say it in front of him. 
I’ll say it before the whole world. We 
love each other. In Hongkong, we're 
going to be married.” 

Bill Haddock interrupted: 

“Malabar, you've got to put that 
aside. ‘There’s only one man on this 
ship who can straighten out this situa- 
tion, only one man with enough courage 
and brains, and that’s yourself. You're 
badly hurt, but you’ve got to get out of 
this bed and somehow get command of 
this situation.” 

“Ina moment,” said Malabar, grim- 
ly. ‘“‘ This must be settled first. Be- 
fore [ leave this room, Sylvia, Um go- 
ing to know why you won't, or cant 
marry me!” 

‘ Because my mother was a Chinese 
woman !” 

Malabar swung his feet to the floor 
and stared at her. 

‘* Say that again!” he commanded. 

She wailed: ‘1 tell you ’m Eurasian 
—half-caste!” 

“T don’t believe it! Look at you. 
There isn’t a trace of yellow blood in 
you. Your eyes, your mouth, your 
skin, your hair! There is no Chinese 
blood in you!” 

“ There is,” she sobbed. “ I know!” 

“Do you suppose,” Malabar harshly 
demanded, “ that that makes any dit- 
ference? I love you. I wouldn’t care 
if you were all Chinese. You're you!” 

Between taut lips she said: “ I'll nev- 
er marry you. Never!” 


“rrHIS is all very mysterious to 
me,” put in Bill Haddock. “ You 
say your mother was Chinese. 

Who told you your mother was 

Chinese ?” 

“My grandfather.” Her voice was 
hardly audible now. She was weeping 
without restraint. 

“Your mother was Chinese,” said 
Bill reflectively. “Then your father 
must have been the son of Captain Lav- 
ender.” 

c¢ Yes.”’ 


“Did you ever see your father?” 

“No. He died before I was born.” 

“Tt grows more and more mysteri- 
ous,’”’ said Bill Haddock. ‘ This whole 
matter is nothing but a mystery. Mys- 
teries within mysteries, all goin’ round 
and round. Captain Lavender, and I 
will stake my life on it, never had a 
son. I had good reasons for bein’ in- 
terested in Captain Lavender. I have 
known him fifty years, since we were 
both boys of twenty. He was never 
married. ThatI know. He never was 
a man to like women. 

“Drink he did: gamble he did, but 
he was never a man to be interested in 
any woman. In my young days, | saw 
enough of him to know. It was a streak 
in him. He did not hate women. He 
was not attracted to them. He used 
to wondér what we saw in women. If 
he had had a son, I would know.” 

Sylvia looked at him with tear-filled 
eyes. The corners of her mouth were 
drawn down. Her face looked small 
and tragic as she said: 

“T donot know. The earliest things 
I remember are a few glimpses of some 
Chinese town, the banners, the queer 
hats, the blue clothing. It was probably 
Hai Phong, where [ was born. My 
grandfather sent me through schools, 
one after another, in America. All my 
life, perhaps once in three or four years, 
I’ve seep him. I[ really do not know 
him.” 

“What is in that bronze chest?” 
Malabar demanded. 

She shook her head vigorously. 

“T do not know. Truly, [ do not 
know.” 

“Temple treasure?” said Malabar. 

** Perhaps.’ 

“Sapphires, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, pearls, gold?” said Malabar. 

“ Perhaps,” she said again. “I only 
know that it contains something 1m- 
mensely valuable, or else it would not 
have been so closely guarded, and this 
attempt at seizing it would not have 
been made.” 

“Why was it not locked in the 
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purser’s strong box on the Vandalia?” 
Malabar wanted to know. 

‘“My grandfather was suspicious otf 
the purser. He had known him before. 
He was afraid the purser would break 
into the chest to find out what it con- 
tained.” 

‘“ Who does know what it contains ?” 

“My grandfather and Kang Li and 
Fong Gow Chang.” 

“Those two Chinos dressed as man- 
darins ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you certain,’ Malabar pressec, 
“whether this is the real chest or the 
decoy ?”’ 

“T cannot answer that, either. One 
chest, as you know, was shipped to 
Hongkong via San Francisco and the 
Pacific. ‘That was done to divide the 
enemies who were on my grandfather's 
trail.”’ 

‘Tf that chest contains treasure, and 
your grandfather is stealing it, why 1s 
he taking it to Hongkong?” 

“He is receiving a great sum of 
money for delivering it.” 

“There are a thousand questions to 
be asked,’”’ said Bill Haddock impatient- 
ly, “but the job that lies dead ahead 
is action, Malabar. Something must 
be done about those poor devils for’ard. 
I told you what might happen. And 
that is what is goin’ to happen. Wheth- 
er Lavender or one of those Chinese 
devils of his cooked it up I do not 
know. All I know is that they are go- 
ing to go overboard with their hands 
cut off at the wrist.” 

Convulsively, Sylvia cried: “ No! 
He wouldn’t—” 

“Vou saw what happened for’ard, 
ma’am, when they surrendered. You 
saw what your grandfather did to them 
then.” 

“T saw nothing. IJ was hiding.” 


ILL HADDOCK swung back to 
Malabar. 

“You have got to pull your- 
self together now, boy. You're goin’ 
out there and walk up that deck. But 


it won’t be just you. There'll be a man 
as brave as you walkin’ beside you, a 
man you won't see. It ‘Il be old Mala- 
bar Mack. And don't forget, Malabar, 
that you’re walkin’ the deck of your 
own ship, for this 1s your own ship. 
Lavender obtained it by the foulest of 
tricks from your grandfather. It’s been 
in his possession ever since. But it is 
rightly your own ship. Put that be- 
hind that strong young back of yours 
when you walk forward!” 

“You’re sending him to his death!” 
Sylvia cried. 

The old man stared at her. 

“T’m_ sendin’ him to his duty!” 
croaked old Bill Haddock. “I am old 
and feeble. I cannot help. I would 
only be in the way. He will win 
through. 

‘Go for’ard now, you young pirate, 
and take your ship!" 

“Tl go forward,” said Malabar in 
a steady voice. Once again he unbut- 
toned his tattered black shirt and with- 
drew the automatic from its leather 
holster. 

Sylvia stared at it with horrihed 
round eyes. 

“With that?” she cried. 

“ And something else,” said old Bill 
Haddock. “ You walk for’ard all the 
way on the port side, Malabar. Just 
around the for’ard turn you'll find a 
hose, a nice new hose, connected to a 
valve. You know what comes out of 
that valve. [ connected that hose. Now 
you use it!’ 

Malabar hesitated. He knew that 
the chances were a hundred to one 
against his ever seeing Sylvia again; 


that he, too, might go overboard with 


both hands cut off at the wrists. 

He wanted to kiss her. But he did 
not even say good-by. He would spare 
her that. 

And a testimonial to his _ cour- 
age, his kindness, was shining in her 
eyes. She would not say good-by, or 
with the smallest gesture give him to 
understand that she thought he might 
fail. 
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“If the whistle blows twice, you'll 
know [I’m in command.” 
He went out into the dusk. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CHEST. 


N ominous silence hovered over the 
Shark. Nothing disturbed the 
quiet of evening but the meas- 
ured thumping of the engine. 

Malabar went swiftly and noiseless- 
ly forward. His back throbbed at ev- 
ery step. The pain, it seemed to him, 
was more than he could endure. 

At the forward turn of the deck, he 
paused and looked. A number of men 
were gathered in the corner of the deck 
well on the starboard side near the 
chain locker. He saw the gigantic head 
and shoulders of Captain Lavender, his 
beard bluer than usual in the afterglow. 

All the rest were Chinese. He rec- 
ognized the two old mandarins he had 
seen in Suite C on the Vandalia, con- 
ducting some ritual before the chest 
within a chest, while incense smoke 
coiled up from braziers. The two man- 
darins were now standing a little aside 
from the group, with their profiles to 
him, watching. 

One by one, Malabar accounted for 
every member of the Shark’s forward 
crew, every member of the guard who 
had attended Captain Lavender all the 
way from New York, save those who 
had been killed in the scrimmage with 
the junk’s crew. 

No member of the engine room crew 
was here. And he presumed that none 
of the engine room crew were in the 
conspiracy. For that he could be thank- 
ful. 

Through the shifting crowd he saw 
the long, saffron face of Mr. Yung. 
[t was as imperturbable as ever. Mala- 
bar was certain that Yung Foo had 
been responsible for those shots which 
had been fired into his bed on the Van- 
dalia, yet he felt sorry for him now. 

he chains and irons had been re- 

A 


moved from the hands of Mr. Yung 
and the six survivors of his band. 

Their attempt, Malabar reflected, 
had failed signally. .Would his own at- 
tempt fail? 

Certain that he was not being ob- 
served, he reached down and pulled the 
brass nozzle of the hose about which 
Bill Haddock had spoken toward him. 
He pulled it in slowly, so that it would 
make no sound. Discovery would 
mean his instant death. The sub-ma- 
chine gun which Captain Lavender had 
used in his slaughter from the bridge 
was in his hand now. 

Malabar’s heart, beating madly, was 
suddenly chilled. He saw, standing be- 
side Captain Malabar, a Chinese with a 
shining cutlass in his hand. With that 
cutlass was he about to strike off the 
hands of these helpless prisoners? 

The prisoners were being lined up. 
Malabar now saw that the bulwark on 
the starboard side of the well deck 
had been opened. Through that open- 
ing men with blood spurting from their 
wrist arteries would be forced to leap 
into the sea. 

As Malabar reached for the valve 
handle, close down to the deck on the 
cabin wall, he saw a pair of eyes come 
to rest upon him. They were the eyes 
of Mr. Yung. They expressed noth- 
ing. They regarded him with the in- 
difference of a man gazing at a stran- 
ger passing on the street. Behind Mr. 
Yung loomed the open door into the 
chain locker. | 

With a violent twist, Malabar turned 
on the valve. The air was filled with 
a sudden savage hissing. The group at 
the chain locker turned. Malabar saw 
the rifle in Captain Lavender’s hand 
come up. Instantaneously Mr. Yung 
reached inside his shirt and brought 
out a long, curved knife. The ges- 
ture was so smooth, so quick, so com- 
plete that the eye could hardly fol- 
low it. 

The knife flashed out, and plunged 
into the back of the bearded giant. The 
rifle fell clattering to the deck. 
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What may have happened next tn 
that suddenly active group was smoth- 
ered from Malabar’s view in the cloud 
of steam which came gushing in a 
fierce white torch from the brass noz- 
zie in his hand; it likewise hid him 
completely from their sight. 

He played the withering torch upon 
the group at the entrance to the chain 
locker. Men were shouting now. A 
bullet went past him with a vicious 
2-2-2-1NG. - 


OLLOWING up the advantage of 

this aggressive attack, he slowly 

walked toward that shouting, 
screaming group. A man tried to es- 
cape. He ran full into the hissing 
white torch, and, stumbling, returned 
to the group. 

The group was melting, vanishing. 
Malabar swept the jet of steam from 
side to side, to cut off the escape of 
others. Through a rift in the white 
cloud, he saw them fighting one an- 
other to escape from that withering 
blast into the only possible shelter— 
the chain locker. 

When the last of them had fled !n- 
side, like rats vanishing down a hole, 
Malabar hastened to the steel door and 
threw it shut. An open padlock was 
dangling from the steel hasp with a 
key inserted in it. Malabar snapped 
the lock, to hold the door, and dropped 
the key into his pocket. 

He then picked up from the deck two 
objects—a cutlass and Captain Laven- 
der’s machine gun. He did not know 
how to operate the gun, and did not 
want to know. He threw it overboard. 

With the cutlass in one hand, his 
‘automatic in the other, he raced up to 
the bridge. The pilot house was empty. 
He pulled the whistle cord twice. While 
the blasts were still echoing he started 
down to the deck below and began 
throwing open doors. All of the rooms 
were empty except the first officer's. | 

The gorillalike Garth, on his back in 
his bunk, his neck swathed in band- 
ages, his face-the color of putty, stared 


at him with a look of terror. And if 
Malabar could have seen himself, he 
would have realized why. 

His face was smeared with coal dust 
and blood. His eyes were glaring. His 
tawny hair swept back in a tangled 
wave from his forehead. In his tat- 
tered clothes, with his feet spread 
apart, with the cutlass in one hand,¢the 
automatic in the other, he resembled 
nothing but what he had suddenly be- 
come—a pirate! 

“For God’s sake,’ Garth bleated, 
“don’t touch me! I’ve had enough. 
I’m hurt bad. I’m out of this mess.” 

“Are you well enough to navigate 
this ship?” 

“T can do that, yes, sir. Do you 
mind tellin’ me who you are?”’ 

“ Not at all,” Malabar pleasantly an- 
swered. “‘ lam the owner of this ship.” 

“T’m not arguin’ with you about it,” 
gasped the wounded man. “But [| 
never saw you before. You look like 
you belong in the black gang. Who 
are you, anyhow?” 

“My name is Malabar MacKenzie.” 

The wounded first officer looked at 
him intently. 

“There used to be a man with a 
name like that in these parts, but it 
was before my time. They called him 
Malabar Mack. He used to be a 
pirate.” 

“It runs in the blood,” said Mala- 
bar. “ He was my grandfather.” 

“And you've single-handed taken 
possession of this ship,” Garth said and 
sighed. “ Where have you put them 
all?” 

“In the chain locker. I haven’t mas- 
ter’s papers. Just the same, Garth, I’m 
the master.” 

“That goes with me.” 

“You're not to leave this cabin 
without my permission.”’ 

“That suits me fine, Mr. MacKenzie. 
All I want is peace. [I’ve had all the 
war I want.” 

Malabar left him. He had one more 
important duty to perform before he 
turned his attention to the bronze chest. 
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He went to the base of the forward 
mast. He removed his shirt and then, 
very carefully, his red woolen under- 
shirt. With the keen edge of the cut- 
lass he slit and hacked the red under- 
shirt until it was roughly square. He 
then brought the blade smashing down 
flatly upon a belaying pin laid upon 
the steel.deck. The fourth blow broke 
the blade, and a fragment, the curved, 
pointed end of it, flew under a lifeboat 
near by. 

Malabar recovered the curved point 
and inserted it through the square of 
red wool. Then he fastened two cor- 
ners of the red wool square to the hal- 
yard, which led to the pulley at the 
masthead. 

He hoisted this strange flag, hand 
over hand, to the masthead—a silver 
fang against a field of red! 

With utter solemnity he saluted the 
famous MacKenzie house flag. 


ALABAR found the chest-with- 
in-a-chest in the master’s quar- 
ters, standing just as he had seen 
it stand many weeks ago, when he had 
peered through an aperture under a 
window on the night the Vandalia had 
sailed from New York. 

The wardrobe trunk, like a great 


clamshell, partly infolded the brilliant 


red lacquer case. On the floor in front 
of it were the two smoldering braziers. 
Quills of blue smoke stole up into the 
stuffy air of the cabin, sandalwood in- 
cense smoke. The room was blue with 
it. 
Malabar tossed his automatic into 
a chair and returned to the deck for 
the broken cutlass. It made a fairly 
serviceable ax. He kicked the braziers 
aside and fell eagerly to work upon the 
lacquered outer layer of the chest, 
chopping it off in slabs until the inner 
chest was entirely exposed. . 
This chest, to his first excited 1n- 
spection, was nothing but a solid block 
of bronze. Certainly, its secret was 
well sealed. There were no seams and 
no hinges. In the light which came 


through the cabin’s lone window and 
filtered through the incense smoke, it 
was a fantastic ingot that might have 
been gold, a block of gold. 

Stripped of its lacquer outer layer, 
it stood well over five feet in height. 
[t was about fifty inches square. 

Malabar ran his hands over it, feel- 
ing with his finger nails for some faint 
seam which might have evaded his eyes. 
But there were no seams. His excite- 
ment increased. Was this the real chest 
or was itthe dummy? Did it containa 
fortune in precious stones—or was it 
empty? Common sense told him that 
it must contain a fabulous fortune. 
Kilse why had so much blood been 
spilled on its account? 

With considerable effort Malabar 
pushed it over, and it fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, which shook the deck 
beneath his feet. 

He was, with trembling hands, go- 
ing over it again for overlooked seams 
when Sylvia and Bill Haddock came 
into the room, 

They were as excited as Malabar 
was. Sylvia’s pallor had vanished. She 
was pink with eagerness, and her eyes 
were starry. Bill Haddock thumped 
the shining block of bronze with his 
knuckles, and, as Malabar had done, 
ran his hands over its surface in a 
search tor seams. 

We'll have to use the oxy-acetylene 
torch,” he announced presently. “It 
looks like solid bronze, but it isn’t. 
These walls are mighty thick. One of 
them was once the lid, but it’s been 
brazed gn. It is a job to cut through 
this stuff, but it ought to be worth 
our trouble. [t certainly ought to be 
worth it!” 

Three pairs of round, excited eyes 
excnanged glances. In each was the 
shining hope of riches. 

Sylvia, with Malabar’s automatic 
pistol in her lap, remained in the cabin, 
seated on the chest, to guard it, while 
Malabar and Bill Haddock hastened 
aft for the blow torch equipment. ‘They 
returned presently, carrying the torch 
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and two heavy tanks, one of acetylene 
gas, the other oxygen. 

With them came the first assistant 
engineer. He had once worked in the 
forward end; had risen to second mate, 
then abandoned a career of navigation 
in favor of steamship engineering. 
Malabar instructed him to make in- 
quiries of Garth regarding the course, 
then to go into the pilot house and take 
the wheel. All this time the Shark 
had been, so to speak, “ following her 
own nose,” with no one at the steering 
wheel. 

With nervous, fumbling hands, Bill 
Haddock connected the rubber hoses 
and the torch was started. Wearing 
a pair of indigo glasses, to protect his 
eyes, he resembled a fantastic gnome. 


‘The bronze was, as he had said, hard 


stuff to cut with a flame. Malabar car- 
ried buckets of water and poured it on 
the upper surface, so that the contents 
of the chest would not be damaged. 
The hot blue flame sang through the 
yellow metal. Globules of molten 
bronze dropped to the carpet, and it 
began to burn. 

Malabar never knew how long it 
took to saw the cover off that chest. It 
seemed an eternity. It was probably a 
matter of two hours. The walls were 
well over a half inch thick. 

Sylvia was growing hysterical. Mal- 
abar, carrying buckets of water, was 
almost as nervous. 

And suddenly Bill Haddock hoarse- 
ly exclaimed : “ There she is, boy! Lift 
her off!’ 

Malabar seized the lid with both 
hands. It must have weighed at least 
two hundred pounds. 

He lifted it off, staggered with it 
to the door and cast it down on deck. 
When he returned the opened chest was 
disgorging a cloud of blue smoke: 

He picked‘up a pillow from the bunk 
and waved it back and forth over the 
chest. The smoke presently cleared. 

Three pairs of amazed, horrified 
eyes stared into the opened bronze 
chest. 
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Lying in the bottom of it upon crum- 
pled layers of soft yellow silk was—a 
skeleton! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SECRET OF THE CHEST. » 


VYLVIA LAVENDER, witha faint 
/ moan, sank back into a chair and 
looked at Malabar despairingly. 
Old Bill Haddock, with the blue gog- 
gles pushed up on his forehead, sweat 
streaming down his flushed face, was 
slowly nodding his head. Old age had 
discounted high hopes; had been pre- 
pared for disappointment. Then he 
looked anxiously at Malabar. 

The amateur pirate was taking it 
hard. Upon this bronze chest—this 
coffin—he had staked his hopes for 
happiness, for success. He had had an 
elaborate plan, based upon the fortune 
he expected to receive for the contents 
of this mysterious chest. 

He stared at the white bones upon 
their yellow cushion. His hands were 
gripped behind him. Little knots of 
veins stood out on his temples. 
Through narrowed eyes he looked 
down at that array of white bones. 
Then he laughed shortly, a_ bitter, 
mirthless laugh. 

“T suppose [’m getting what I de- 
serve,” he said ina toneless voice. “A 
bunch of bones! You go through hell, 
you fight like hell, you plan everything 
out.” His voice choked. Tears of 
compassion sprang into Sylvia’s eyes. 

“Listen!” he went on. “Tl tell 
you what [ was planning to do. This 
is my ship. [ was going to turn trader. 
There’s big money in trading, the new 
kind. But you’ve got to have capital. 
I thought this would give me my capi- 
tal. Well, let me tell you what my 
plans were.” 

He stopped and dropped a curious, 
blurred glance at Sylvia. She was hud- 
dled in her chair, with her legs drawn 
up under her, her blue-bordered hand- 
kerchief at her mouth, her dark eves, 
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large and round and misty, upon Mala- 
bar. 

‘A man who knows the value of 
artistic things can make a comfortable 
fortune trading. That was my plan. 
I know jade. I know ceramics and old 
glass and sculpture and prints and 
paintings. I was going to buy artistic 
things in China and India and Poly- 
nesia, and sell them in New York and 
Paris. I was going to carry general 
cargoes as well. It would have been 
a wonderful life. A roving life. New 
ports, interesting people, with a fine 
ship under me and—” He turned to 
Sylvia again and with those strange, 
blurred, defeated eyes, looked at her. 
“T was hoping that you would go with 


me. 

Sylvia smiled sadly. Bill Haddock 
removed the blue goggles and frowned 
at the relic in the bronze chest. 

Sylvia said: “There is no doubt 
about it. ‘This was the decoy. The 
real chest of treasure reached Hong- 
kong long ago.” sak 

But Bill Haddock slowly shook his 
head. 

“ There’s still a mystery here. 5ome- 
thing seems to be picking away at the 
back of my head. There’s something 
very queer here. Why were these 
bones sealed up so careful? Why was 
that incense burnin’ in front of this 
casket? Why were all these armed 
men guardin’ it? Why was so much 
blood spilled?” 

Neither Sylvia nor Malabar had 
answers. Bill Haddock went on: 


“Tf this was a decoy chest, a dummy, 


while the real one, full of diamonds 
and sapphires and whatnot, went to 
Hongkong by another route, why was 
a skeleton put in here? Malabar, 
whatever the mystery is, let's put an 
end to it. Will you tell me the names, 
ma’am, of those two old mandarins 
who, so Malabar says, were always 
kneelin’ beside this casket and burnin’ 
incense ?”’ 

She answered promptly: “Kang Li 
and Fong Gow Chang?” 
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“Stay here,” said Bill, “and let no 
one comein. Malabar and I will bring 
those two old boys up here and get this 
matter settled.” | 

“Tf that bunch hasn’t already killed 
each other,” said Malabar pessimisti- 
cally. 

“We'll see,” said Bill Haddock. 
Armed with the broken cutlass and the 
automatic pistol, they went into the 
forward well deck and to the chain 
locker. Within was silence. 

Bill Haddock, with the steam hose in 
his hands in readiness, stood aside 
while Malabar inserted the key in the 
padlock and removed it from the hasp. 
He opened the door a crack. 


“Pest first man who rushes for this 
door,” said Malabar rapidly, 
“will be met with steam and 
bullets. Kang Li and Fong Gow 
Chang are to walk out slowly—and 
alone !”’ 

A man’s groan of pain answered. 
Then there was a stir in the blackness 
within. The two mandarins, tall, 
stately men in their blue robes, which 
were now streaked with dust and rust, 
came to the door. ‘They were old men 
with mild eyes and _ expressionless 
faces. 

Malabar slammed and locked the 
door, then said simply: “ Follow us, 
please,” and the two old mandarins 
unquestioningly complied. 

In the room occupied by the bronze 
casket, Malabar instructed Kang Li 
and Fong Gow Chang to be seated. 
The two old men hardly glanced into 
the opened casket as they obeyed him. 

Malabar asked of them: “ Do you 
speak English?” 

“T speak English passably,” an- 
swered Mandarin Fong, with a pro- 
nounced British accent. “Kang Li 
speaks only a word or two. I will an- 
swer your questions.” 

“Who,” asked Malabar promptly, 
“was the man who is now this 
skeleton?” 

“A great mandarin,” Fong an- 
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swered. “One of the greatest man- 
darins China has ever known. His 
name was Yat Sung.” 

Bill Haddock interrupted, in an 
agitated voice: “ Yat Sung? He was 
one of the richest men in China. He 
died in New York eight or nine years 
ago on a trip around the world.” 

“Yes,” said Fong. “ Yat Sung was 
rich and he was great, and he had 
many, many enemies. That was why 
these very elaborate precautions were 
taken to remove his remains to the land 
of his fathers. For eight years his re- 
mains had been under the closest 
guard.” 

“TI do not understand why,” said 
Malabar. ‘“ If he was dead, what fur- 
ther interest could his enemies have in 
him?” 

“The greatest interest,’’ said the old 
Chinese patiently. “ You may not 
know that a Chinese must be buried in 
the land of his fathers. It is part of 
our worship.” 

“ Ancestral worship?” 

Fong Gow Chang slowly nodded. 


His eyes rested dimly upon Malabar’s 


face. ) 

“For upward of two thousands of 
years, Yat Sung’s ancestors have been 
buried in the family graveyard near 
Canton. When Yat Sung died in New 
York, his cousins and nephews and 
sons learned that an attempt would be 
made to steal his body. To steal it 
and to hold it for a tremendous ran- 
som. The Yats are, as you have im- 
plied, one of the richest families in 
China. 

“Kang Li and I were delegated by 
the Yat family to go to New York to 
make arrangements for Yat Sung’s re- 
mains to be returned to Canton for in- 
terment. For seven years we pondered 
this attempt and that attempt. Not 
until Captain Lavender came forward 
with the elaborate plan which you 
have seen almost carried out did we 
make an actual attempt at taking Yat 
Sung’s remains out. of America and 
back to Canton. 


“ We first let it be known that a 
casket containing the remains was 
being shipped by way of San Fran- 
cisco. That casket, we have learned, 
was stolen from the ship when it 
reached Honolulu. The junk which 
attacked us to-day was part of an or- 
ganized attempt by the enemies of Yat 
Sung to steal the casket and hold it 
for ransom.’ 

“It seems to me,” said Malabar, 
“that you went out of your’ way to in- 
vite trouble. Why did you not re- 
main on the Vandalia with this 
casket ?”’ 

“ Because,” was the answer, “in 
Hongkong harbor it would have been 
most dangerous to transfer the casket 
toasmaller boat. We took everything 
into consideration, I assure you, young 
man. 

“The harbor of Hongkong is 
aswarm with pirates. The graveyard 
of the Yat family is in a river village, 
Wan-Ling, between Hongkong and 
Canton. It was decided, after much 
deliberation, to transfer the casket 
from the Vandalia in Rangoon. Hence, 
this ship was made ready.” 

He paused. His dim eyes upon 
Malabar narrowed a little. 

“I do not know who you are. Cer- 
tainly, you have gained command of 
the situation, We are helpless. As 
you Americans say, you have us just 
where you want us. You do not look 
like the kind of young man who would 
stand in the way of our undertaking, 
after all that we have been through. 
We hope you will be kind to us, and 
let us escort the remains of Yat Sung 
to Wan-Ling.” 


HAVE no intention,” said Mala- 
bar, “ of standing in your way. On 
the contrary, I intend to make 
every effort to deliver these bones to 
their destination. How much were you 
to pay Captain Lavender for delivering 
this casket ?” 
Without hesitation, the old mandarin 
answered: “One hundred and fifty 
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thousand dollars, above all the ex- 
penses.”’ 

‘Did those expenses include recon- 
ditioning this ship?” 

“They did.” 

“ And after this casket was delivered 
in Wan-Ling, you had no further claim 
upon this ship?” 

“ None.” 

*T,” said Malabar, “ will abide by 
those terms. Upon delivery of this 
casket in Wan-Ling, I am to be paid 
the sum of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.” 

The mandarin bowed. He talked 
rapidly in his native tongue with Kang 
Li; then Kang Li, too, bowed his ready 
assent. 

Sylvia said: “Malabar, I think 
you’re being mighty fair.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the 
young pirate. “I would now like a 
word with you. Bill, take this key, go 
down to the chain locker and bring 
Captain Lavender up here. See that 
no one else escapes. You might take 
the man at the wheel along. Go armed.” 

He held open the screen door for 
Sylvia and followed her out on deck. 
Sylvia walked slowly to the nearest 
rail, turned, and stood with her back 
to it, looking up into his face. He was 
srinning, a piratical grin. But Sylvia's 
face was sober. Her eyes were dark 
pools of mystery. A crescent of new 


‘moon, like a partly eclipsed spotlight, 


delicately lighted her features. 

“Vou heard my plan,” said the 
pirate. 

“Ves,” said the girl. 

“The obstacle to it was a lack of 
capital Now we have that. I’m 
going to be a trader. In Hongkong, 
you and I’ll be married. Our honey- 
moon will be a trip around the world. 
Have I proved that I deserve you?” 

Malabar started toward her with 
upraised hands. But Sylvia slipped 
quickly aside. In a quiet, firm voice 
she said: 

“ Malabar, I meant that. 1 will not 
marry you.” 


“But you’ve said you love me.” 

She looked up at him straightly. “I 
think you’ve been carried away by all 
this. You seem to think, just now, 
that there isn’t anything else in the 
world besides love.” 

“There isn’t,” said Malabar. 

“But I can’t look at it that way, 
Malabar. I have to look into the 
future, if you won't. I know some- 
thing of these—these mixed marriages. 
I’ve seen Eurasians married to white 
men. Our good looks simply don’t 
last.” 

“Your good looks aren’t what I love 
you for.” 

“T’m not going to be carried away 
by a romantic impulse,” said the girl 
with firm dignity. ‘I love you too 
much to spoil our lives. It’s when we 
—half-castes get older that the—the 
yellow blood comes out. We turn yel- 
low. Malabar, | won’t do it. I won’t 
take a little bit of happiness now for so 
many other years of bitterness.” 

“We love each other,” Malabar 
argued, his voice growing angry. 
“That’s all that matters.” 

Sylvia looked up at him as if she 
were undetermined. Then he saw that 
there were tears in her eys. 

“TI think it’s horrible!’ she cried. 
“ But I can’t take you! Ican’t; I just 
can’t!’ She was twisting her hands 
together. He saw that her chin was 
trembling. He started again to take 
her in his arms, but again she evaded 
him, 

“TI love you, Malabar. I do love 
you! But in Hongkong we're going 
to part. You'll forget me. You— 
you'll have to!’ © 

She stopped. The handkerchief flew 
up to her face. Malabar stood before 
her, with his fists gripped at his sides. 
The warm night breeze played upon the 
angry welts upon his back and made 
them tingle. He said to himself : 

“No pirate ever gave up a girl when 
he wanted her. I want this girl. And 
she wants me. To hell with this yel- 
low business!” 
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Aloud he said: “ Sylvia, white, yel- 
low or red, I love you and I’m going 
to have you.” 

“ Never!” said her faint voice. 

Another voice intruded—a _ distant 
call. ‘ Malabar!” 

It was the voice of Bill Haddock. 
Malabar started running toward the 
ladder which led into the well deck. His 
first thought was that the prisoners had 
escaped. 

Again came Bill Haddock’s voice: 
* Sylvia!” 

At the head of the ladder, Malabar 
and Sylvia stopped and looked down. 
In the brightening light of the moon, 
they saw two figures in the well deck; 
one prone and inert, the pther standing. 
Bill Haddock, who was _ standing, 
brandished his hands at them. 

“Come down quick! Lavender is 
dying!” 


CHAPTER XA. 
DEATH—AND LIVE! 


PNAPTAIN LAVENDER was lying 
on his back on a hatch cover, his 
eyes half closed, his breath com- 

ipg-in gasps. With each gasp came a 
curse. 

Malabar, hastening across the deck 
from the foot of the ladder, heard him 
Say: 
“Dying—hell! It will take—more 
than a—damned Chino—to kill—me!”’ 

Sylvia came and stood over him. He 
looked up at her, and his eyes widened. 

** So—here you are,” he said. And 
again: “So here you—are!” . 

She said “ Yes,” in a husky whisper 
and stared down at him as if she were 
afraid he would strike her. He seemed. 
to read her thought. 

“T’m not going to hit you, Sylvia. 
I—know it’s true. I’m done for—by 
a lousy Chino.” His harsh voice 
paused. ‘“‘ You'll be chucking me over 
the side before many hours. Yes, I’m 
dying. You know when you're dying 
There’s a smell about it—a_ smell 


you've never run across—before. I did 
not know death had a smell.” 

He stopped. For a moment the 
watchers thought that life had run out 
of him, but he presently began to speak 
again. 

“ A MacKenzie got me in the long 
run! That’s what Jack MacKenzie 
said would happen. A MacKenzie 
would get me! Damn you Mac- 
Kenzies!"’ | 

Sylvia said brokenly : “Grandfather, 
don’t you realize that you’re dying? 
You’ve got a chance to be kind before 
you die. Don’t be so revengeful.” 

His eyes, glazing now, narrowed 
upon her. 

“ The privilege of a dying man 1s— 
to go out in any mood he pleases. With 
my last breath I will curse the Mac- 
Kenzies. And I will tell you one thing, 
too, young woman. [am not your 
grandfather.” 

An inarticulate sound came from 
Bill Haddock. The glazing eyes 
swung on him. 

“ Yes, you will be glad to see me 
go.” | 
“ [ will,” said Bill Haddock steadily. 
Captain Lavender turned his eyes 
back to Sylvia. 

“Tl straighten this matter out with 
you before I go. I’ve no complaint to 
make against you. You're a fine girl. 
I’ve grown fonder of you than any one 
I ever knew in all my life.” His voice 
grew fainter, then, from some source, 
it regained strength. 

“ Your father was named Jordan. 
Your name is Sylvia Jordan. He was 
the American consul in Hai-Phong. I 
stole you from your father and your 
mother when you were less than a year 
old. Your father was one of my worst 
enemies. I struck him where it would 
hurt the most.” 


QYYLVIA cried: “Then my mother 
was not Chinese!” 
A: strange rumble issued from 
the bearded giant: 
“ She was an American.” 
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“Why did you always tell me she 
was Chinese?” 

Captain Lavender did not im- 
mediately answer. ‘The crescent moon 
played upon a face that already seemed 
that of a dead man. 

“ T wanted you to comfort me in my 
old age—maybe. All my life I’ve 
fought. All my life I’ve been at odds 
with the world.” His voice was com- 
ing faster and faster, and it was grow- 
ing fainter and fainter. “ I’ve hated 
the world! I hate it now! What has 
it given me? Enemies! Enemies! All 
my life—” 

The voice sharply stopped. 

Bill Haddock said, in a thick voice: 
“Well, he went out in a blaze of 
thunder. You two run along. ll 
attend to him.” 

Malabar took Sylvia into the bows. 
She was crying. He said, a half 
dozen times: “ You poor kid; don’t cry 


about it.’ 


Her sobbing presently subsided. 
Malabar, with his arm about her 
shoulder, holding her close to him, 
looked down at the two smooth waves 
of phosphorescence curling back from 
the bows. He glanced up at the 
swimming moon. He looked ahead 
into the night toward the dimness 
where China lay. 

He was not shaken by the passing of 
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Captain Lavender. He was only sorry 
that any man with such a powerful 
will, such a rugged body, should have 
lived a life of such futility. But he 
was glad that Captain Lavender had 
realized that futility. He wondered 
where his soul would go; then he 
stopped wondering. 

Malabar was young. Life stretched 
ahead of him, brighter than any rain- 
bow. One of these days, with some 
romantic cargo, he would sail into New’ 
York. He would invite his father 
aboard for dinner, to meet Sylvia, and 
to listen to the interesting story of how 
he became a pirate. The Wall Street 
pirate and the China coast pirate would 
drink a toast to the memory of old 
Malabar Mack—and the MacKenzies 
would be reunited! 

Sylvia dried her eyes and snuggled 
against him. He looked quickly down, 
put his free hand under her chin and 
lifted it. Her arms slipped up around 
his neck. 

Malabar looked into her eyes. In 
the shadow cast by his shoulder, thev 
were dark vague pools. Her smile did 
not diminish the mystery in them. It 
was like a dark veil that would prob- 
ably never be drawn aside. Beyond that 
veil glowed love. 

And there was nothing of mystery 
in the long kiss she gave him. 

END. 


“T was command- 
ery of the cruiser 
Lancaster,” he ex- 
plained 


Gallant enemies of the high seas—and their final 


meeting 
By BOB DAVIS 


UT of the wide Atlantic and into 
the waters that lap Europe and 
Africa the Conte Rosso, steam- 

ing at twenty knots, was making 
across the restless Bay of Lyons for 
Naples. At Gibraltar we had said our 
farewells to the sixty-five disembark- 
ing passengers headed for Spain and 
were beginning to get acquainted with 
the ten new travelers who had come 
aboard. | 

Among them was a blue-eyed man 
whose whole demeanor suggested 
familiarity with the sea. Along the 
promenade deck, his every movement 
coordinated with the motion of the 
ship, he made his constitutional. He 
seemed always to be poised upon the 
xalls of his feet, never for an instant 
departing from the perpendicular. 
I could not escape the feeling that he 
was designed in a shipyard. 


The second day out from Gibraltar 
I located a comfortable chair on the 
sun deck and lost myself in the pages 
of “Count Luckner, the Sea Devil,” 
who, without sacrificing a single life, 
sank fourteen of the allied ships during 
the World War. ‘The story related 
how that Gargantuan buccaneer turned 
an old American schooner into a raid- 
ing vessel, came out of German waters, 
broke through the blockade disguised 
as a Norwegian lumber carrier, and 
took his toll in tonnage with a wanton 
hand. The quality that made Luckner 
more or less admirable was his evident 
humanity. 

Before sinking an allied vessel he 
brought the passengers and crew 
aboard his own ship, the Seeadler, 
where they were received as distin- 


guished guests, and from which, at his: 


convenience, they were set safely upon 
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shore. His raiding, which began witl? 
the sinking of the English steamer 
Gladys Reyle near the Azores, January 
9, 1917, came to an abrupt conclusion 
when the Seeadler, hurled by a tidal 
wave, was wrecked on an obscure 
island in the South Pacific on August 
2, 1917. ‘There were some stirring 
adventures after that, but the raider 
had come to the end of his rope. A\l- 
together it was a thrilling tale. 

While I sat there on the sun deck the 
blue-eyed stranger came swinging 
along. The book’s outer jacket, printed 
in red and blue and containing a picture 
of a full-rigged ship plowing the seas, 
lay beside me. His glance fell upon 
it. I was sure that he read the title, 
but he passed on without the slightest 
display of interest. What could he 
possibly care about sea devils anyhow ? 

Long ago I came to the conclusion 
that all things are correlated; that 
there is a thread which binds men and 
events together, a thread that is as 
long as time and winds a skein that 
touches—somewhere, some time—each 
and all of us. Into its warp and woot 
we are enmeshed. The judgment day 
will be its unwinding. 


ATER in the day Commander Oli- 
vari of the Conte Rosso, swaying 
in harmony with the blue-eyed 

man, appeared on the promenade deck. 
Both were men of the sea, walking like 
trained athletes, graduates before the 
mast. 

‘“ Permit me,” said the Italian off- 
cer, “to present Captain Phillips of 
the English battleship Queen Eliza- 
beth, now lying at Gibraltar with the 
Mediterranean fleet.” 

Salutations were exchanged with due 
deference to England, Italy and Amer- 
ica. In this age of diplomacy and small 
talk nothing especially significant even- 
tuates under such circumstances. But 
one may always talk of books. 

“Have you read the Luckner yarn?” 
I asked the Briton, who was eying the 
volume which I carried under my arm. 
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“No; but [ should like to. What has 
he to say about the flight around Cape 
Horn during April and May?” There 
was a twinkle in the Englishman’s eye. 
I handed him the book, jacket and all. 

“That occurred after the battle of 
Falkland Islands,” volunteered Olivari, 
who had already absorbed the book. 
“I think you will find the Cape Horn 
incident along about the twenty-first 
chapter.” 

“The Seeadler made a desperate 
dash for it,” I said, ‘and got through 
by the luck of the devil. With six Brit- 
ish ships on the Seeadler’s list England 
was entitled to the next shot. That was 
a bold stroke, the run for the Pacific.” 

“Which is a tremendous body of 
water,” concluded Captain Phillips, 
turning the pages of the book and halt- 
ing at the illustrations. Anyhow, the 
story was worth reading. 

We met again after dinner. “ What 
do you think of the Sea Devil?” I 
asked. “Is it romance or truth?” 

“ Quite accurate, I should say, and 
in accordance with the records. | 
found but one mistake in it, and that 
trivial. Luckner says that after round- 
ing Cape Horn, and while on the way 
north into Chilean waters, he picked 
up many messages from the cruiser 
Kent, which, he admits, was too close 
for his comfort.” Captain Phillips 
smiled enigmatically. 

“Those messages came from the 
cruiser Lancaster, and not from the 
Kent, which at that time was not in 
that part of the world. The other two 
ships engaged in looking for the See- 
adler were the Otranto and the Orbita. 
Count Luckner is to be congratulated 
upon getting his ship through without 
being seen. You may be sure that every 
effort was made to intercept him.” 

The twinkle in the eye of Captain 
Phillips inspired me to take one of 
those long chances predicated upon a 
direct question. 

“In which one of those three Brit- 
ish ships patrolling the waters of Cape 
Horn,” I asked, “were you serving 
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when the Seeadler broke through un- 
der the cover of storm? Is it a fair 
question ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the English- 
man, an uncontrolled smile breaking 
out for the first time on his firm mouth. 
“I was commander of the cruiser Lan- 
caster. ‘he raider must have passed 
within two hundred miles of us on the 
inside waters as we lay off the west 
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coast of Chile, in the Pacific Ocean. If 
you don’t mind, I should like to keep 
the book a little longer—say until to- 
morrow.” 

“ Indefinitely. With my _  compli- 
ments, Captain Phillips.” 

And that is how, after more than 


ten years, the commander of the Lan<| 


caster caught up at last with the Sea 
Devil. 
END. 
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The Boomerang 


THE most highly skilled mechanic has never been able to imitate a boom- 
erang, for no known laws govern its erratic flight. | 
There are three different kinds of boomerangs, but they are all between 


two and four feet long, curving in an arc of twenty to ninety degrees, though 
some have a distinct angle. The greatest thickness is one-third of the width 
back from the outer edge of the curve. They are from two and a half to 
three inches wide, three-quarters of an inch or less in thickness. The edges 
are sharp, one side being flat and the other convex. 

They are first made from green wood rubbed down to shape with rough 
stones, then warped to the correct angle over a bed of hot coals, the aborigine 
making a number of experimental flights while bending them, so as to deter- 
mine the proper angle. It is on the degree of warping that the course of the 
flight depends. 

Boomerangs are made for war, for the chase, and for toys. The best 
known kinds are those made for amusement, for they will turn in the air and 
return to the thrower. 

To throw one, it is grasped at one end in a vertical position, concave side 
forward, and is thrown a little to the right of the thrower, being given a 
revolving motion as it leaves the hand. It is so shaped that it can only be 
thrown from one end. 

The boomerang travels straight for about fifty yards, then the top falls 
over to the left and it moves obliquely into the air. If thrown for that pur- 
pose it then begins to curve and returns to the thrower. 

Others travel a considerable distance just above the ground and suddenly 
rise directly upward at a great speed. The intentionally erratic path through 
the air and the sudden changes of direction make the boomerang a great 
weapon for killing birds. 

Sometimes the weapon is thrown so as to strike the ground about thirty 
yards in front of the thrower, or even to hit twice before rising; and the 
natives claim that this adds greater velocity to the flight. : 

it needs a very strong man to throw a war boomerang effectively. These 
are very much longer and heavier than the other types. When properly thrown, 
however, they are an extremely formidable weapon, traveling at high speed 
for some five hundred feet and perfectly capable of breaking a man’s arm or 
leg or even inflicting a fatal injury. Harvey Payne. 
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The Readers’ Viewpoint } 


INTRODUCING A FLYER 


ALTHOUGH “Buccaneers of the 

Air ” is not the first story Eustace 
L. Adams has contributed to Arcosy, 
this is the first time he has joined the 
round-table in Argonotes. He has a 
few words to say about the yvarn—and 
about his own interesting experience: 


The plot of “Buccaneers of the Air” is, 


of cotirse, imaginary, but the undernote of 
feeling between the Coast Guard and the Navy 
is based pretty much on the truth. During the 
war I was a flyer in the naval air service 
and had for a buddy a regular Coast Guard 
officer, around whom the story is built. He 
is Commander Colton in the yarn. I’ve taken 
some cruises with him in his destroyer, and | 
think I’ve drawn the picture accurately. 

The regular Coast Guardsman is a regular 
man, and you won’t find any better seaman 
in the world than those who are giving their 
lives to cruising winter and summer in the 
wornout destroyers and the cockleshell motor 
boats that they are using. As an ex-Navy man, 
I salute them all! 

Now as to the biographical bit. Wrote for 
a living before the war, mostly non-fiction. 
Early in 1915 got restless and hooked up with 
the American Ambulance in France, driving 
fliy hither and yon, seeing a bit of the war and 
a bit of France and having a wonderful time, 
withal, Went over again in I9I1I7 and came 
back when United States entered the fuss. 
Enlisted in Naval Aviation and helped to carry 
most of the lumber used to build half a dozen 
air stations before I finally got my commis- 
sion and a pair of wings. Even at that, 
though, I was a fairly early bird. Was the 
one hundred and forty-fourth naval aviator 
to be turned out since the navy took to flying. 
There must be four or five thousand of them 
now. 

Got sidetracked after the war from writ- 
ing and knocked about selling automobiles, 
advertising, copywriting and this and that be- 
fore I finally got back into the game. But for 
the past couple of years I’ve been doing noth- 
ing else. Have a big old Colonial farmhouse 
in Harwinton, Connecticut, built in 1783, where 
I spend the summers. In the winters in Clear- 
water Beach, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Next winter I’m taking the family to France 
for the winter. I want to see if the Café 
de la Paix still stacks the saucers as rapidly 
as it used to. As a by-product, of course, 


l want to get atmosphere for some of the 
war yarns I’m doing. At least, that’s the rea- 
son I’m giving to get my wife to pack the 
kids up and come along! You know how it is, 
I’m glad to be among your gang of authors. 
You have a great bunch. 
Eustace L. ADAMS. 


W WIRT quickly established him- 


" self with ArGosy readers as a 
crime story writer, but the reception 
accorded his “War Lord of Many 
Swordsmen ” was even more enthusi- 
astic : 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I first made “ friends” with Arcosy-ALL- 
sTorY when it was two separate magazines, 
and have missed but a few issues since then. 
This letter is my thanks offering to Mr. Wirt 
for his “War Lord of Many Swordsmen,” 
which I think is the finest story I’ve read in 
the Arcosy in a long time. Being an army 
woman myself, | can understand the love of 
those men in the story for their former cap- 
tain. I've known a few officers of the army 
for whom the men of their command would 
gladly give their lives, just as these men would 
gladly do for Norcross. | 

That story seems nearer the truth to me 
than fiction, and it also seemed to fill a crav- 
ing I have for adventure. I think that the 
characters in the story are the doggonedest, 
most lovable bunch of men ever, every last 
one of them. 

And Lieutenant Hopper, sir. 
make us wait too long for “ 
Army.” 


| ISCALAIN ” recently took up the 

~~ hammer and went at it lustily in 
Argonotes. And ever since we’ve been 
hearing the echoes—like this: 


Please don’t 
exas Joins the 
FrLorence L. M. 


Bergenfield, N. J. 

I’m flat on my back trying to write against 
a drawing board that won’t “stay put” on my 
knees, and fingers that will hardly follow the 
dictates of my brain. 

I won't say that I’m one of your oldest read- 
ers because I think there are others who far 
out-distance me. If there are not, there ought 
to be! The book is worth it. 

The first Arcosy I purchased was not an 
Arcosy; it was Golden something or other— 
what matters a name? It had for a cover a 
full page sail-rigged galley, superimposed over 
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pale gold letters of the magazine’s name. That 
was somewhere about 1909-I9QIO0. 

1 have missed since then only seven or eight 
copies. 

However, all this does not get us where we 
want to go. 

| have been reading Argonotes since their 
inception and have been on the point of writ- 
ing several times, but somehow never found 
that spare minute or so necessary. 

* Liscalain,” however, set the pot to boil- 
ine again. He is apparently a youngster just 
out of his “teens”; possibly still in them— 
trying to live up to a blasé reputation. 

There have been stories that | disliked; they 
have been remarkably few and those got the 
blue pencil. 

A steady diet of any one author or type 
of story would be seriously detrimental to any 
book. 

Mr. Editor, let the kickers label their let- 
ters and chuck them out before you open them. 

There is one grain of truth in “ Liscalain’s ” 
letter, and that is the fact that nothing is so 
good that it can’t be improved upon, but he 
forgets that when anything reaches a stage so 
near perfection as the present day Arcosy that 
a change must be for the worst, for only God 
is Perfection, 

Therefore, please follow the old adage: 
Leave well enough alone! 

NORMAN CRUGER. 


“CYN THE BRINK OF 2000” won 

this reader to ArGosy twelve 
years ago—and he is still enthusiastic 
about Garret Smith: 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

I have been reading the Arcosy for the last 
twelve years. To be more exact, I distinctly 
remember the number I first bought. It con- 
tained a novel, “ On the Brink of 2000,” which 
was, if I am not mistaken, written by one of 
your best authors, Garret Smith.. I have 
missed but one number since then, due to 2 
shortage of a local dealer. JI note that a few 
readers are prejudiced against your Western 
type of stories. I personally do not care for 
the average Western story in the least, but 
the type appearing in the Arcosy is, to my 
mind, different from the usual run. I know, 
because I at one time read nothing but West- 
erns, until I became “ saturated” with crooked 
foremen, horses, heroines, ef cetera. = 

My favorite authors are Garret Smith, Fred 
Maclsaac, and George Worts. | 

“T enjoyed the “Crime Circus” as one of 
the best serials I have read for years, Mac- 
Isanc is outdoing himself in “The Golden 
Burden.” . 

I can hardly wait for the finish. 

Witttam D. CHLENTZOS. 


"T HERE are all sorts of ways to meet 
Arcosy. Here-isa reader who was 
marooned with a pile of back copies 


and a barrel of apples—and enjoyed 
the experience! 


Chandler, Ariz. 

Mrs. J. M. Sanchez objects to the Argonotes, 
and wants a short story in place of it. Well, 
I don’t. | think we get continued stories, 
novelettes, and short stories in the right pro- 
portion and, considering the quality of them, 
about two-bits’ worth for a dime. Like a 
layer cake, we need the Argonotes for frost- 
ing, 

I have read the ArGosy since 1905. I was 
working at structural iron work then and was 
marooned by high water for one week. My 
boarding house and an old apple house were 
surrounded by water. I found a pile of old 
ARGOSIES in the apple house with a barrel of 
apples, so I did not mind being marooned. 

The Arcosy is just fine as is. Vote one for 
the Argonotes, and I think the editor knows 
his sagebrush. O. R. HAMM. 


“CONSISTENT quality ’’ the Rev. 
Albert Nelson finds in Arcosy: 


\‘ Hondo, Texas. 

I write to you to express my appreciation 
of your fine magazine. 

The story, “ The Golden Burden,” by Mac- 
Isaac, was simply fine. “The Raider,” by 
Seltzer, has all the promise of a dandy. “ The 
Apache Devil” was clean and red-blooded all 
the way through. I have been reading your 
magazine for years, and I'll say that it has 
consistent quality: good stories all the time. 

Yours for more ARGOSIES. 

Rev. ALBERT NELSON. 


HEN any one picks on the differ- 
ent story he is heading straight 
for an argument—such as this: 


New Britain, Conn. 

Just finished reading the November 24 issue 
of Arcosy-AListory and note the letter by 
“Liscalain.” I agree with his dislike for the 
bang-bang style of Western stories, but when 
he states that “Luckett of the Moon” is a 
burlesque on “ different” stories—well, maybe 
it is, but I credit Slater LaMaster with bet- 
ter judgment than that, for the “ different” 
story has a great many stanch supporters 
and had “ Luckett of the Moon” been carried 
out as a “different” story, it might have 
gained even more friends than it has. And 
the “different” story has gathered unto itself 
many, many real, wide-awake prophetic-vis- 
ioned authors who will write fiction to-day 
that will be fact to-morrow. I am at this 
moment looking at a photograph of a scientist 
who has succeeded in creating a couple of 
eross magnetisms that destroy gravity in a 
small block of steel. At any rate, the “ differ- 
ent’ story is the magnet that keeps me glued 
to your wonderful magazine, so bring on all 
you can of them. 
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“The Golden Burden” was fine all the way 
through, and the first installment of “He 
Rules Who Can” promises another very in- 
teresting story. 

But, Mr. Editor, let us have some poems 
again to fill in the spaces at the ends of stories 
rather than those “fact” sketches. It is a 
magazine of fiction and fiction is what we 
want. It may be that a good many readers 
enjoy this feature. As far as | am concerned, 
they are wasted, for I seldom read them unless 
I have nothing else to do, and that rarely hap- 
pens. When | want facts, I will go to the 
library and get them. But don’t stop on my 
account, It is possible that a great many read- 
ers just love that stuff, and their taste might 
be just as good as mine, or better 

F. L. ENGEL. 


HERE is one of the younger mem- 
bers of the Arcosy family—a lot 
more reasonable and ‘considerate than 
some of his elders: 


Jasonville, Ind. 
I have read your magazine off and on ever 
since 1 was nine years old. I| buy it regularly 


ow. 

I like the unusual stories best of all, In 
my estimation the story, “A Brand New 
World,” is one of the best you have printed. 
I also like “ The Girl in the Moon.” Mac- 
Isaac is also good. His story, “ The Golden 
Burden,” was excellent. 

A lot of the readers of your magazine have 
been eagle about the kind of stories you 
publish. I think that the brand you are now 
publishing is okeh. Of course, there is no 
magazine that cannot be bettered. Some of 
the readers like the Western stories, some the 
unusual and others the air and adventure 
stories. This is what I say: Give them a 
Western, an air, an adventure, and an unusual 
story once a week, and if you have room you 
might add a sea story or a humorous story. 
In that way you can satisfy all the readers. | 
do not like the Western stories well, but 
I read them just the same and make no kick, 
as | think that maybe the stories | like do not 
suit the others. Every one will find a story 
that does not suit him, but I do not see where 
he should make a kick, as he can skip it and 
read one he does like, In iy estimation a per- 
son should train himself to read, understand, 
and like all kinds of stories. 

[ am only fifteen, but I have read your 
magazine at intervals for over six vears. 

Scorr WALLS. 


ND now a few who want to step 
up and have their say about Fred 
Maclsaac and “ The Golden Burden ”’ 


Hamilton, Ohio. 
I have just finished Snags “The Golden 
t was the best 
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Story I have ever read. Please give Fred Mac- 
Isaac my compliments. 

“First Buccaneer,” by Eugene Cunningham, 
was another excellent story. I enjoyed it very 
much, 

_ And before I close I wish to say, for 
Heaven’s sake, please don’t change the Arcosy. 
Leave it just as it is. I thank you. 

EpMonpD DUERR. 


Chicago, III. 

I have just finished “ The Golden Burden,” 
by Fred Maclsaac. It was a good_ novel. 
“World Brigands ” was good, too, Let’s have 
some more like it. “The Return of George 
Washington ” was fine, 

The Arcosy-Autstory WEEKLY is the best 
magazine I read, and I read a good many 
others, so I ought to know. Here’s to Arcosy. 
May it last forever. DouciAs BERR. 


Newtonville, Mass. 

I just finished reading “ Green for a Clear 
Track.” It sure was a dandy. Fred Maclsaac 
is my favorite writer, as I-have told you be- 
fore. “The Golden Burden” and “ Book- 
plated’ sure did help his record. Give us an- 
other serial by him. W. Wirt, Garret Smith; 
Charles Alden Seltzer have had some dandy 
stories lately. I wish you would print more 
Argonotes. I read all of them, and they are 
just as good as a story. 

Harotp Wa. Low, Tr. 


YOUR CHOICE COUPON 
Editor, ARcosy-ALLSTorY WEEKLY, 
280 Broadway, N. Y.C.,N. Y. 3 
The stories I like best in this 
issue of the magazine are as fol- 
| lows: 
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Looking Ahead: 


TO NEXT WEEK 
The ISSUE OF JANUARY 19th 


SHADY REST 


A Two-Part Story 
by WILL McMORROW 
A village—an incorporated village—-was Bob Stuart’s 
inheritance. But when he took a look at his property he soon learned 
that Shady Rest was ‘‘shady” in many ways besides in name. 
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CIRCUS BLOOD 


A Complete Noveleite 
by JOHN WILSTACH 
A tale of the big top, of the sawdust ring, and of the many curious 
personalities that merge to make upa circus. The tale of a good 
clean show in the clutches of crooks—and of the titanic struggle to 
save it from destruction. 


Looking Farther Ahead 
Talbot Mundy comes back in the February 2nd issue with a 
masterly novel of Elizabeth’s days in old England. 
Fred MaclIsaac returns in the issue-of February 9th with a 
creat mystery novel. 


Ray Cummings will be on hand again with a strange novel of - 


the future in the issue of March nd. 
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